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Rt Hon Ian Lang MP 
Secretary of State for Scotland 
St Andrew’s House 
EDINBURGH EH1 3DG 



I am pleased to present to you the Report of the Cairngorms Working Party. My fellow 
members and I have all found the preparation of this Report to be an immensely 
rewarding experience and are most grateful to all those who have assisted in its 
preparation. It is our firm view that this Report offers a strong and practical basis for 
an effective Management Strategy designed to protect and enhance the outstanding 
natural heritage of the Cairngorms and to promote the social and economic well-being 
of the people of the Area. 

We recommend that you publish the Report so that the wide range of interests within 
the Cairngorms Area and beyond, on whom the successful delivery of the Strategy will 
largely depend, can give it their fullest consideration, and we look forward to your 
response. 




Yours sineereley 

MAGNUS MAGNUSSON KBE 



Chairman, Cairngorms Working Party 
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PREFACE 



Human beings are at the centre of concerns for sustainable development. 

They are entitled to a healthy and productive life in harmony with nature. 

(First Principle of the Rio Declaration, June 1992) 

It has been our privilege in the Cairngorms Working Party over the past 21 months to work together to prepare 
recommendations for an integrated Management Strategy for the Cairngorms Area and for an administrative structure 
which would ensure its implementation. We are glad to report that this process of working together has brought about a 
remarkable meeting of minds which we very much hope will form the basis for a new future for the Cairngorms. 

We were required by the Secretary of State for Scotland to address the many complex issues which affect the 
Cairngorms today: issues connected with the natural heritage in all its facets, with natural resources and land use 
practices, with recreational demands and ‘people pressure’ and with the social and economic needs and aspirations of 
the people who live and work there. 

We are not the first group to have been charged with such a task. In 1967 a combined group of Government and local 
authority planning and development officers produced a survey of ways in which the Cairngorms Area could be 
developed for increased recreational use while retaining the beauty and remoteness of the Area {Report of the Technical 
Group on the Cairngorms A rea of the Eastern Highlands of Scotland, 1967). Since then a number of organisations and 
individuals has proposed ways in which the Cairngorms could be managed for the future. The most recent significant 
official report was the Countryside Commission for Scotland’s Mountain Areas of Scotland: Conservation and 
Management (1990) which recommended the establishment of a national park in the Cairngorms as well as in three 
other locations in Scotland. Also in 1990 Grampian Regional Council published, in conjunction with the District 
Councils in its area and a number of other bodies, a consultation paper on The Management of the Eastern Cairngorms. 

There has also been a great deal of original research published about the Cairngorms, as well as innumerable books. It is 
fair to say that some of the most outstanding field research in natural history and ecology has been undertaken in the 
Cairngorms. We think of renowned contemporary ecologists like Adam Watson and Derek Ratcliffe, of ornithologists 
like the late Desmond Nethersole-Thompson, of indefatigable past masters like the naturalist Seton Gordon, the botanist 
William MacGillivray and the ecologist A.S. Watt, who all devoted so much enthusiasm and skill to this very special 
part of Scotland. The work on glacial processes has also been remarkable, and David Sugden and the late David Linton 
deserve special mention here. 

To carry out our task we immersed ourselves in study and analysis of the available research data about the Cairngorms 
and the trends those revealed. We listened to representations from interested parties. We held two rounds of public 
consultations as our ideas were taking direction, in order to focus people’s ideas on the vital issues regarding a 
sustainable future for the Cairngorms so that we could benefit from their responses. Throughout our own discussions as 
a Working Party we respected the need for confidentiality so that people could speak their minds openly and freely 
without fear of their views being misrepresented or traduced. Full details of our timetable and working methods are 
given in Annex 3. 

The form of our Report reflects the way in which we approached our task. It begins by setting out guiding principles for 
the future management of the Area (Part 1). It then sets out what we believe are the essential qualities and resources of 
the Area and what we believe needs to be done (Part 2), and later goes on to recommend how these improvements in 
management practices should be brought about (Part 4). We realised that it was only by reaching a clear understanding 
and consensus about the problems in the Area, and our proposed solutions for them, that we could go on to recommend 
how the Management Strategy should be implemented. 

We also had to come to a decision about the extent of what we are calling the Cairngorms Area. We reached the 
conclusion that it would not be sufficient simply to concentrate on the central Cairngorms mountains; the surrounding 
hills and the straths in which people live are crucial to that core mountain area, and it is only by having a strategy which 
covers both the core and the surrounding areas that the problems affecting the central mountains can be tackled. Indeed, 
it is only by having a structure which fully involves in its management the people who live and work in the Cairngorms 
Area that any Management Strategy can be effective. Our recommended definition of the Cairngorms Area, and for a 
system of zonation within it, are contained in Part 3 (see maps in Annex 11.1 and 1 1.3). 

Furthermore, we were in no doubt that for the Management Strategy to be successful it must seek to promote not only 
the natural heritage of the Cairngorms (and the protection and enhancement it so urgently requires) but also the social 
and economic well-being of local communities. Only if respect for the environment and for the natural heritage is fully 
integrated into the way in which public and private bodies operate can we hope to achieve the goal of environmental 
sustainability to which we all aspire. 
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When it came to the kind of administrative structure which would be best suited to implement the Management 
Strategy, we reached the near-unanimous conclusion, after careful study of the powers available to existing bodies, that 
it would not be necessary to create a new all-purpose ‘Authority’ which would take away powers or functions from 
existing agencies. Rather we came to believe that what the Cairngorms Area needs is a Partnership structure which will 
bring together all the existing public sector agencies and authorities and coordinate and optimise their efforts and 
objectives. We were impressed by the potential inherent in the Natural Heritage Area designation, provided for in the 
Natural Heritage (Scotland) Act 1991, to achieve this aim. 

We therefore propose that the Cairngorms Area be designated by the Secretary of State for Scotland as a 
Natural Heritage Area and that the Management Strategy should be delivered through a Cairngorms 
Partnership consisting of all the public sector agencies and authorities, supervised by a Partnership Board made 
up of members reflecting the local, national and international interests of the Area and assisted by a small 
Partnership staff. 

The details of our recommendations for the administration and management mechanisms for the Cairngorms Area as a 
Natural Heritage Area are set out in Part 4. We detail the role, functions and structure of the proposed Cairngorms 
Partnership in 4.1.3, 4.1.4, 4.1.5 and 4.1.6. The Natural Heritage Area recommendation is discussed in full in 4.4.1. We 
discuss the financial implications in 4.2. 

It would be idle to hope that the Management Strategy we have outlined, and our recommendations for its 
implementation, will satisfy every interest and every user-group. Some of the conflicting demands made upon the 
Cairngorms, if not mutually exclusive, are not easy to reconcile. Not all of these sectoral demands can be met within the 
Cairngorms Area. But we must count ourselves fortunate to have been working at a time when the recognition of the 
qualities of the Cairngorms Area, of the challenges it faces and of the contribution which all concerned can make to its 
future, is growing ever stronger. 

It is important to realise that we are not presenting a detailed Management Plan for the Cairngorms; what we have done 
is to identify the elementswhich must make up a Management Strategy. It is also important to bear in mind that we are 
not proposing any instant solutions. We have identified several significant initiatives which can be undertaken without 
delay, such as the regeneration of the old Caledonian Forest and agreed management initiatives to control the impact of 
red deer on their habitats; but we recognise the essentially long-term nature of the goals we have set. In the same way 
we do not see our recommendations as the last word on the future management of the Cairngorms. They should be seen 
as the start of a collaborative process and should be capable of refinement and adaptation in the future to take account of 
increasing knowledge and understanding of the needs of the Area and its people and in the light of experience of the 
implementation of the Strategy. 

We also recognise that while we have no doubt that the Cairngorms Area is an outstanding place of world importance 
which deserves special attention, there are other areas in the Highlands of Scotland - and beyond - which also deserve 
particular management measures. Our recommendations for the Cairngorms are not designed to divert attention or 
resources from other areas; they are intended to set the standards for safeguard and sustainable development which are 
required for this area in particular-. Nonetheless we very much hope that some at least of our proposals for the 
Cairngorms Area will prove to be worthy of wider application. 

In conclusion, we should like to express our sincere thanks to the many organisations and individuals who have given to 
the Working Party so freely of their time and expertise during our time of office. We are grateful to The Scottish Office 
for funding the Working Party’s work, and to Highlands and Islands Enterprise, Highland Regional Council and 
Grampian Regional Council for making important contributions to the cost of the community consultation exercises 
undertaken on behalf of the Working Party. Our thanks in particular go to the organisations which provided technical 
assessors to the Working Party (and to the technical assessors themselves) and to all those who agreed to make 
presentations to the Working Party and to discuss with us our emerging proposals. We have made endless demands on 
the generosity and patience of friends and colleagues in many fields and they have never failed us. 

As chairman of the Cairngorms Working Party, I should like to record my personal gratitude to my fellow members for 
their tireless efforts and their enthusiastic commitment to a cause which we all hold very dear. 

Magnus Magnusson 

Chairman, Cairngorms Working Party 
December 1992 
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THE FUTURE OF THE CAIRNGORMS AREA: GUIDING PRINCIPLES 



PART | 



Sustainability is a concept which has been developed for a number of years and is at the centre 
of the Government’s environmental policy. The concept is that the environment should be so regarded 
and maintained that it does not erode or degrade and is handed on to future generations in the same 
condition or possibly enhanced or developed. Therefore, no operation should be allowed to take place 
which would damage the environment without restoring or replenishing the damage. 

(Ian Lang, Secretary of State for Scotland: House of Commons, 1 1 February 1991) 

1.0 Introduction 

1.0. 1 From any standpoint the Cairngorms Area is outstanding in regional, national and international natural heritage 
terms. It is one of the most important ‘wild places’ in Scotland and the largest integral area of high and wild ground in 
Britain. The mountain core represents many major stages in the earth’s evolutionary history and, together with the 
surrounding straths, comprises one of the most important nature conservation areas in Europe, with a wealth of 
interesting wildlife and aspects of wildness and scenery which all contribute to its unique quality. It contains some of 
the finest and most extensive mountain environments in the British Isles. The higher tops and plateaux form the 
southernmost large outpost of arctic-alpine habitat in Europe and its remnants of native Caledonian pine forests are the 
most extensive in Britain. These features and the wildness of its mountains are of immense importance to people 
throughout Scotland and far beyond. 

1.0. 2 We are of the unanimous conviction that the Cairngorms Area is a very special place which deserves and requires 
special treatment and the highest level of care and attention. 

1.0. 3 Furthermore the Cairngorms are special because of the people who live and work there. We are convinced that an 
integrated Strategy to renew and revitalise the quality of the natural environment will only succeed if it also improves 
the quality of life in rural communities. The people of the Area need to be committed to its success. 

1.0. 4 We have considered very carefully the elements that a Management Strategy for the Cairngorms should contain 
(see Part 2: The Requirements of a Management Strategy). But before that we had to consider the guiding principles 
which should underlie and inform the overall objectives for the Area. These principles can be narrowed down to two 
main headings: Environmental Sustainability and Social and Economic Well-Being. 
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1 . i Environmental Sustainability 

1 .1.1 ‘Sustainability’ has in recent years become a major concept. Governments throughout the world have signed up 
for it. The principle of environmental sustainability was a major component of the 1992 Rio Declaration which resolved 
that, in order to achieve sustainable development, environmental protection should constitute an integral part oi the 
development process and not be considered in isolation from it. ‘Sustainability’ has been endorsed by the Government 
as its guiding principle for policy towards Scotland’s rural areas and ‘sustainability is at the heart of the philosophy that 
informs the work of the Government’s statutory environmental advisory agency in Scotland, Scottish Natural Heritage 
(SNH). 

1.1.2 As a concept, however, ‘sustainability’ is extremely elusive. Many efforts have been made to define it, none 
commands universal assent. Almost everyone agrees that its realisation will require major adjustments in lifestyles 
across the globe. It is in danger of becoming a totem (albeit a remarkably uncomfortable one), yet it remains immensely 
potent because it embodies, however vaguely, what for many people are virtually self-evident truths. These aie a 
recognition of our ineluctable dependence on the natural environment and an acceptance of our responsibility to 
subsequent generations to pass it on in good heart. So the principle of environmental sustainability can be expressed as 
the need to use our natural resources wisely and without compromising the natural heritage lor future generations, 
because human welfare in its broadest sense is ultimately dependent on the maintenance of our complex environment 
and its natural resources and processes. Sustainability is about finding new ways to maintain human welfare which do 
not damage the foundations on which it rests. 

1.1.3 It is also important that we should define what we mean by ’natural heritage . According to section 1(3) of the 
Natural Heritage (Scotland) Act 1991, the natural heritage of Scotland includes the flora and fauna of Scotland, its 
geological and physiographical features, and its natural beauty and amenity. Natural heritage therefore involves a 
combination of the elements of nature conservation and the protection and enjoyment of natural beauty. But humanity 
itself is part of nature rather than separate from it: part of the natural order, a * prime actor amongst other animals as 
Christopher Smout has elegantly expressed it. Sir Frank Fraser Darling preached that man is part of the natural 
ecosystem and that to deny this fundamental principle was to put man in the position of “living off an economy, but 
having no responsibility for it” ( Wilderness and Plenty , 1970). 

1.1.4 As a consequence we must regard the creative and beneficial manifestations of our interaction with the test of the 
natural world as integral parts of our natural heritage and accept that ‘natural heritage value’ is not simply a component 
of ‘naturalness’. This legitimises as an activity the protection and enhancement of ecosystems and landscapes altered by 
human activities. It recognises that the protection of special areas of land is just one part of a broader sphere of interest 
that encompasses human behaviour as well; and it produces a spiritual harvest which we can leap from out enviionment 
- the satisfaction of good husbandly and stewardship, and the opportunities for inspiration, enjoyment and re-creation 

which it provides. 

1.1.5 Implementation of the principle of sustainability implies that the carrying capacity of the natural environment in 
the Area, or its capacity to withstand pressure without deterioration, must not be exceeded. The assessment of carrying 
capacity in a wide area like the Cairngorms involves very complex equations, since the interrelationships between the 
diverse resources of the Area and human use are varied and intricate. Crucial to the success ol the Stiategy will be an 
increased understanding, on the part of all concerned, of the natural resources of the Cairngorms Area and their 
fragility, of their present state of health and the likely future trends. It is essential that the environmental implications of 
each policy and programme are understood. Where there is reasonable doubt about the piecise impact ol potentially 
damaging developments the ‘precautionary principle’, as adopted by the Government in the White Paper This Common 
Inheritance: Britain's Environmental Strategy (1990), should be applied. It can be loosely paraphrased as - ‘When in 
doubt, don’t’ . 

1.1.6 To achieve a comprehensive framework for resource management which is truly sustainable the Management 
Strategy must bring together in partnership all concerned bodies, public and private, which have an influence on the 
management of the Area. The Strategy should promote the continuation of productive land uses at appropriate levels, 
consistent with soil conservation and water purity, and help to develop alternative sources of income and employment 

in the Area. 

1 1 .7 The maintenance and enhancement of the natural ecosystems of the Cairngorms are critically important in their 
own right and are fundamental to the Management Strategy. Although the natural heritage qualities of the Cairngorms 
are significant by British and European standards, the ecological condition of the Area is not as sound as it could or 
should be Man’s impact over the centuries has led to widespread modification of habitats, soil eiosion and Holistic loss 
in the areas above the existing treeline. The most significant problem below the treeline is the severely reduced size of 
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the Caledonian Pine Forest and the poor condition of some (but not all) of its remnants. Elsewhere there are more 
localised, but nevertheless significant, threats to wildlife and habitats. The quality of wildness and remoteness of the 
mountains has been diminished. Access to the more vulnerable high ground has been made considerably easier, 
bringing with it pressures which the mountains are ill-equipped to withstand. On the lower ground some agricultural 
and forestry practices have made the land less valuable for wildlife than it was. 

Implications for the Management Strategy 

1.1.8 From all these broad objectives we can identify several specific implications for the Management Strategy: 

• The Management Strategy must be based on a comprehensive understanding of the 
naturalresources of the Cairngorms and their fragility, their present state of health and 
the likely futuretrends. 

The Management Strategy must provide for adequate monitoring systems to give advance 
warning when thelimits of acceptable change are being threatened. Where these have 
already been breached, remedial action must be taken. 

• Where there is reasonable doubt about the precise impact of potentially damaging 
developmentsthe precautionary principle should be applied. 

• The wide-ranging natural heritage features in the Area must be protected and enhanced 
and damaged habitats should be restored. 

• The Caledonian Forest should be extended, especially in Strathspey and on Deeside. 

(See 2.2:Woodland) 

• Distinctive open ground such as the heather moors of the Eastern Cairngorms should be 
maintained.(See 2.3: Moorland) 

• Environmentally friendly farming practices should be further promoted around the 
Cairngorms. (See 2.5: Agriculture) 
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1.2 Social and Economic Well-being 

1 2 1 Fundamental to the long term vitality and viability of the Cairngorms Area is the social and economic well- 
being of its people. Maintaining and enhancing the quality of life for local people and securing the viability of small 
communities must be major priorities. To secure the cooperation and support of local people for its aims, the 
Management Strategy will need to demonstrate that it takes clear account of, and can respond to, their interests and 
concerns We have no doubt that the maintenance of thriving communities in the vicinity of the Cairngorms will require 
continuing and effective public sector support and private investment. Recent years have seen a welcome reversal of the 
loner term trends towards population loss in parts of the Area, especially in Badenoch and Strathspey, where tourism m 
particular has seen remarkable growth. But there are other localities where the working population has continued to 

decline. 

1.2.2 Economic growth has also brought problems, including some developments now seen as inappropriate and/or 
unsightly and growing pressures for yet more development. It has also served to mask a continuing decline in 
traditional employment, especially on the land. From our discussions and from the consultations which we held it has 
emerged that local people’s main concerns include employment prospects, affordable housing, adequate services, 
facilities and infrastructure in addition to the quality and sustainability of the environment. We address all these aspects 
later in this report, particularly in 2.14: Economic and Social Development, 2.15: Housing and 2.16: Planning. 

12 3 The Cairngorms also have very high value for outdoor recreation and this use is to be welcomed; but it 
must not compromise the integrity of the natural environment. The wildness and naturalness of the Cairngorms 
combine to create inspiring settings for mountain-based recreation and for informal recreation on land and water around 
the mountains. Recreational activities undeipin the tourism industry, which is now the main economic force in the Area. 
Skiing provides important winter jobs for many communities otherwise dependent on summer employment, and field 
sports also provide valuable economic contributions to the local economy. 

1 2.4 These recreational benefits are of national importance; they are enjoyed by a public coming from all ovei Britain 
and beyond; and they serve many facets of enjoyment, from informal recreation on low ground to mountain-based 
sports at high levels of performance. The quality of the natural heritage undeipins this enjoyment and creates a strong 
bond between conservation and recreation: informed enjoyment and appreciation create public support lor sensitive 

protection and good management. 

12 5 The success of recreation in the Area calls for re-evaluation in that it can threaten the environmental integrity of 
both the mountains and the lower ground. Over the years there has been too little management and there has been no 
overall strategy for recreation in the Area. As a general principle we support activities which depend on and respect 
the natural qualities of the Area. To that end a more caring and responsible approach by visitors in the practice 
of their activities will be needed. The Management Strategy can help to achieve this through integrated interpretive 
and educational visitor management policies and programmes. In certain localities, however, some modern lecieational 
activities are inappropriate for this special Area (see 2.13: Outdoor Recreation). 

Implications for the Management Strategy 

1.2.6 The Management Strategy must take clear account of the interests and concerns of local people. It should piovide 
for the democratic participation of local communities and the representative bodies in the framing and implementation 

of the Management Strategy. 

• The Strategy must embrace the principle of inter-agency partnership and encompass all 
aspectsof policy and administration which have an impact on the natuial heritage and the 
quality of lifeof people. It must take full account of their needs and concerns. It must also 
be founded on a clear understanding of economic realities and their interrelationship with 

the environment. 

• The Management Strategy should emphasise cooperation and consent throughout. 

• The Management Strategy must recognise the importance of economic and employment 
factorsby seeking to increase rather than to decrease business and employment 
opportunities. 

• The Management Strategy must place emphasis on quality in the channelling of support 
towardsdevelopment projects. 

• Heritage interests must he given full recognition in planning and development control. 

This should also promote appropriate design and sustainability. 
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1 .2.7 Future provision for tourism and recreational development must be founded on quality rather than quantity 

• Improved interpretation facilities should be created for the Cairngorms, including an 
expandedand better coordinated ranger service, In order to promote greater 
understanding, responsible enjoyment and appreciation of the Area’s special qualities. 

• The tradition of freedom of responsible access to open country should be respected, taking 
intoaccount environmental and other considerations. 

• Management measures should seek to channel casual visitors away from sensitive areas. 

• Increased opportunities for recreation should be provided on the lower ground, especially 
in wooded areas. 

• There should be more and better designed facilities to cater for visitor needs. 

• Field sports, like all other recreational activities, should be conducted in a manner 
compatiblewith the overall objectives of the Management Strategy. 
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1.3 Conclusions 

1.3.1 The two guiding principles for environmental sustainability and social and economic well-being which we have 
outlined above should illuminate the thinking behind all Structure and Local Plans for the Area (see 2.16. Planning) as 
well as the operational plans of public sector authorities and agencies in the Area. We also commend them to private 
sector organisations. We believe that the guiding principles will bring enduring benefits both to the natural heritage of 
the Area and to the people who live and work in it. 

1.3.2 We see these principles being put into effect in the context of an overall strategy that embraces both 
‘conservation’ and ‘development’ (see also 2.10: Nature Conservation). We see no inherent contradiction between these 
two aspirations - indeed they must be interdependent. We seek a process of maintaining not only essential 
environmental resources but also the benefits and services to be derived from them. This approach to management 
should safeguard the ability of the Area to provide value for the human community. We aim to achieve general 
consensus as to why a particular site or location, or the Area as a whole, is special, and to achieve local community 
acceptance of the particular land use patterns involved and their sensible management, bearing in mind the wider 
national and international interests we have identified and proclaimed in this report. 
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THE REQUIREMENTS OF A MANAGEMENT STRATEGY 



PART 2 



I am convinced that man has suffered in his separation from the soil and from the other living 
creatures of the world; and as yet he must still, for security, look long at some portion of the 
earth as it was before he tampered with it. 

(Gavin Maxwell, Ring of Bright Water, 1960) 

2.0 Introduction 

2.0. 1 In this part of the Report we discuss the activities and enterprises which have a direct bearing on a viable future 
for the human and other natural resources of the Cairngorms, and indicate how policy towards them should develop as 
part of a comprehensive Management Strategy for the Area. 

2.0. 2 By ‘Management Strategy’ we mean a coherent and comprehensive framework within which public sector 
agencies and authorities can channel land use and other relevant activities in a manner compatible with both 
environmental considerations and the need to promote the social and economic well-being of communities. The overall 
framework should contain clear statements about the types and nature of activities to be promoted and channelled and 
how such activities should interrelate with other activities. 

2.0. 3 The Management Strategy is designed to be a clear policy statement which should be agreed and 
implemented by all relevant public sector agencies and authorities. It should also be one to which private sector 
managers, local communities and recreational users can contribute and with which they can reconcile their practices. 
The Strategy should form the basic agreed statement of policy on which detailed plans, including statutory 
Development Plans, operational plans of agencies and authorities and informal local plans and private sector plans 
should be based. These detailed Plans should set out how the Management Strategy should be implemented on the 
ground. The relationship between the Management Strategy and detailed Plans should be a continuing one which 
ensures that both the Strategy and the Plans can adapt to changing circumstances and priorities. 

2.0. 4 For working purposes we decided that it would be useful to divide the Area into three altitudinally based ‘zones’ 
which reflect meaningful ecological and land use differentiation within the Area: 

• The Mountain and Plateau Zone: essentially the area above the former natural treeline (about 
600 m), comprising the high moorlands, corries, plateaux and peaks; 

• The Forest and Moorland Zone: the semi-natural woodlands and planted forests, moorlands 
and bogs between the Mountain and Plateau Zone and the Valley Zone; 

• The Valley Zone: the di verse, largely man-made environments of farmland, meadows, 
plantation forests and human settlements as well as the more natural river, loch, moor and semi- 
natural woodland systems among these (generally lying below 300 m in Strathspey and 
below 425 m in Upper Avonside/Donside and in Upper Deeside). 

2.0. 5 This somewhat crude form of zonation proved a useful tool in analysing management requirements for each 
resource area; but we are not persuaded that they are appropriate in themselves for creating strict zonal management 
prescriptions. The zones cannot be absolute and definitive sub-divisions. Some respondents to our Public Consultation 
Paper urged us to give a more rigid altitudinal definition of the Mountain Zone for protective management purposes. 
From the biological point of view, however, the treeline (and therefore the Mountain Zone) can start at different 
altitudes in different places, depending on exposure: in the more exposed areas on the north- and west-facing slopes the 
treeline starts lower down the hill and therefore the zone starts lower down the hill. The programmes and policies we 
propose need to be applied flexibly and need to be able to respond to local circumstances, and we do not believe that a 
strict altitudinal delineation of zones would be either accurate or helpful. Our views on zonation policies within the 
framework of the Management Strategy are set out in Part 3: Area and Zonation. 

2.0. 6 In this section of the Report we have grouped the subjects under main headings: 

The Mountains 
Woodland 
Moorland 
The Valleys 
Agriculture 
Water 
Red Deer 
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Landscape 
Cultural Heritage 
Nature Conservation 
Environmental Education 
Tourism 

Outdoor Recreation 

Economic and Social Development 

Housing 

Planning 

The aim of these headings is to subdivide our recommendations into easily comprehensible and coherent sectoral 
programmes for action. It should always be recognised, however, that the Strategy we propose is a comprehensive one 
covering all factors affecting environmental sustainability and social and economic well-being in the Area, and that 
therefore the interrelationship between the individual sectors is as important as the sector itself. We have sought 
throughout to ensure that our recommendations are mutually compatible. 
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2.1 The Mountains 



The wastes of shattered stone on the summit plateaux form the biggest area of high ground in 
Britain. Their appeal is not an obvious one. In the act of exploring them the immense scale on 
which the scene is set is gradually revealed and this, with the vast comes, the massive slopes, the long 
passes, the wide skies and the very bareness of the ground, where the elements work with a power not 
known at lower altitudes, gives to these plateaux their distinctive quality - a majesty great enough to cast 
a spell on man’s mind. 

(W.H.Murray, Highland Landscape, 1962) 

2.1.1 The formation of the mountains 

2. 1.1.1 The high land of the Cairngorms, properly called the ‘montane zone’ (essentially the area above the former 
natural treeline, starting at around 600 m), is the highest and most massive range of arctic mountain landscape anywhere 
in the British Isles, and the largest self-contained block of truly high hill country. There is a striking resemblance to the 
Arctic - as if a section of it had been moved 2,500 km to the south of its proper location. The Cairngorms landmass 
contains extensive high plateaux, heaths and bogs, conies, rocky slopes, great boulder fields, spurs and flanks as well as 
high altitude lochs, deep glaciated valleys, burns, wetlands and snowbeds. The conditions brought about by altitude and 
exposure, and the poor soils, combine to produce harsh but very special habitats for a unique assemblage of vegetation, 
insects and animals. Not surprisingly, the high mountain or montane zone is the most fragile part of the Cairngorms 
Area and deserves particular safeguard. Furthermore the central montane zone, which contains land of the greatest 
natural heritage value, should be given special protection. 

2. 1.1.2 Granite is the foundation of the mountain core and also of much of the land in the east of the Area. It was 
formed as molten rock under the schi sts of the Grampians some 400 million years ago, when a mountain range 
comparable to the Alps stretched from what is now Scotland to Scandinavia. Since then, successive upheavals of the 
earth’s crust and erosion of the rocks have brought the granite to the surface, baring the roots of the ancient mountains 
and uplifting them as a dissected plateau. The rather uniform elevation of the high ground means that magnificent 
panoramic views can be enjoyed there in fine weather and this contributes to the strong sense of wilderness which many 
people experience on the summit plateaux. Granite has contributed greatly to the character of the Area in its resultant 
landforms, in the massive blocky outcrops of cliff and crag, in its infertility and also in the use of granite in dykes and 
the walls of buildings. 

2. 1.1.3 The Cairngorms massif is the most outstanding area in the British Isles for geomorphology, demonstrating a 
remarkable assemblage of preglacial, glacial, meltwater and periglacial landforms and deposits. These provide 
important evidence for interpreting the evolution of the landscape and the environmental changes during and since the 
time of the ice ages. The gently rolling slopes, the deeply weathered granite and the isolated granite tors on some 
hilltops are mainly relics from non-glacial climates in earlier geological time. Other distinctive features such as the 
steep-sided conies on the eastern and northern faces of the mountains, the trough-like glens of Glen Einich and Glen 
Avon, the massive through- valley of the Lairig Ghru and the precipitous slopes which cut into the older, more rounded 
relief, are glacial. Glacial depositional features and meltwater channels and deposi ts are also well represented. 
Periglacial landforms, including solifluction lobes, blockfields and patterned ground, occur extensively on the higher 
slopes. The bogs and peat deposits provide an important record of environmental changes during the post-glacial period. 
Although many of these elements are represented elsewhere in Britain, it is the total assemblage which gives these 
mountains their exceptional quality for geomorphology. On a wider scale the Cairngorms are unquestionably of 
international importance, particularly for the close juxtaposition of relic landscape and of glacial erosion and deposition. 

2. 1.1. 4 The geomorphology of the Cairngorms is significant in several further respects: 

• for the study of active processes associated with slopes, rivers and the soil, and in particular for 
monitoring the geomorphological sensitivity of the landscape to the impacts of environmental 
change and human activities; 

• for the record of landscape evolution which allows current changes to be placed in a longer time 
perspective; 

• for the interactions with sensitive ecosystems, for example through soils, slope processes and 
hydrology; and 

• for underpinning the scenic quality and character of the massif. 

2.1.1 .5 The central Cairngorms massif, although forming the heart of the central montane zone, is only one part of the 
montane zone that requires special protection. Throughout this part of the report we use the terms montane zone and 
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central montane zone as general geographic descriptors (see map in Annex 1 1,3). We have no precise map of these 
areas as their delineation in relation to specific proposals must await the preparation of a more detailed plan. However, 
by montane zone we mean all land within the area defined in Part 3 that is above the original treeline or linked closely 
to such land where the glens penetrate the main upland massifs. By central montane zone we mean land similarly 
bounded but lying within the area popularly known as the Cairngorm Mountains, that is, the highest tops and most 
rugged terrain in the area. The matter of zonation and how this might apply to different policy themes is discussed later 
in 3.4: Area and Zonation. 

2. 1.1 .6 Within the wider Cairngorms Area there are several other hill areas including the Monadhliaths, Atholl, 
Drumochter, the Ladder Hills and The Mounth. These hills, with their contrasting geology, vegetation and landscape, 
complement the Cairngorms mountains. They too have extensive montane plateaux and summits and, although at a 
lower level than the Cairngorms, they make up some of the most important high-altitude tracts in the British Isles. The 
schistose rocks of the surrounding hills are richer in nutrients than granite and support a rich wildlife. Their productivity 
seems to be important in maintaining the viability of certain montane wildlife, such as dotterel. Both Drumochter and 
Monadhliath hold some of the largest areas of mountain blanket bog in Britain. Many examples of glacial, meltwater 
and periglacial landforms are also represented on the surrounding hills. To the west of the Cairngorms, glacial erosion 
has been more pronounced than on the Cairngorms massif, giving a more dissected landscape. There are deep gorges 
cut by glacial meltwater which provide refuges for montane plants. 

2.1,2 Flora and fauna 

2. 1.2.1 Within the eastern end of the range of climate - from oceanic (with strong maritime influences) in the west of 
Scotland (mild, wet and windy) to relatively continental in the east (warm summers and cold winters) - the Cairngorms 
has an ascending sequence of vegetation types and associated wildlife unique in the UK. There is a greater range and 
extent of natural montane vegetation communities here than anywhere else in the UK, including the highest and most 
extensive montane blanket bogs. Only here are there widespread transitions from native pinewoods through scrubby 
formations of willow and juniper to open exposed dwarf heather and mossy heaths. Above this are scantily vegetated 
fjelds with tussocks of three-pointed rush, and in the sheltered hollows snowbeds last well into the summer. These 
habitats and the bogs, springs and flushes, the high comes, frost-shattered soils and boulder fields provide a 
breathtaking spectacle of wild nature. Some 40% of all plant communities found in the British uplands are unique to 
Britain, and about 30% of these unique types are found in the Cairngorms. These natural communities are also 
internationally important in relation to long-term monitoring of pollution changes and global warming because of their 
particular sensitivity to any form of environmental perturbation. 

2. 1.2.2 Several of the invertebrate species are nationally rare, notably the beetles Amara alpina, Eudectuswhitei and 
Nehria nivalis and the wolf-spider Tricca alpigena. The Cairngorms have the greatest populations of these species in 
the UK. Some rare montane Diptera (flies) are known only from the Cairngorms. 

2.1 .2.3 Three bird species in the Cairngorms nest exclusively in the montane zone: dotterel, ptarmigan and snow 
bunting. All occur here in higher concentrations than anywhere else in Britain. Both the density and the productivity of 
ptarmigan and dotterel are higher in this area than anywhere else in the world. Research has particularly focused on the 
dotterel, which is given special statutory protection under the EC Directive on the Conservation of Wild Birds (see 

2. 1.3. 5, below). Snowy owls have spent several years in the Cairngorms, and other rare arctic species have nested only 
here in Britain. The way in which the bird fauna changes with increasing altitude reflects upwards transitions in habitats 
and is a fascinating demonstration of upland biogeography. This is further enhanced by the natural altitudinal 
successions of plant communities. 

2.1.3 The impacts 

2.1 .3.1 It is ironic that while the central montane zone is generally recognised as being worthy of consideration for 
World Heritage status (see Annex 5: World Heritage Site Listing), its international importance is less fully recognised 
locally. Man-made intrusions of many kinds (including the proliferation of footpaths and mountain tracks and the 
provision of mechanised siding facilities) have already compromised its sense of remoteness and wildness. Doing 
justice to this unique area presents a challenge to us all, for we need to understand the various impacts to arrive at the 
best solutions. In this section, all our management proposals should apply to the central montane zone as well as 
to sites of European importance (SPAs and SACs). In the rest of the Area sensitive management should be promoted 
which recognises the needs of rural land use practices while at the same time protecting the natural heritage interest, and 
we also make recommendations for montane areas outwith the central montane zone where we believe this important. 
We discuss the implications of downhill skiing in 2.13.7: Outdoor Recreation. 

2. 1.3.2 The fragility of mountain soils and habitats makes them prone to damage from even limited use and it is now 
widely accepted that on some areas of high ground increased numbers of people have caused disturbance to wildlife and 
losses of montane vegetation. Taken overall, however, the scale of losses is not yet serious, although the more sensitive 
montane habitats are now less pristine than they should be. Path monitoring work shows that path erosion is still 
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increasing, although apparently not as fast as previously; it is not yet clear why the rate of erosion is slowing down. 

Since 1987, NCC/SNH have been conducting intensive research (the Mountain Plateau Ecology Project, or MPEP) into 
the ecological process in the Cairngorms Area. Long-term studies of the birds, vegetation and invertebrates have been 
undertaken at seven selected sites. The aims of the research are first to clarify the interest and importance of the 
Cairngorms massif, and secondly to quantify the impact of different types of disturbance and put these into context. The 
study suggests that there are six key pressures which have an effect on the environment of the mountains. 

(1) Grazing pressure 

2. 1.3.3 One of the most serious problems is grazing by red deer and sheep (see also 2.5: Agriculture and 2.7: Red 
Deer). The densities of both deer and sheep observed on the plateaux vary considerably from place to place, and it 
would be misleading to imply uniform damage or to propose blanket solutions. High densities of deer have been 
observed on the extensive tracts of montane bog at high altitudes on Moine Mhor and on the East Drumochter plateau. 
Plateaux that lie between favoured grazing areas at lower altitudes are also prone to impacts by deer. Natural Scots pine 
and juniper scrub, marking the edge of the montane zone, will regenerate only when grazing pressure is at a low level 
(as in the Northern Corries, for instance). Deer managers and stalkers in the Cairngorms believe that the herd 
concentrations and behaviour of red deer have been altered by the increase in the number of walkers over recent years; 
other factors may be involved, however. 

2. 1.3. 4 Sheep densities range from nil in the eastern Cairngorms to as high as 130 sheep per sq km on the Drumochter 
Hills. Research has established that a density of more than 30 sheep per sq km in the uplands causes damage to nesting 
birds. There are also clear indications of deteriorating habitat under current grazing pressures. While high sheep density 
is not a major issue on the central Cairngorms, it certainly is to the south-west and south. More active shepherding 
could minimise the problem, but the cost to farmers has to be considered. It is our unanimous conviction that deer 
and sheep numbers in the montane zone throughout the Cairngorms Area must he reduced to, and maintained 
at, a level which permits the vegetation to recover. Further research work is urgently required to establish what that 
level should be in different localities throughout the deer and sheep range. It is also essential to have a coherent data 
base and monitoring system with which to assess the densities of deer and sheep and the degree of population control 
that is necessary to achieve specified vegetation recovery type and rate, and also to assess the likely effects of differing 
intensities and distributions of reductions in the numbers and distribution of deer and sheep (see 2.7.7: Red Deer). 

(2) Trampling pressure 

2. 1.3. 5 As we noted in 2. 1.2. 3, above, the dotterel is considered to be of special importance in the Cairngorms, one 
whose protection must be regarded as a priority. Evidence has been gathered by the MPEP of losses of dotterel eggs and 
chicks due to trampling in some areas where deer and sheep numbers are concentrated during the dotterel breeding 
season. Unfortunately these losses are occurring on sites with more productive dotterel populations. Deer and sheep can 
have a direct effect on the productivity of dotterel by crushing and destroying nests and chicks. Trampling of nests by 
sheep and deer occurs at all of the sites in the Cairngorms with high densities and nationally important populations of 
dotterel, especially Drumochter, Moine Mhor, Ben Avon and Glas Maol, whose dotterel populations are unusually 
productive and constitute the bulk of the Cairngorms population. At Drumochter and Moine Mhor around 20-25% of all 
nests may be trampled in any one season; but it should be noted that because most nests are trampled towards the end of 
the breeding season when productivity is ‘naturally’ lower, this 20-25% trampling rate equates to a 10% loss in the 
production of free-flying juveniles. However, these sites have a particularly high density of breeding dotterel and 
trampling therefore represents a significant national loss in productivity. 

(3) Visitor pressure 

2. 1.3.6 Because of their uniqueness and accessibility the mountains of the Cairngorms Area, and particularly the 
central montane zone, have become a magnet for visitors of all kinds. The numbers of people and recreational groups 
being drawn to the mountain plateaux have risen substantially since the war. Existing visitor surveys give a general 
picture of the use of the Cairngorms, but there is some doubt about trends and impacts. Also, apart from MPEP data, the 
most recent survey only covered the main entry points to the Cairngorms NNR and there are few data on visitor use 
elsewhere in the Area (the MPEP found 1-4 people per day on each of the other tops over spring and summer). We need 
to augment our data about visitors and their activities to assist the next stage of management planning (see also 2. 12: 
Tourism). Appropriate surveys should be set in hand urgently. Any survey work should be calibrated with monitoring 
and assessment of the effects of visitor pressure on the mountains, with particular emphasis on the central montane 
zone. 

Visitors ’ dogs 

2. 1.3.7 Dogs can cause very considerable disturbance to wildlife, particularly to deer and to birds, especially in the 
breeding season. Only one in ten of the dogs encountered at the MPEP study sites was on a lead. Dogs should be on a 
lead at all times in the montane zone, and in our view should not be taken into nature reserves during the bird 
breeding season. Thought should also be given to the identification of particular areas where dogs can be exercised. 
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Built elements 

2. 1.3.8 Until recently the numbers of mountain huts and bothies, cairns, signposts, waymarks and the like were on the 
increase, and for some people these features reduce the sense of wildness. There is also a perception that these aids to 
walkers attract people who would not otherwise go to a remote area by giving the semblance rather than the reality of 
safety. The removal of the Sinclair Hut in the Lairig Ghru in September 1991, coming several years after the removal of 
two other high-altitude refuges in the Cairngorms, has been generally accepted as being of benefit to the appearance and 
wildness of the Area. On the other hand some long-standing huts, such as the Corrour bothy, fulfil an important role in 
providing a safe haven on some of the longer routes through the mountains. In the same way bridges ease access to the 
hills and can benefit safety, but some think that they can create hazard by encouraging people to go further when they 
are not properly equipped or prepared. We believe in protecting and enhancing the wildland qualities of the mountain 
core; but actions to this end should be undertaken only after close consultation with all interest groups involved. There 
should be a genera! presumption against new cairns, signs, huts or bridges in the central montane zone. Of 
existing features, some longstanding cairns should remain and bridges should be reviewed at the time when their 
refurbishment is due. Some of the remaining huts have created problems of pollution, litter and ground damage which 
must be addressed by better surveillance and management if they are to stay. In the montane zone in the rest of the Area 
each case should be judged on its merits, but there should be a general presumption against proliferation. 



Footpaths 

2. 1 .3.9 Regular counts of people at the seven montane research sites in the MPEP indicate that the numbers observed 
there are greatest on the Cairn Gorm-Ben Macdui plateau, with an average of 3o people a day seen at the site rising to 
an average of 70 people between May and August (excluding those people just visiting the top of Cairn Gorm). The 
most visible effects of decades of inadequate recreational management is the unruly expansion and poor condition of the 
hill track network and the damage that is being done to the ground in areas where people congregate. Many paths have 
become braided into a pattern of supplementary ‘pathlets’ as the original route becomes difficult underfoot. There is an 
acknowledged need for programmes of restoration. In 2.13.5: Outdoor Recreation we recommend that a substantial 
and continuing programme of footpath repair and maintenance should be carried out throughout the 
Cairngorms Area. 

2. 1.3. 10 The guiding principle of this programme must be that the footpath system should be designed not to increase 
accessibility but to reduce pressure on environmentally sensitive areas and to contain damage along the existing main 
paths. A distinction has to be made between existing footpaths in the mountains and the network of tourist pathways we 
are proposing below the montane zone in order to cater for the perceived needs of the majority of visitors to the 
Cairngorms Area and to encourage them to make full use of the opportunities on the lower ground. But we recognise 
that well thought out and sensitively done work is also needed on some parts of the higher ground to cope with existing 
pressure. The main long distance route in the central montane zone is the Lairig Ghru, which was a traditional drove 
road between Strathspey and Deeside and has acquired a network of routes connected to it. The footpaths leading to the 
Lairig Ghru are used by more than 10,000 walkers a year; responsibility for its maintenance as a right of way lies 
largely with the local planning authorities. Footpath repair work within NS As is supported by grant bom SNH 

( formerly CCS); other bodies which either carry out or fund repair work are the estates themselves, and private bodies 
such as the Scottish Mountaineering Trust contribute to the cost of mountain footpath management horn theii income 
from sales of SMC guidebooks, and the Climber and Rambler magazine has made a contribution to work on the Lairig 
Ghru. Maintenance and repair work by hand in upland areas can be expensive, sometimes more than £10 a metre and 
(in very exceptional cases of major construction) as much as £80. 

2. 1 .3. 1 1 The first priority must be to establish which paths are considered essential, to consider the effects of their 
repair on neighbouring paths and then to work out a practical programme ol footpath repaii and maintenance, using 
local workers under skilled supervision and local materials as far as possible. The standard required will vary depending 
on use and location: for example, a rough but stable path not suitable for the general visitor on low ground will be quite 
adequate in the mountains. There is virtually no experience of managing paths on the very highest ground and we do 
not know how successful or even appropriate this work might be on the open plateaux of the Cairngorms. A cautious 
and experimental approach will be needed in this vulnerable area, where the aim must be only to repair damage 
and not to increase accessibility. 

Mountain cycling 

2.1.3.12 Off-road cycling in general is discussed in 2.13.8: Outdoor Recreation. The term ‘mountain bike’ is rather a 
misnomer - ‘all-terrain bicycle’ would be a more accurate description. Mountain bike numbers counted at the MPEP 
study sites are still low - about one per forty-five days. However, mountain bikes can cause severe damage to fragile 
mountain vegetation, so a significant increase in their incidence would be a cause of major concern. Relatively high 
numbers of mountain bikes have been observed on Lochnagar, for instance. Already there are increasing indications 
that mountain bikers are disturbing deer on the high ground ranges, as well as being resented as an unnecessaiy 
intrusion by climbers and hill-walkers. We believe that positive promotion of off-road cycling on lower ground will 
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help to take the pressure off the high ground, as will education for self-restraint, and unobtrusive rangering. If the 
popularity of the activity continues to increase, however, and more ‘mountain bikers’ actually take to the 
mountains, more effective measures of discouragement will be required. 

(4) Hill tracks 

2.1.3.13 Over the past thirty years there has been a substantial increase in the number of vehicular tracks constructed to 
facilitate access on to high land for estate management purposes. Many such roads have been bulldozed and create ugly 
scars on the landscape which are slow to heal, especially on steep ground where erosion and landslips can occur. They 
also encourage quicker access to the fragile plant communities and easily eroded ground of the high land. All vehicular 
tracks within NSAs require planning consent and we propose that no new high-level vehicle tracks should be 
formed or constructed in the central montane zone, and that there should be a presumption against their 
construction elsewhere. Existing vehicle tracks which are obtrusive or penetrate into the central montane zone, 
and which are not essential for deer management purposes, should be dosed and the land restored to as natural 
a state as possible, following consultation with owners. (See also 2.16.7: Planning) 

2.1.3.14 The use of all-terrain vehicles for cross-country travel can cause severe damage to vegetation where there is 
repeated use, especially on soft ground or on the plateaux where recovery is slow. We propose that, as a general 
principle, the use of wheeled or tracked vehicles should be discouraged except for essential estate work such as 
deer control. Ideally there should be no use of these vehicles in the montane zone. Elsewhere they should be used with 
caution to avoid excessive ground damage. 

(5) Predator pressure 

2.1.3.15 Work by the MPEP has shown significantly higher numbers of scavenging birds (mainly crows and gulls) on 
those mountain plateaux which have most visitors, and this has resulted in considerable egg-clutch losses for dotterel 
and ptarmigan. This problem is most serious with crows on Cairn Goran but it has also been of concern at Glas Maol, 
where it arose mainly from common and black-headed gulls drawn from breeding colonies in lower glens. It appeal's 
that crows and gulls attracted to these areas by the ski developments and the presence of people have now adapted to 
changed feeding conditions and have started to prey upon nests. Other factors may be involved such as local relaxations 
in gamekeeping practices or the availability of additional food in winter. Further work is needed to establish fully the 
causes of the problem and identify possible remedies. One remedy might be more rigorous crow control by all land 
managers, not only on the high ground but also farther down the hill. In 1992, crow numbers on. Cairn Gorm were lower 
than those recorded in the previous five years, and coincided with a crow control scheme on the neighbouring estate of 
Abemethy. We recognise, however, that the question of predator control is important, sensitive and complex and 
recommend that the Partnership monitors the situation, develops a predator population strategy which meets 
the requirements of the natural heritage interests as well as taking into account the interests of other partners 
and ensures that it is carried out. (See also 2.2. 3.9: Woodlands). 

(6) Pollution pressure 

2.1.3. 16 There has been a marked increase in the extent and intensity of acidic (notably nitrate) deposition in the 
Cairngorms. Large concentrations of nitrogen have been found in the vegetation dominated by woolly fringe moss 

( Racomitrium lanuginosum ) on many of the heaths. In the long term this could be the most insidious of all the agents of 
change, with even greater rises in nitrate (and possibly sulphur) deposition being potentially capable of eradicating 
some lichens and mosses. As the Natural Environment Research Council (NERC) pointed out in its response to our 
Public Consultation Paper, it is important that changes which occur in vegetation, soils and fauna are not attributed 
wrongly to management or mismanagement when they are the result of external factors such as air pollution or climate 
change. We recommend that the existing research programme into the impact of airborne pollution on the 
mountain environment be intensified and that the Partnership coordinate an integrated monitoring programme 
which will provide explanations of why change is occurring. We also support the proposal that a site in the 
Cairngorms should be nominated for the Environmental Change Network (ECN) established by NERC to 
coordinate long term environmental monitoring on key sites throughout the UK (see 4.2. 1.5: Administration and 
Management Mechanisms). 

2.1.4 Summary 

2. 1.4.1 This special part of the Cairngorms Area presents one of the most difficult challenges facing all of us. Our 
proposals, taken together, have significant implications for everyone concerned with the management of the mountains: 
land owners and managers, ecologists, mountaineers, hill-walkers, naturalists, sportsmen, and countryside rangers. We 
are calling for a clearly agreed Management Strategy for the montane zone which provides for understanding 
between recreation, land management and conservation interests. It calls for close cooperation between land 
managers and all the agencies involved, particularly Scottish Natural Heritage, the Red Deer Commission, the Scottish 
Sports Council and its governing bodies for sport, the Local Enterprise Companies, the local tourist boards and the local 
authorities. The proposals will require to be refined after discussion with key interest groups and be backed by survey 
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and other technical assessments. They will also require a considerable increase m funding from many sources 
Ultimately, if these prescriptions do not work, tighter controls will become necessary (see also 4.3. 1.5: 
Administration and Management Mechanisms) 
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2.2 Woodland 



The view from the skirts of the plain near Invercauld, are very great; the hills that immediately 
abound it are cloathed with trees, particularly with birch, whose long and pendant boughs, waving a vast 
height above the head, surpass the beauties of the weeping willow. The Southern extremity is 
preeminently magnificent; the mountains form there a vast theatre, the bosom of which is covered with 
extensive forests of pines: above, the trees grow scarcer and scarcer and then seem only to sprinkle the 
surface; after which vegetation ceases, and naked summits of a surprising height succeed, many of them 
topped with perpetual snow... 

(Thomas Pennant, A Tour in Scotland, 1771) 

2.2.1 The Caledonian forest 

2.2. 1.1 The forests of the foothills of the Cairngorms are particularly significant in a British context; they represent the 
most extensive example of boreal forest in this country and one of the largest tracts of comparatively unmanaged and 
still largely unenclosed woodland. Forest represents the highest development of natural ecosystem potential below the 
treeline and contains a great diversity of plants and animals. Much of the present forest, however, is severely degraded 
in ecological terms. The past forest cover of the Area was not extensively dense and uniform. It contained a variety of 
habitats including open mire systems and forest mires with stunted pine; areas of open heath; rock, scree and open 
water; and a mosaic of forest structures with a range of tree densities and age. This variety could again become a feature 
of the Cairngorms forests. 

2.2. 1.2 The native pinewoods of today are only fragments of the original Caledonian forest. Woodland, consisting of 
Scots pine, juniper, birch, rowan, other native broadleaves and open spaces with their associated plant and animal 
communities, once covered about 80% of the land surface in the Cairngorms Area. Forest clearance began some 3- 
4,000 years ago, and culminated at the end of the 18th and beginning of the 19th centuries. Nevertheless extensive 
native woodlands survived in the Cairngorms Area and, although exploited, have continued to regenerate naturally in 
places like Rothiemurchus, Dinnet, Glen Tanar and Abemethy. Although so much of the natural forest has been lost, 
almost 10% of the area below the natural treeline (around 600 m) surrounding the central mountains is still covered by 
native woodland (this figure includes areas with scattered trees). 

2.2. 1.3 Under the EC Habitats and Species Directive (see Annex 4: Conservation Designations), Caledonian forest is 
listed as ‘a priority natural habitat type which is in danger of disappearance in the European Community and requires 
special and urgent protection measures to ensure its survival and subsequent enhancement’ . The remnant natural 
woodlands are of exceptional nature conservation and landscape value with the potential for that value to be 
substantially increased. Woodlands have a number of important functions in the Cairngorms Area: 

• Most woodlands in this country are so small that they no longer function properly as woodland 
ecosystems. We should have, especially within an area like the Cairngorms, the full range of 
forest ecosystems from the mainly deciduous riverine woodland of willow, alder and oak in the 
valleys through the native pine and birch woods on the intermediate ground to the birch and 
juniper scrub at the treeline. 

• The native woodlands, particularly the semi-natural areas, give highly valued character to the 
slopes and valleys. 

• The sustained extraction and utilisation of timber from the native forest is an important 
economic activity in Strathspey and on Deeside which for long provided stable employment for 
local people and could again do so on an increasing scale, 

• As well as their use for timber production, the woodlands provide an environment with great 
potential for outdoor recreation and sport. 

• The development and maintenance of complex woodland ecosystems contribute vitally to the 
well-being of the earth. 

2.2. 1.4 The Cairngorms Area offers a most useful base from which much more extensive forests of native species can 
be developed. We have carefully considered the potential for woodlands in the central Cairngorms area and can see a 
tremendous opportunity for environmental improvement through regeneration and extension of existing native 
woodlands and the establishment of new native woodlands. (‘Native’ in this context is not synonymous with ‘natural’, 
as native woodlands include not only the remnants of the original natural forest of pine and broad-leaved trees but also 
stands of native species, primarily Scots pine, managed in the main for timber production). 
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2 2 1 5 We believe that woodland conservation, management and restoration are key issues in maintaining and 
improving the environmental quality of the Cairngorms. We recommend that extensive regeneration of he 
Caledonian Forest should be a major priority of the Management Strategy. Such r egenera ion > s 
e„cour aged, particularly to Strathspey and on Upper Deeside, with the long term objective of for mmg two large 
forests, she Forest of Strathspey and the Forest of Mar. The indicative map in Annex 1 1.4 shows the approximate 
areas within which these proposed forests should be developed in the long term, and specifies priority areas when woi 
should be specifically encouraged in the early years of the implementation of the Management Strategy. These 
boundaries should not be considered as definitive at this stage. 

2 9 1 6 The Forests of Strathspey and of Mar should generally develop towards a semi-natural form achieved primarily 
by natural regeneration from trees of local origin so that the natural woodland structure and the genetic charactei o e 
native species are conserved. The forests would include open areas with scattered trees as well as more densely wooded 
areas There should be specially protected primary natural areas; but much of the forest could be harvested in a manner 
whfohls clX With the natural heritage interest (see also 2.2.2.3-4, below). Better farmland should be mamtamed 
to preserve diversity of employment, landscape and habitat. 

2.2. 1.7 The most appropriate areas for woodland expansion would normally be what is now moorland, some of which 
already has a scattering of trees, particularly around natural woodland remnants. Within the two Forests of Stiat spey 
and Mar trees of non-native species (such as spruce, larch and lodgepole pine) and native species of non-native origin 
(eg. Scots pine of known German origin from 19th century planting) should be replaced with trees of local origin w ei 
appropriate at the time of felling (which should be advanced if possible). Plantations of native species of local origin 
should be restructured by thinning and premature felling to create a more diverse age and species stmctuie. The genetic 
integrity of native woodland in the Highlands is important, as the native trees such as birch and Scots pine are a e 
extreme western end of their natural range in Eurasia. Gene complexes have developed allowing them to withstand the 
vagaries of our maritime climate such as mild winters, wet snowfall and unseasonal frosts. 



Red Deer 

2 2 18 Within the surviving pinewoods red deer numbers have long prevented natural regeneration. The question of 
red deer in woodland areas is discussed more fully in 2.7: Red Deer. Suffice it to say here that we believe that the 
conversion of some of the forest/moorland zone into woodland is not incompatible, in the long term, with the 
continuation of deer stalking on the open hill. Red deer are a natural component of the native woodland and the aim 
must be to allow their return to a woodland and scrubland habitat (it is ironic that the term ‘deer forest now noirna y 
implies ‘bare hillside’). However, there are extremely complex issues involved. In the short and medium term there is a 
major problem, particularly in the southern sector, in that much of the area there which should ideally be given priority 
for regeneration coincides with deer winter range carrying a high density of deer. Some progress is being made ahead y . 
A careful strategy will need to be worked out by all interested parties in terms of the timing of woodland regeneration 

and extension and a reduction in deer numbers in these parts. 



Multi-purpose woodland 

2 9 19 Government forestry policy now encourages the development of native woodlands designed to create multi- 
purpose forests through the Woodland Grant Scheme and, in particular, the Native Pinewood Scheme The Forestry 
Commission’s Forestry Policy for Great Britain (1991) stated: “Forests and woodlands are an integral part of the rural 
environment, providing important opportunities for recreation and for public access to the countryside. They aie also a 

valued component of our landscapes and an essential habitat for wildlife Multi-purpose use is an important aspect o 

present forestry policy. The emphasis has widened from encouraging timber production to the provision of social an 
environmental benefits arising from planting and managing attractive, as well as productive, woodlands. While the 
strategic aim of the conservation and extension of the woodlands will be primarily to protect and enhance e 
heritage value of the area, we see this in a context of multi-purpose forests which provide a variety of benefits: 
timber, recreation, sport, landscape value, water improvement, amenity and the conservation of wildlife habitats 
and archaeological sites. These benefits will occur in differing degrees throughout the forest, and should vaiy fiom 
areas where woodland conservation is the primary aim to other areas where timber production or recreation assume 
more importance. While these other considerations will result in some reduction of timber production per unit area, we 
consider that this will be more than compensated by the significant expansion of the woodland area which we are 

recommending. 

2 2.1.10 On archaeological grounds, Historic Scotland have expressed their deep concern about the “irresistible drive to 
tree regeneration” in the uplands: “If the extent of regenerated woodland is to increase then Flistonc Scotland believes 
that a workable system to mitigate the effects on archaeology must be implemented. This would require the 
identification of the larger areas of archaeological importance on which regeneration would not be encouraged and the 
identification of smaller areas to be preserved within regeneration schemes. In both, strategies to ensure continuation of 
active management would have to be explored.” We agree that archaeological considerations must not be overlooked in 
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the siting and design of new or regenerated woodland, and look to Historic Scotland to provide the necessary survey 
base which can inform management policies (see 2.9.2: Cultural Heritage) 

2.2.2 Timber production and amenity 

2.2.2. 1 Concern has also been expressed to us by woodland managers about the problem of mature woods where there 
is a perceived need to leave them unharvested beyond their economic life for amenity, community or conservation 
reasons. Forestry policy does not dictate when trees should be felled, but constraints imposed on harvesting for 
conservation, landscape or amenity reasons can affect the attractiveness of productive forestry as an investment. It is 
important that some woodland should be left to grow beyond the commercial rotation age for reasons such as nature 
conservation, landscaping, amenity and recreation (including some of the areas specifically established as Community 
Woods). The annual Special Management Grant (part of the Woodland Grant Scheme) can be paid for a variety of 
reasons including the management of semi-natural woodland; no time limit is imposed on this grant. However, it is 
acknowledged that this is not on a par with the loss involved in the delay in the realisation of capital caused by 
constraints on the right to fell quality mature pinewoods. The Forestry Authority is urged to investigate this issue 
further and to make proposals this will ensure that growers are encouraged to contribute to the local 
environment. This would include being eligible for special management grants for non-intervention management 
where that is appropriate. 

2.22.2 The balance between non-harvested natural forest areas and forests from which the timber will be harvested will 
require careful consideration if the natural heritage aims and the range of economic activities based on the extended 
forest areas are to be satisfactorily achieved. Where the forest is extended by natural regeneration from the existing 
native pinewood remnants in the higher and more remote parts of the central montane zone there should be a 
presumption that it should remain unharvested and serve primarily conservation, landscape and recreational aims. 

Where it extends into the lower moorland or valley zones, some non-harvested examples of the natural woodland 
sequence from valley to hill should be retained but there should be a presumption in favour of harvesting. Between 
those two situations there will be intermediates where the balance of interest between conservation, recreation, timber 
production and other aims will require detailed discussion between all the interested parties under the aegis of the 
Partnership. 

2.2.2.3 The most cost-effective method of harvesting may not in all circumstances cause the minimum of disturbance 
or be the most beneficial to the local habitat. The encouragement of small felling coupes, selective rather than clear 
felling, lighter harvesting equipment and cableway extraction can be of advantage to the habitat both aesthetically and 
ecologically. The extra costs involved may be more than outweighed by the environmental benefits obtained. There 
may also be benefits to the local community from the additional employment created by those less capital intensive 
harvesting systems. Road density, design and construction should also be given careful consideration. Extraction routes 
need not be ugly bulldozed scars on the landscape nor sources for erosion. The possibility should be explored of 
providing advice, demonstration projects and grant aid to ensure that timber harvesting remains as compatible 
as possible with the natural heritage and aesthetic interest of the Area. 

2.2.2.4 Around towns and villages we recommend more sympathetic coordination between the aims of timber 
production and ofaceess and enjoyment by the community. We also recognise that there are some places, especially 
on the lower ground, where non-native trees make an important contribution to the economy and can blend well into the 
landscape. Local communities should, wherever possible, be encouraged and enabled to become involved in the 
development of Community Woodlands. The Woodlands Grant Scheme includes a Supplement for the establishment of 
new Community Woods, and the Special Management Grant can be paid for recreational improvements. We 
recommend that the supplement be extended to include the conversion of existing woods for community use. 

2.2 2.5 There is great potential, especially in Strathspey, for the restoration of native woodland in the large 
forest areas managed by Forest Enterprise where some semi-natural woodland remnants still exist. Forest 
Enterprise have announced plans to restore and regenerate all of the semi-natural pinewoods in their care throughout the 
Flighlands, They intend to double the core area of these pinewoods by the year 2000, creating in the process Caledonian 
Forest Reserves covering more than 12,000 ha. The first Reserve of 500 ha has been designated in the Glenmore Forest 
Park in the centre of the area we are defining as the Forest of Strathspey. We welcome this initiative as one which 
equates with our aims. We would encourage Forest Enterprise to extend the use of native species, when operations 
permit, over the whole of the Glenmore and Inshriach Forests which both lie within the Forest of Strathspey area. We 
believe that the extension of this conversion process through the Cairngorms Area, and particularly in the new Forests 
of Strathspey and Mar, should contribute significantly to our overall objectives. We would stress that this restoration •. 
work should ensure that the full potential for nature conservation and landscape improvement is realised and should be 
based on long term plans. 

2. 2.2.6 We recognise that creating extended areas of woodland has obvious implications for land management in other 
sectors. Some farmers have expressed concern that their farms might be swallowed up and covered with trees instead. 
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We wish to make it clear that the major expansion will take place on open moorland reaching up towards the original 
treeline; the amount of better farmland within the proposed areas is relatively small and should be tetained as farmland. 
The interrelationships between woodland development and deer, grouse moor and water management are dealt with in 
subsequent sections. The potential for developing recreational facilities in woodland is discussed further in 2.13.3. 

Outdoor Recreation. 

2.2.3 The new Forests 

2.2.3. 1 A policy of establishing new woodland by natural regeneration will inevitably take at least a century to achieve 
its ultimate objective. We believe that a slow and careful approach is the correct way to achieve such a significant 
change in the landscape. The aim should therefore be to set a stable long-term framework for woodland 
development in keeping with natural time-scales. The only exception which requires widespread immediate action is 
the regeneration of those existing areas of old native woodland which are currently dying out. 

2.23.2 The regeneration of the Caledonian Forest should primarily be by natural regeneration; some planting, however, 
may be required to extend the Forest where suitable seed trees are absent, and in certain circumstances (see 2. /, 9.1-4. 

Red Deer) the remnant native pinewoods may need to be given immediate protection from red deer by means of 
exclosure fencing. It is essential to achieve a planned programme which starts with commitments to regeneiate within a 
range of 1,000 to 1,500 hectares of regenerating woodland per annum, falling below 1,000 hectares per annum after five 
years or so, with a sustained annual programme of about 700 hectares per annum from, say, twenty years onwards. Such 
an initial programme, combined with more active management especially of semi-natural woodland and woodland used 
for recreational purposes, could attract grant worth in the region of £1 million per annum which would create a 
worthwhile increase in employment throughout the Area. The emphasis in the early years should be on promoting such 
woodland development on land within the priority areas identified in the map in Annex 1 1.4. Elsewhere within the 
proposed Forests such woodland development should be undertaken on an opportunity basis at first, with consideration 
given to promoting it on a more systematic basis once woodland development in the priority areas is well under way. 

As the existing high proportion of young woodland comes into production and more old woodland is actively managed 
the production of timber should not be affected and could well increase, despite a higher proportion of the woodlands 
being managed primarily for reasons other than timber production. 

2.2.3. 3 To summarise, we recommend that over time all existing native woodland should be conserved, improved 
and extended to provide long term environmental, recreational and timber benefits. This strategy will create a 
mosaic of native woodland interspersed with heather moorland, grassland, peatland and wetland and, on the 
lower ground in particular, agricultural land and productive forest of native and non-native species. Heather 
moors will still be extensive in some parts and used for grouse shooting and open hill deer stalking with the 
higher grassland areas being important as deer summering grounds. The proposed forest expansion should 
occur over a very long time-scale of more than 100 years with perhaps half occurring in the first 50 years. The 
natural heritage, employment, tourism, sport, wildlife and the owners of the land should all benefit greatly from 
the major changes proposed. 

2.23.4 The recommendations above should be implemented by the Forestry Authority working with the 
Cairngorms Partnership, assisted by SNH, RDC, the local authorities, HIE and the LECs. This should be done 
initially by vigorously promoting the recommendations within and around the Cairngorms Area, encouraging 
landowners, managers and tenants to bring existing woodland into the Woodland Grant Scheme (if it is not already 
managed under an existing Forestry Commission scheme) with the aims outlined above. In addition to the Woodland 
Grant Scheme, its various supplements (such as that for new Community Woods) and its management grants, other 
grants are available from SNH for improving public access and for protecting and improving habitat such as woody 
scrub at the treeline and along watercourses. 

2.23.5 We are encouraged by the fact that a considerable increase in the regeneration of existing natural pinewoods has 
occurred in recent years throughout the Highlands, and that the take-up of the new native pinewood grant scheme 
introduced by the Forestry Commission in 1989 has been high. Nevertheless there is a perceived risk that the Woodland 
Grant Scheme in its present form may not be attractive enough to woodland owners and managers to encourage their 
support for our proposals. We note that the Forestry Commission is currently reviewing the Woodland Grant Scheme. 

In order to achieve the ambitious programme we have summarised in 2.23.4, above, it is vital that the take-up of grant 
should be much higher than it has been to date in the Cairngorms Area. We recommend that the Forestry Authority 
should consider the introduction of improved means of support for native woodland regeneration, extension, 
maintenance and enhancement, particularly in the Cairngorms Area, in recognition of the national and 
international importance of this woodland. 

2.23.6 Although woodland establishment by natural regeneration is supported by the Woodland Grant Scheme as now 
operated, the scheme favours the promotion of regeneration by fencing rather than by other means of reducing grazing 
pressure.' Under the current scheme, if no capital expenditure is initiated to encourage regeneration, grant is not paid 
until regeneration is evident at the minimum stocking rate, but where fencing is undertaken, 50 % of the establishment 
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grant is payable initially. This means that where an owner seeks to promote natural regeneration by the reduction of 
deer numbers without fencing, no grant will be received until trees have been established. We recommend that, with 
the cooperation of the Deer Management Groups, a Stewardship incentive should be incorporated into the 
present Woodland Grant Scheme to encourage the natural regeneration of native woodland without fencing. In 
order to achieve this, initial grant for such schemes should be payable when approved management measures are 
first put into effect. Payment for achievement of regeneration in such schemes should be more flexible in relation to 
time-scale and stocking density, depending on site considerations and advice from SNH and the RDC. 

2.2.3. 7 The Indicative Forestry Strategies which have been or are being prepared by the regional councils reflect the 
priorities suggested in this Report, indicating where the establishment of new woodland is preferable and where caution 
should be exercised before undertaking such plans in view of potential clashes with aspects such as the natural heritage 
and landscape interests. The new Forestry Authority Guides to the good management of various types of semi-natural 
woodland, which are to be published soon, will assist owners of this woodland to draw up detailed management plans 
for this important habitat. 

2. 2. 3. 8 The Forestry Authority has set up an Advisory Panel on Native Woodlands in the Highlands which will be a 
focal point for stimulating and encouraging local initiatives concerned with native woodlands and a forum for 
discussing land-use issues which may arise from an expansion of such woodland. We would hope that this will assist in 
stimulating the changes in woodland type and cover we are advocating in this Report. 

2.2. 3. 9 Control of crows, foxes and rabbits is essential in some wooded areas, as is adequate deer control within 
woodland, and these are, and must continue to be, elements of effective management. Forest owners must be given 
every encouragement to manage populations of predators such as foxes in areas where they can adversely affect the 
viability of neighbouring activities, although we recognise that foxes can also reduce the numbers of small herbivores. 
Consideration should be given to communal fox control schemes involving both Forest Enterprise and private woodland 
owners, where appropriate. We would also like to see the defunct Rabbit Clearance Societies re-established. In carrying 
out these schemes the aim should be to reduce the numbers of such pest species to manageable levels compatible with 
the natural heritage interest. (See also 2.1.3.15: The Mountains). 

2.2.3.10 We have noted that crofters can now, under the Crofter Forestry (Scotland) Act 1991, with the owners’ 
permission, establish and own woodland on the land which they croft. We suggest that landowners should be 
encouraged to make similar arrangements for tenant farmers. In addition the Local Enterprise Companies should 
examine employment opportunities for localised industries such as wood-turning, furniture-making and the production 
of timber building materials. More environmentally friendly but potentially more labour intensive forestry practices 
should be encouraged and incentives should be sought where these are significantly more expensive. The LECs should 
take forward the additional training which such methods and additional industries will require in the Area, together with 
the additional training for forestry and downstream industries in light of the larger programmes proposed. (See also 
2.14: Economic and Social Development). 

2.2.3. 1 1 The question of birchwood regeneration is discussed in 2.4.3. 2/3: The Valleys. 
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23 Moorland 



Beery me owre on Beinn a’ Bhuird! 

Doon at the boddom o’ yon roch quarry hole, 

Glacier-howkit fin a’thing in snaw wis smored, 

For I couldna thole, 

Na, I couldna thole to be faur the angel sings, 

Me that has scuttered wi’ granite and hedder for biel’. 

And kent the spang o’ the golden eagle’s wings! 

Hap me up weel. 

But nae owre weel, for ilka noo ’n ’an 
I wid like to be wi’ the ongauns and the steer, 

Wind on Dubh Lochan, thunder owre Ben A’ an, 

And the reid hull deer. 

(John C. Milne, Coin an Dubh Lochan) 

2.3.1 The open rolling heather moorland of the Cairngorms is a remarkable habitat, not only because of its ecological 
diversity and beauty but also because of the land use which created it. It is largely derived from woodland and scrub and 
is the end result of grazing and burning practised over a long period of time. Visually the mixture of reddish-purple and 
strong earthy colours expressed so well in early autumn is one of the glories of the Highland scene. Much of the 
diversity of habitat is retained on the moorland and there is a complexity not evident to the casual onlooker. 

2.3.2 Heather moorland 

2.3.2. 1 Some of the most extensive, economically important and visually spectacular heaths of common heather 

(. Calluna vulgaris ) in Scotland cover the hillsides of sporting estates in the Eastern Grampians. There is no landscape 
nor ecosystem quite like it anywhere else in the world, not only with regard to its vegetation, habitats, birds and insects 
but also in the way these heather moorlands are managed through rotational burning and grazing - a traditional form of 
management dating back to the mid- 19th century. This management produces a patchwork of different-aged stands of 
heather to provide food and nesting cover for red grouse. We recognise the pivotal importance of grouse moor 
management for the economy, ecology and social fabric of the Scottish uplands and we attach a high priority to 
maintaining heather moorland in certain parts of the Area as well as encouraging native woodland regeneration in 

others. 

2. 3. 2. 2 An intensively managed monoculture of heather is not what is wanted. Instead, we seek a mosaic of habitats 
with intensively managed grouse moors centre stage in certain areas, especially in the eastern Cairngorms. The mixture 
of birds, animals and plants is outstanding on well-managed moorland. The densities reached by some of the birds 
breeding on moorland (particularly red grouse and golden plover) or feeding over it are unparalleled. The moors are 
important hunting grounds for golden eagle, peregrine, kestrel and raven and breeding and feeding areas for merlin and 
hen harrier. One widespread source of food for the larger birds of prey is the mountain hare, which is commonest 
between 300 m and 700 m on well burned grouse moors. The ubiquitous wheatear and meadow pipit provide plentiful 
quarry for merlin. There is a great range of invertebrates, helped by a myriad of niches and habitats created by the 
complex interplays of burning, by grazing patterns by sheep and deer and by the variability in geology, soils, drainage, 
slope, climate and past management. 

2. 3. 2. 3 The diversity in animals and plants of the heather moorlands is enhanced by the wealth of associated habitats 
including flushed mires and grassland, blanket bog, springs, wet heath and remnants of scrub and woodland. The 
quality of those habitats is dependent upon low grazing levels and a high standard of burning practice in the 
surrounding heather. Many of these associated habitats are of benefit to grouse productivity, especially wet flushes 
which provide invertebrate food (mainly craneflies) vital for the survival of red grouse chicks. Enhancement and 
restoration of scrub (especially birch and willow) in some areas may favour black grouse. Heavy grazing ultimately 
leads to dominance of grasses and blaeberry in place of heather, with detrimental effects both on giouse and on the 
diversity of other plants and animals. 

2.3. 2.4 The Management Strategy should include an element of indicative zoning for moorland. We are proposing that 
some moorland should be given over to woodland particularly for the Forest of Strathspey and the Forest of Mar (see 

2 2 17' Woodland). Elsewhere, particularly in the Eastern Cairngorms, distinctive heather moorland should be retained 
as healthy, well managed grouse moors. On heather moors where grouse productivity is not the main objective, such as 
on some Nature Reserves, restoration of natural woodland and juniper stands should be the primary aim to perpetuate 
the dynamic nature of this habitat. On heather moorland this is mainly Scots pine and birch woodland, with oak/birch 
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woodland on better soils at lower elevations. In wetter areas willow, and on even richer soils hazel, are important. 
Regeneration should develop from existing areas of native woodland. There is also scope for woodland and scrub 
regeneration on areas of heather moorland on the poorest rocks, chiefly on the extensive granite core of the Cairngorms 
where grouse numbers are very low. Parts of the granite Cairngorms also have rare relicts of juniper scrub within the 
upper altitudinal limits of heather growth; the survival of these is attributable to low grazing and absence of burning, 
and the regeneration of those areas should remain undisturbed. 

2.3.3 Moorland management 

2.3.3. 1 There are now serious concerns in many quarters about changes in the extent and quality of moorland in the 
United Kingdom. Scotland has lost about a quarter of its moorland since 1945 (see 2.7.9,5: Red Deer). There has been a 
corresponding loss of moorland in the Cairngorms, mainly as a result of tree planting combined with heavy grazing 
pressures of sheep and, more locally, deer. The losses are greater under poor burning practices in some areas. Winter 
feeding of sheep stock can concentrate animals to the extent that trampling and local heavy grazing pushes back heather 
in favour of grass and bare ground. The artificial feeding of deer adjacent to woodland has the same consequence. We 
recommend that the maintenance of extensive open heather moors in certain parts of the Cairngorms, especially 
in the east, should be an important objective of the Management Strategy. We further recommend that 
moorland areas not managed primarily as grouse moor, notably (but not only) within the Cairngorms National 
Nature Reserve, should shift towards native scrub and woodland mosaics. To that end it is important that the 
distribution and status of good quality heather moorland should be mapped and monitored. 

2.3. 3.2 The maintenance of productive moorland, notably grouse moors, depends upon careful and sensitive 
management. Research by the Institute of Terrestrial Ecology (ITE) has shown the value of carefully controlled burns: 
ideally, a mixture of traditional strip bums and small-scale patch burns creating a range of habitats valuable to wildlife. 
Nature conservation interests would also be served by leaving unburned strips along the edges of wet flushes and close 
to crags. Where grazing levels are low this would encourage limited scrub regeneration. The strips of tall heather, with 
scrub in places, would provide nesting sites for moorland birds, including grouse, and would benefit invertebrates. 
Leaving some unbumed heather is also of value in encouraging a flora of species which are intolerant of frequent 
burning such as mosses, lichens and clubmosses. Above about 700 m heather becomes short and regeneration is slow, 
and here ptarmigan take over from red grouse. Burning is of no benefit above this altitude and tends to encourage the 
formation of scree. 



2. 3.3. 3 Encouragement and advice to land managers to improve standards of moorland management are widely 
available through the medium of advice notes, codes of guidance and booklets; yet poor standards persist in some 
places. More active methods of advice should be promoted, but shortcomings are as likely to be due to labour shortages 
as to ignorance. We recommend that the Partnership, through SNH and SOAFD, should devote special attention 
to promoting good heather management, by grant-aid if necessary. 



2. 3. 3. 4 In some people’s minds there is a thin dividing line between ‘vermin’ and ‘predators’ on grouse moors and, 
although we endorse the need for efficient control of crows and foxes, we deplore the illegal killing of birds of prey. 
Data from the RSPB indicate that specially protected raptors such as peregrine and hen harrier are still being killed in 
the Area and information collected by SOAFD reveals the illegal presence of poisoned baits. We believe that those who 
commit such crimes must come into line with the majority of owners and their staff who accept their responsibilities for 
protected birds on their land. Flagrant disregard, by a few, of the Wildlife and Countryside Act 1981 endangers the 
spirit of partnership we have been promoting. The overall aim should be to maintain a sustainable and diverse 
moorland resource offering important and safe habitats for wildlife while also providing valuable returns from 
shooting. 



2.3.4 Peatland 

2.3.4. 1 The peatlands of the Cairngorms are a very sensitive resource and need careful management. They are 
important wildlife habitats with a significant present and future role to play in maintaining open habitats and transition 
zones within the forest and moorland zone. They are particularly susceptible to damage, for example from uncontrolled 
muirburn or from trampling. On the open water-logged areas where blanket peat forms we recommend that there should 
be no burning at all. Greater care is required to prevent muirburn from spreading into peatland areas. The apparent 
increase in peat erosion and hagging, so evident on some of the high plateaux, could be due to one or more causes such 
as the Little Ice Age of the mid- 16th to mid- 18th centuries, the increase in air pollution, climatic change and more 
recent grazing pressures. More research is required to establish and distinguish the causes. 

2. 3.4.2 Small-scale cutting of peat to provide a traditional source of domestic fuel is part of the local way of life, while 
the relatively small commercial extraction operation between Tomintoul and Glenlivet provides valuable local 
employment. What concerns us, however, is the possibility of further peat extraction on an industrial scale, for peat is a 
resource which is basically irreplaceable. Major reserves of blanket peat are generally in remote hill ground where we 
believe that large-scale extraction would not be desirable. 
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23.4.3 Peatlands are particularly sensitive to alteration in their hydrology, a process which can result from change in 
vegetation cover, drainage, climate or simply natural succession. Moor ‘gripping’ (open hill drainage) can be a 
damaging activity and one which generally has little commercial benefit. Alterations in hydrology are critical to wildlife 
and vegetation composition and are not compatible with sporting or natural heritage interests. Any management regime 
should take account of the sensitivity of the various peatlands to hydrological change. We recommend that moor 
‘gripping’ should cease. 

2.3.5 Throughout the moorland and peatland landscape of the Cairngorms we are looking for a stewardship strategy 
founded firmly on caring management. There is no reason why this entire resource should not be managed in a tmly 
sustainable way, offering rewards for local residents in terms of sporting revenue and also for wildlife. 
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2.4 The Valleys 



These great glacial valleys, known all over the world as glens, have for thousands of years so 
completely contained the hearts and minds of their people within thin ribbons of intimate 
settlement, sometimes twenty miles long, that, even after a lifetime away, and for all the magic 
and romance of the high hills, it is of the glens they most longingly speak. 

(John Lister-Kaye, The Seeing Eye, 1979) 

2.4.1 The straths, glens and other low ground around the Cairngorms (up to between 300 and 400 m) are vitally 
important for both people and wildlife. The valleys provide the home and workplace for most of the human population 
of the Area. They also form the part of the Cairngorms scene most visited by tourists and hold its most familiar 
landscape features. There is a splendid blend here of woodland and farmland and of rivers, lochs and marshes, each 
adding visual variety to the local scene and each giving living-space to different groups of plants, insects, birds and 
animals. The valleys of the Spey and the Dee are major features of the Scottish landscape defining the main upland 
massif. Originally carved by rivers, the valleys have been scoured by glaciers to give their typically smooth appearance 
when viewed in a downstream direction and their rugged appearance when viewed in an upstream direction. The 
dramatic spurs of the Dee valley between Braemar and Bal later, which are cliffed only on their down-valley flanks, are 
important examples of such a landscape. Further detail is added to the floor of the valleys by irregular ridges, mounds 
and terraces of gravel related to the melting of the last ice sheet. The rich variety of habitats on the low ground owes 
much not only to the power of natural forces but also to generations of human activity. Diversity is the most obvious 
and visually attractive feature here and is one of the keys to the natural heritage value of the low ground. 

2.4.2 The rivers 

2.4.2. 1 The two major rivers, the Spey and the Dee, are among the largest, least polluted and least modified river 
systems in Britain (see also 2.6: Water) and are of prime local, national and international importance. The Dee is low in 
nutrients along its entire 140 km length from source to sea, which gives its aquatic plant communities (mainly small 
mosses and liverworts) considerable ecological significance. The waters of the Spey (172 km), in contrast, are low in 
nutrient in the upper reaches but become richer as they flow into the middle reaches, providing a more abundant aquatic 
flora and a greater proportion of higher plants than the Dee. 



2.4.2. 2 The relatively unpolluted waters of the Cairngorms Area have immense value for the malt whisky industry, 
which is an important source of national revenue and local employment in some of the communities on the flanks of the 
Cairngorms. There is a relatively narrow range of fish species in the rivers, but the salmonid fish are of great 
importance to the local economy as a sustainably exploitable resource (although there is concern about declining 
numbers, especially of spring salmon). The breeding birds of the river corridors are typical of good upland river areas 
and include well-established populations of birds such as dipper, grey wagtail and goosander as well as nearly all of the 
UK’s breeding goldeneye. It was here, Loo that the ospreys started their recolonisation of Scotland. From the ecological 
perspective, potentially damaging impacts include water abstraction schemes, modification of water courses through 
channel management, and pollution (see also 2.6: Water). 



2.4.2. 3 



Other important waters in the river system of the straths and 



valleys include the Feshie, the Avon, the Don, the 



Garry, the Tilt, the Ardle, the Blackwater, the Isla and the North and South Esks. The Feshie is a fast-flowing, steeply- 
profiled and highly dynamic river; its frequently shifting channels, its well-preserved terraces which record thousands 
of years of river history and its large alluvial fan make it of the highest national importance for fluvial geomorphology. 
The Avon, like the Dee, has its source high in the very heart of the Cairngorms massi f; it cuts through lime-rich rocks in 
its fall to meet the Spey, which adds to the fertility of its strath and the diversity of its plant and animal communities. 
The clarity of its water, the beauty of its bankside woodlands and the variety of its lime-loving plants make the Avon, 
for all its short length, sparkle with natural heritage interest. In Strathdon, the River Don flows through ancient farmland 
and mature wooded hills - ‘the Loire of Scotland’, as John Buchan called it: a place of castles, beautiful scenery and 
lively traditions where hill-farming, fishing, forestry and tourism support a sturdy local people and the close-knit 



mixture of habitats supports a great variety of wildlife. Apart from a few trees around the lodge and abandoned station 
at Dalnaspidal and some morainic mounds on the valley floor, the upper reaches of the Garry are desolate and 
featureless; even the water that used to tumble over the shelves of slaty rock has mostly been diverted for hydro-electric 
purposes. By Struan and Calvine, however, the landscape has changed to one of birchwoods interspersed with meadows 
alongside the river, and coniferous forest is now well established on either side of and above the celebrated Falls of 



Bruar. Systematic planting in the 18th and 19th centuries by the Dukes of Atholl has created a beautiful landscape of 
parkland and gardens with mature trees and plantations of fir, larch and beech radiating out from Blair Castle. At Blair 
Atholl the Garry is joined by the Tilt and its tributaries the Banvie and the Fender. The ancient right of way to Deeside 
runs alongside the Tilt and the river valley is formed within a band of limestone with occasional outcrops of marble. 
The underlying rocks and soils provide verdant grassland at high altitude and wooded gorges with rich pavement 
vegetation at lower levels. The catchments of the Ardle, Blackwater, Isla, South Esk and North Esk drain the southern 
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and south eastern flanks of the Grampians. Their catchments are long, narrow and steeply sloping; the mam land uses in 
the upper reaches are rough grazing for sheep and cattle, deer forest and grouse moor, and forestry. 

Marshes 

2.4.24 A unique system of lochs and marshes has developed where the Spey meanders through the broad, gently 
sloping valley of its middle reaches downstream of Kingussie (see also 2.6.4: Water). The Insh Marshes (or Insh 
Meadows, as they are sometimes called) are the largest floodplain mire in Britain outside the Norfolk Broads; they were 
drained in the past but the old ditches and banks are now mostly defunct. There are dense beds of northern sedge, with 
habitat types including poor fen, reedbed, herb-rich swamp, willow carr, wet grassland, open water and ditches. Least 
yellow waterlily and greater bladderwort are among the wide range of rare aquatic plants. The Marshes are a very 
special place from a natural heritage perspective. They are of international importance as a breeding ground and i ceding 
area for water birds including goldeneye, spotted crake and the rare wood sandpiper. In winter, flocks of up to 200 
whooper swans gather on the flooded marshes and hen harriers roost in the reedbeds. Other lochs in the middle reaches 
of the Spey have international importance as wintering grounds for wildfowl. Many rare and local marshland 
invertebrates depend on the Marshes. The lochs form a much-loved part of the landscape below the north-western side 
of the mountains and make an important contribution to the tourism and recreation value of the Area. 

2.4.3 Woodland 

2.4.3. 1 The valleys of the Spey and the Dee contain extensive woodlands (see also 2.2.1: Woodland). Most of these are 
of high environmental interest, particularly where they are dominated by Scots pine which has been managed on a long 
rotation. A small proportion of the woods consists of plantations where exotic species dominate. Most of these forests 
provide great opportunity for environmental improvement through careful landscaping and diversification while 
retaining their contribution to the economy of the Area. 

Birehwoods 

2.4.3. 2 Another part of the valley mosaic is broadleaved woodland, in particular birch. Birch is a common tree in much 
of the semi-natural woodland in Badenoch and Strathspey District, but pure birehwoods occur typically on the more 
fertile schistose soils around the edges of the forest zone and in the valley bottoms. Most of these woods are 
unmanaged, surviving on farmlands or on the fringes of plantations. There are two particularly fine examples of 
birehwoods on either side of the Cairngorms, in the Craigeilachie National Nature Reserve beside Aviemore and at 
Mon-one, above Braemar. Craigeilachie is rich in insect life, including the large and attractive Kentish Glory moth 
(which is now confined to Scotland) and the very localised Rannoch Sprawler moth. Buzzards, tree pipits and willow 
warblers are characteristic breeding birds of the Cairngorms Area birehwoods. Birchwood growing on block scree is 
prime wildcat territory and roe deer are widespread. Red deer come down to both birehwoods and pinewoods at night 
and in winter snows. The changing colour and graceful shape of birehwoods are very appealing to many people, giving 
an attractive counterpoint to the blue-green of the pines and forming another important landscape element in the valleys. 
Bobbins made from native birchwood were a major export from the Cairngorms Area to urban cotton mills during the 
Industrial Revolution, so birch has also had an interesting part in local history. 

24.3.3 Birch woodland is a largely unmanaged resource which regenerates when grazing pressures allow. Red deer 
are the main herbivores limiting the spread of birch woodland in upland areas, whereas on the lower ground it is a 
combination of grazing by sheep, cattle, deer, hares and rabbits which restricts further expansion. The improvement of 
the condition of the birehwoods is a matter of careful management. Whereas selective grazing improves the ground 
flora, overgrazing will impoverish it and generally reduce the wildlife interest of the woods. Birch is normally the first 
tree species to regenerate when grazing is eliminated from heavily grazed pasture. It tends to grow very quickly and is 
relatively short-lived (50-200 years), but can be overtaken by more shade-tolerant species if the vegetation is left 
undisturbed by grazing for more than one generation of trees. Birehwoods normally persist by legenerating beyond the 
canopy of existing wood, throwing seed outwards and gradually moving position over time while the older trees die. 
When a wood is girdled by exclosure fencing, the trees are sometimes unable to ‘escape’ from the site because of heavy 
grazing outside the fence. We welcome the recent establishment of the Highland Birehwoods initiative, a jointly 
funded partnership initiative sponsored by the Forestry Authority, SNH, Highlands and Islands Enterprise and 
Highland Regional Council, which is specifically aimed at promoting regeneration and active management of 
birehwoods throughout the Highland Region and enhancing the range and value of sustainable benefits. We 
understand that similar initiatives are being considered in the Grampian and Tayside Regions and would 
welcome their introduction. 

2.4.4 Farmland 

24.4,1 The farmland around the Cairngorms provides essential employment for local people, both directly and 
indirectly, and also provides important habitat for a tremendous variety of wildlife (see also 2.5: Agriculture). The 
recent Red Data book of birds in Britain lists 1 17 species whose populations in Britain are threatened or are of 
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conservation significance; no fewer than 46 of them occur on farm holdings in the Cairngorms Area. The meadows are 
often rich in wildflowers. The pastures, hay meadows and wet meadows are particularly valuable lor breeding waders 
such as oystercatcher, lapwing, redshank and snipe which are such an integral part of the summer scene. These birds are 
now scarce in many agricultural areas farther south because of drainage and intensification of farming methods but they 
still breed in good numbers in the straths and glens of the Cairngorms Area; what is still regarded as commonplace in 
the Caimgonns Area is now considered very special indeed elsewhere. Twenty-nine species of mammals are present 
including nationally important species such as red squirrel, wildcat, pine marten and otter. This farming environment 
and the habitats it provides are the final piece in the mosaic of diversity provided by the straths and glens and form an 
important transition towards the habitats of the higher ground. 

2.4.4.2 The farmland has been subjected to less intensive agricultural pressures than in many other parts of the country. 
The environmental conditions for plant growth in the middle and upper parts of the straths and glens of the Caimgonns 
Area are, however, poor compared with more fertile and warmer agricultural areas. The relatively low output per 
hectare leads to a low return in relation to the cost of inputs. The type of low intensity farming which has been 
traditional in the river valleys and on the hill slopes of the Cairngorms Area is under increasingly severe economic 
pressure. It follows that the wildlife which relies on that human activity for its continued existence in the straths and 
glens is similarly vulnerable. The potentially damaging impacts include the abandonment of traditional agriculture, 
overgrazing in some parts and undergrazing in others and conversion to monoculture forestry or urban development. 
Both people and wildlife will benefit from the enhanced support for environmentally friendly farming in the 
mechanisms of the new Cairngorms Straths ESA and the extended Breadalbane ESA (see 2.5.2: Agriculture). 

Wildlife 

2.4.5. 1 Some of the habitats used by wildlife in the straths and glens are man-made but they also include important 
natural features, many of which are in SSSIs and deserve very high standards of safeguard. There is a key interaction 
between wildlife habitat and land use, through agriculture, forestry, recreation and to some extent urbanisation. 
Recognition of this interaction offers special opportunities for involving local people in the practice of environmental 
management, much more so than in the central montane zone. We would welcome a lead from SNH in compiling a 
comprehensive wildlife inventory of the valley zone to encourage a real sense of local ownership of the natural 
heritage and to help to inform future policy-making. 
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2.5 Agriculture 



Shinbrae was a fine hill farm, well set upon the brae above its neighbours. The farmhouse 
squared its shoulders to the four winds with a sullen dignity, and the steading stood out boldly 
behind it in brazen austerity. 

(David Toulmin, Hard Shining Corn , 1972) 

2.5.1 Fast and Present 

2.5.1 . 1 Farming is still an important industry in the lower hills, glens and river plains surrounding the cairngorms (see 
also 2,4.4: The Valleys); it has been an integral part of the countryside in varying ways for more than four thousand 
years. Most of the land is in large estates which may comprise a home farm as well as tenanted family farms handed 
down from generation to generation, with most of the owner-occupied farms lying to the east of the Cairngorms. It is no 
longer a significant crofting area such as is typified by the crofting townships of the west coast, but there are still a few 
crofting communities in Badenoch and Strathspey. There is complete integration with the rural community, with many 
members of farmers’ and farm workers’ families employed to some extent in non-farming activities within the local 
economy. The land concerned lies within the EC designated Less Favoured Area (LFA) and most of it is classified as 
severely disadvantaged in terms of the LFA Directive because of altitude and climatic and land quality constraints. 

2.5. 1.2 Traditionally, in an area largely unsuited to arable cash cropping or intensive farming enterprises, livestock 
rearing of suckled calves and store lambs is the principal enterprise, with the better land being used for the production 
of winter fodder such as silage, hay, rape and turnips; cereal cropping is largely confined to barley for home feed 
although a small quantity may go for malting when demand and quality permit. Black cattle, especially Aberdeen 
Angus and crosses, were renowned; nowadays many of the stickler herds are cross-bred and most of their calves are 
sired by continental bulls. A few dairy units are still run in Strathspey. Most farms have an area of rough pasture and 
hill grazings which complements the enclosed arable/permanent grassland, creating the balance necessaiy to sustain the 
livestock enterprises. On some of the better farms a proportion of the stock is retained for fattening but most is sold for 
finishing to low ground farmers outside the Area. Ewe hoggs from outside the Cairngorms are traditionally wintered on 
some farms and crofts. The livestock produced in the Area enjoy a very high reputation for quality. 

2.5. 1.3 In the last decade the numbers of beef cattle have declined in line with national trends while the numbers of 
breeding ewes have risen, especially on in-bye land, as a result of increased support from the EC Sheepmeat Regime 
introduced in 1980. This led, in some places, to a reduction in rotational cropping in favour of more intensive grazing of 
permanent grassland, which is considered potentially damaging to the natural heritage interest. 

2.5.1 .4 From the natural heritage perspective the farmed land stretching from the Spey and the Dee to the high hills 
contains many semi-natural habitats of great importance tor both people and wildlife. It has an abundance of animal and 
plant life. Native Scots pine, birches and other broadleaved trees, marshes, flower meadows and wet meadows, moors 
and rich assemblages of plants associated with low intensity agriculture all occur on the farmed land. In general, 
traditional farming systems as practised in the Cairngorms Area are valuable for the natural heritage, especially because 
of their close association with native woodland and moorland (see 2.4.4: The Valleys). The mix of farms and crofts 
interspersed with woodland and moorland provides attractively varied scenery enhanced by the backdrop of high hills. 
The farming community is also of crucial importance to the cultural traditions of the Area (see 2.9.1: Cultural Heritage). 

2.5. 1 .5 The wide variety of wildlife depends to a great extent on the more traditional, low intensity and 
environmentally friendly fanning methods. Nature conservation on the lower ground cannot be separated from fanning; 
many of the traditional practices on farms in the Area, such as rotational cropping with turnips, dung spreading (rather 
than using chemical fertilisers), cattle grazing, having field margins, leaving stubbles throughout the winter and 
retaining wet meadows, are of considerable value to the natural heritage. 

2.5.1 .6 As elsewhere in Scotland, farming around the Cairngorms is under threat from declining farm incomes. 
Agricultural capital grants have been reduced in recent years and with high input costs and low returns many farmers 
are in real financial difficulties. In addition to the problems of altitude and climate the volatility of the rivers and the 
long distances to markets and sources of supplies are significant factors. Nevertheless the Cairngorms farmers are proud 
of the way they have maintained the quality of the landscape. Their primary inteiest is, obviously, in farming efficiently 
and in a manner consistent with the climatic, geographic and economic constraints in which they operate; but they see 
themselves, within their farming functions, as being true custodians of the land they occupy. 

Woodland restoration 

2 517 Farmers and crofters in the Area are sympathetic to many of the aims of nature conservation, although there are 
areas in which the interests of farming and those of conservation diverge, particularly in the quest for agricultural 
productivity. Some farmers might be concerned about the effect that our proposals for expanded forests might have on 
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their farmland. It is no part of our intention to expand the forests at the expense of farmers (see 2.2. 1.6: Woodland), but 
farmers may wish to participate in woodland management or restoration in response to support from the ESA and the 
Woodland Grant Scheme. There is a need for training and advice on how farming and forestry can best be integrated, 
and here the Advisory Service and the Farm Woodlands Unit of The Scottish Agricultural College (SAC) have an 
important role. 

2.5. 1.8 In a previous section we highlighted the problems of overgrazing (see 2.1 .3.3-4: The Mountains): not only red 
deer but high numbers of sheep can reduce the conservation value of areas such as woodland remnants and important 
flower communities. The impact of overgrazing by sheep is of concern in some parts of the Area and the decision to 
establish a right to ewe premium based on eligible ewe numbers in 1991 introduces a new rigidity. Under the CAP 
reforms of May 1992 this quota allocation will encourage individual producers to maintain existing ewe numbers. 

2.5.2 The Environmentally Sensitive Areas 

2.5.2. 1 For too long, assistance was directed towards production objectives alone rather than towards a balanced system 
of management of the land and of other natural resources. Given the currently bleak economic circumstances the 
agricultural community recognises that a more positive approach to environmentally friendly farming is an essential 
part of the way forward; but we recognise that this cannot be pursued unless it is made economically viable. We 
warmly welcome the designation of the Cairngorms Straths as an Environmentally Sensitive Area (ESA), as we 
had advocated, and the extension of the existing Breadalbane ESA into Atholl. The ESAs encompass land of prime 
environmental importance where there is also a significant agricultural interest (see map in Annex 1 1.5). 

2. 5. 2.2 The ESA scheme will provide agricultural occupiers with the opportunity of entering a voluntary scheme in 
which they will receive payments for promoting environmentally sensitive management of their land. The aims of the 
programme are to encourage traditional farming practices; to protect, enhance and extend areas of herb-rich meadows 
and unimproved pastures, moorland and native woodland; to rectify the neglect of traditional dykes, stone tanks and 
ponds; and to conserve and enhance the characteristic habitats and landscapes and historic features on farmland. The 
scheme involves two tiers: a protection tier covering all the farmland included within the ESA boundary which requires 
agreement by the farmer not to carry out potentially damaging operations on valued conservation areas such as 
unimproved grazings, wetlands and native woodland; and a second tier which provides for positive enhancement of 
natural heritage features through grazing plans and other agreed measures forming part of a farm conservation plan, to 
be drawn up by the participant. Farmers and landowners may make use of the advisory services provided by SAC and 
FWAG Scotland to undertake the initial survey work and to prepare a conservation plan since any measures agreed may 
have implications for their overall farming businesses. Participants will have to take all of the tier 1 prescriptions and at 
least some of those in tier 2. The tiered method ensures that the higher the element and degree of conservation 
undertaken, the higher the level of payment. The agreements will last for ten years (double the length of those in the 
five original ESAs), with a mutual break clause at five years. 

2. 5.2. 3 There are some 250 farms within the Cairngorms Straths ESA, with another 150 smaller units. Full details of 
the scheme, including the scales of payments, are yet to be announced and its ultimate success will depend upon the rate 
of take-up by farmers within the ESA. We are satisfied, however, that a great deal of what we originally urged when we 
pressed the case for an ESA for the Cairngorms Straths has been achieved. We see the ESA designation as the essential 
element in achieving our aims for environmentally friendly farming in the Cairngorms and we recommend that the 
needs of the special natural heritage qualities of the Area are fully recognised in the levels of financial support 
for farmers in the ESAs in the Cairngorms Area. 

2.5.2.4 We are concerned that the boundaries of the ESAs as drawn at present do not include some significantly 
sensitive areas on the high hills, such as Drumochter, where overgrazing by sheep has been identified as a problem. 
Farmers acknowledge that high stocking rates can be detrimental to the conservation interest through damage caused to 
pasture and heather grazings but feel that in the absence of economically feasible alternatives this is unavoidable. 
Attempts are being made to reform the Hill Livestock Compensatory Allowance scheme (HLCA) in order to alleviate 
the problem of grazing levels, but this will prove very difficult within the current legislative framework. A reduction in 
stock numbers, or fencing off damaged areas temporarily to allow them to regenerate, would be more effective. 

Provision must be made to extend payments for environmental management of stock outside the ESA area where 
the heather moorland is under threat. It is worth noting that the new Agri-Environment Action Programme (EC 
Regulation 2078/92) provides a new opportunity for payments, outside ESAs, for “environmentally favourable 
extensification of ... sheep and cattle farming”. 

2.5.2.5 We also recognise that it may not be possible to extend the ESA scheme when it is introduced in 1993 to all of 
the farms in the Cairngorms Area as we have identified it (see Part 3: Area and Zonation), and we recommend that 
other measures are taken by the Partnership to ensure that the farmers in this part of the Area can play a part in 
the development and implementation of the Management Strategy. We also recommend that consideration given 
at the first available opportunity to extending the ESA scheme to cover all farmland in the Cairngorms Area. 
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Visitor access 

o 5 0 6 There is no provision in the ESA measures to pay fanners for improving access facilities and recreation 
; pp ;l;S"ta public, although provision for 1. one of the likely areas for development as part of the agn- 
environmental measures which accompany CAP reform. EC Regulation 2078/92 (see 2.S.2.4, above, ateo provides for 
pavinents relating to access and recreation provision. Farmers in the Area are greatly concerned about he impacts on 
Sand of a substantial increase in walkers over the last decade; this has caused damage to paths, fields and livestock 
(esDechUv disturbance of stock by dogs), and Utter and vandalism. Farmers must be adequately reimbursed to provide 
access hnpiovements which may have to include the provision of car parks, interpretive facilities and management. Any 
^IZdlidi will be required through agricultural laud will have to he 

f * in „ nr0V ided where necessary and regular maintenance. The proper control ol dogs is essential, and visitor 
^m^tmb^heassistcfhy a ranger service. (See a, so 2.12: Tourism and 2.13: Outdoor Recreate). 

2.5.3 Diversification 

i 5 , | Famers who made representations to us were impressed by the example of the Glenltvet Development Project 
which has been sponsored since 1988 by the owners, the Crown Estate, with support from HIDB/HIE. The wide rang 
of measures is designed to serve the interests of farmers, conservationists and visitors and includes supporting, and 
investing in new ventures on tenanted farms; developing and improving surplus farm buildings to provide premises for 

up a range of estate visitor services and employing an estate ranger to manage these; supporting 

the establishment and operation of a local tourism marketing 

investment- and resolving potential conflicts between tourism and recreation and traditional estate interests the 
farming^omsentatives felt that these various enterprises have been successfully integrated wr h traditional land uses 
■md that the fabric of the local community has been strengthened in a period of rapid change. We welcome ventur 
m khi which Lk 10 integrate land nse management for the benefit of the commumty and rts natural hentage by the 

dynamic yet sensitive use of its natural resources. 

7 7 3 2 Farm diversification could also lead to some income enhancement through the sale of farm-based produce 
? , =C— Ouahtv logo The Scottish Agricultural Organisation Society offers support to groups 

S fo "S^^Res^ch by SAC has retealed that 40% of all Scottish hums some 

form of diversified activity. The most common source of supplementary income is off-farm J , 

i Size increases, although profession^ employment ^ 

and historic environment should be regarded as an important pait ot faim activi y. 

0 , - o wv bpHcvc that farmers should receive more encouragement to retain and enhance their traditional buildings to 
^.5,3.3 W 4 cAApn onnts of 35% are available under the Farm and Conservation Grant Scheme for 

the itinslSS^r vMnacular buildings SykSs' 

m Xw a» import 

cooperation between the farming commumty, us advisors and the tourism industry, espec.au> 
walker access, recreational enjoyment and visitor accommodation. 

are discussed in 2.15: Housing. 

2.5.4 Stewardship 

into practice. to empemting™* SNH in demonstration projects and training 

timers in offered by ttS designation, 

management be made available. 
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2.5. 4.2 In an area of such outstanding natural heritage we believe that the relationship between farming and nature 
should be specially encouraged, and that the principles of sustainability should be pursued to a high level. We urge 
SNH, SAC, SOAFD, the LECs and the Rural Enterprise Programme to work in partnership with the farming 
community and to support a programme of Innovative demonstration projects into sustainability and the enhancement 
of the natural heritage. 

2.5.43 We wish to see thriving rural communities which can manage the land in a way which is sustainable and which 
is economically viable, so that it can be properly utilised in the different economic, cultural and social circumstances of 
the future while retaining the best characteristics of the past and present. While recognising that agricultural production 
per se may not provide full-time employment on all units, and that diversification needs to be encouraged, our overall 
aim is to enhance the natural heritage and conservation value of farmlands in the Cairngorms Area through 
measures which maintain farming as a central activity attractive to the younger generation. 
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2*6 Water 



The Cairngorm water is all clear. Flowing from granite, with no peat to darken it, it has never 
the golden amber, the ‘horse-back brown’ so often praised in Highland bums. When it has any 
colour at all, it is green, as in the Quoich near its linn. It is a green like the green of winter 
skies, but lucent, clear like aquamarines, without the vivid brilliance of glacier water. 

(Nan Shepherd, The Living Mountain, 1977) 

2.6.1 The freshwater resource 

2.6. 1. 1 The river systems, freshwater lochs and marshes of the Cairngorms constitute one of the major assets of the 
Area and play significant roles in its ecological, economic, social and recreational life. They provide habitats of the 
highest quality for many species of plants, fishes, invertebrates, birds and mammals. The movement of water, so 
dynamic after heavy rain or when the snow is melting from the high tops, is responsible for the erosion of many of the 
slopes and for the transport of all kinds of material ranging from silt to boulders and therefore constitutes an important 
and continuing geomorphological process. The high quality fresh water, for consumption, natural heritage interest, 
scenic value and recreational use, is perhaps as great a natural asset as the mountains and the moors themselves. There 
is, however, a tendency to take it for granted. A central theme for the Management Strategy must be the 
maintenance and safeguarding of that high quality in both the short and the long term through sound integrated 
land management and the provision of an appropriate administrative structure to ensure this. 

2.6. 1.2 The major rivers in the Area - the Spey, the Dee and the Don - are among the longest rivers in Scotland with the 
largest volumes of flow. The River Spey rises below the Corrieyairack Pass and flows between the Monadhliaths and 
the Cairngorms for 172 km to the Moray Firth at Spey Bay; the catchment area is some 3,000 sq km, drained by several 
principal tributary rivers. The Dee rises higher than any other major British river (1310 m), closely followed by the 
Spey. The Dee is also one of the least contaminated of the large Scottish rivers and boasts a healthy variety of natural 
aquatic plant and invertebrate communities from its sources to the sea. 

2.6.1 .3 With the exception of Loch Muick (4 km long and 0.8 km wide and with a depth of 78 m), which holds 49% in 
area of all standing water in the Dee and Spey basins, the lochs in the Area are not of any great size; but there is 
considerable variation in the types of loch and the nature conservation interest they contain. They range from arctic- 
alpine in character, usually ice-covered from December to May, with impoverished flora and fauna and specialised 
plankton populations; through Loch Muick and Loch Callater which are slightly richer in nutrients; to Loch Insh with 
its associated marshes and meadows which is the most species-rich of them all. 

2.6. 1.4 In nature conservation terms the marshes and wetlands in the Cairngorms are very important. They are a habitat 
that is becoming increasingly rare in Britain. The Insh Marshes have significant floristic characteristics which do not 
exist elsewhere in the UK because of their high altitude, and support both nationally and internationally important 
populations of birds (see 2.4.2.4: The Valleys). Loch Insh itself harbours an important population of arctic chart. The 
marshland is largely an RSPB reserve but parts are also owned by private individuals. As well as being an SSSI it is a 
candidate for designation as a Special Protection Area for birds (see Annex 4: Conservation Designations). 

2.6. 1.5 River quality in Scotland generally is high by European standards. Highland rivers are relatively pristine and 
are therefore very sensitive to environmental influences. It is vital to maintain this quality and to avoid any degradation. 
Freshwater habitats throughout Europe have been diminishing and deteriorating rapidly over the past forty years 
because of land reclamation and land use practices and urban, industrial and recreational developments. The freshwater 
resources of the Cairngorms have not been affected to the same extent. Results from the 1990 survey of the quality of 
Scottish rivers and lochs show a continuing improvement, and in the Cairngorms catchments the general quality of 
waters remains among the higher categories. However, there are concerns about recent blue-green algal blooms in two 
of the more popular lochs (Loch Morlich and Loch Insh). We recognise that this is a very complex phenomenon whose 
causes are still not fully understood and we note the considerable research effortwhich is currently being devoted to the 
problem. There is also growing concern about the potential impact of acidification on upland waters (see 2.6.3. 5-6, 
below). The relative purity of the water in the Cairngorms Area is of immense importance for existing commercial 
activities like whisky production and salmon fishing; but it also has an important role to play in projecting the clean, 
fresh and ‘natural’ image which helps to promote quality development in general. 

2.6. 1 .6 SNH has recently set up a comprehensive method for assessing the conservation value of rivers, known as 
SERCON (System for Evaluating Rivers for Conservation), involving the experience and knowledge of several relevant 
specialists. SERCON is designed to provide greater standardisation in data collection and site evaluation; a tool for use 
in environmental impact assessment; an evaluation of river systems throughout a wide range of environmental quality; 
and an assessment of the potential value of degraded rivers proposed for restoration. We welcome the suggestion that 
the major river systems within the Cairngorms Area should be evaluated using SERCON when the first phase of the 
project is completed in the spring of 1993. This would provide an assessment of each river in relation to the others and 
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an indication of the value of different features of the rivers, including instream habitats, floodplain habitats, various 
species groups and pressures within the catchment areas. A long-term aim of the SERCON project is to extend the 
system so that it can assess features such as landscape or recreational value in addition to habitats, flora and fauna. The 
River Purification Boards are represented on the SERCON steering group and are closely involved in defining the 
attributes of the system. 

2.6.2 Sport and recreation 

2.6.2. 1 The Spey, the Dee and the Tay (of which the rivers flowing from the southern flank of the Area form important 
tributaries) are three of the four major Scottish salmon rivers. These salmon rivers are not only important nationally but 
are pre-eminent on a world wide scale. As a measure of the economic importance of rod fishing to a primarily rural 
area, a recent study ( The Economic Importance of Salmon Fishing and Netting in Scotland, STB/HIDB, 1989) indicated 
that rod fishing on the Spey and the Dee alone contributed £14M per annum to the local economies. Much of the best 
salmon fishing extends beyond the Area boundary and it is the spring-running (February-May) salmon which are prized 
most highly by anglers. These spring-running multi-sea-winter fish are the ones which spawn highest and spend the 
longest time in the river system and so are the most dependent on the whole river (but especially the upper reaches) 
being maintained in good condition. The recent completion of an automatic fish-counting weir on the Dee, coupled with 
existing research stations, makes possible the monitoring of salmon stocks in an entire major river and it is likely that 
the Dee will now become one of the most important index rivers in the world in determining the status of the Atlantic 
salmon. 

2. 6.2.2 The freshwaters of the Cairngorms also provide for a variety of other recreational interests, particularly 
bankside walking and picnicking but also including canoeing, sailing, sail-boarding, river-rafting, swimming and 
wildfowling (see 2.13.8.2: Outdoor Recreation). Water-based pastimes such as canoeing can clash with angling interests 
and there have been disputes between different forms of recreational activities. The harmonising of different water uses 
at certain sites can be difficult and requires considerable management input and a degree of restraint in use by the 
various participants. Careful monitoring is required to keep track of the threat of incremental deterioration. 

2.6.3 Water quality 

2.6.3. 1 The maintenance of the highest level of water quality in the Area is already a major priority of the responsible 
authorities, including the river purification boards, the regional councils and the district salmon fishery boards. The 
North East River Purification Board is responsible for conserving, maintaining and improving the quality of the 
freshwater environment of the river catchments of the Spey, the Dee and the Don. In the southern part of the Area the 
Garry (whose contents are mostly diverted through Loch Errochty and Loch Tummel for hydro-electric purposes), the 
Tilt, the Ardle, Blackwater and the Isla all eventually join the River Tay. Farther east the North and South Eslcs flow 
directly into the North Sea. These rivers are all the responsibility of the Tay River Purification Board. Waste water 
treatment plants are the responsibility of the regional councils, the discharges being controlled by restrictive consent 
conditions issued by the river purification boards. Under EC legislation, standards for waste water discharge are 
becoming increasingly stringent and the local authorities are investing considerable sums of money in waste water 
treatment plant. The river purification boards are active in monitoring discharges and processing applications for new 
discharges. Nonetheless, concern was expressed to us about sewage discharges. It Is vital that both public and private 
sector waste water operations work to the highest standards, and it will be necessary for any required 
improvements to be carefully prioritised. 

2. 6.3. 2 District salmon fishery boards, comprising proprietors of salmon fisheries, co-opted representatives of tenant 
netsmen and representatives of salmon anglers, are statutory bodies funded by a levy charged upon the proprietors in the 
District who have now been relieved of rates previously payable to the local authority. They are responsible for the 
management, protection and enhancement of salmon stocks in their respective areas in terms of the Salmon Act 1986. 
The principal duties of the staff of district salmon fishery boards are connected with the prevention of poaching; it 
means, in effect, that the fishing community is able to fund its own policing force of water bailiffs from the profits of 
the sport (the Dee District Salmon Fishery Board, for instance, currently spends £250,000 per annum on protecting the 
river and its salmon). In the course of their duties on rivers they have contributed significantly to the detection and 
reporting of pollution. The district salmon fishery boards have an important role to play in the implementation of 
the Management Strategy as it applies to the freshwater resources of the Area. 

2.6.3. 3 Many of the lochs and rivers, particularly in the central Cairngorms because of their altitude and relatively 
pristine character, are naturally low in nutrients. They are therefore extremely vulnerable to any increase in nutrient 
input or acid deposition. Contamination of water quality through agricultural practices in the Area appears to be small at 
present; any there is should be dealt with in the framework of our recommendations for agriculture, including the 
Cairngorms Straths ESA (see 2.5.2: Agriculture). In spite of the recent improvements in the way in which forestry 
operations are conducted in the foothills, problems can still occur from the flushing of nutrients arising from the 
application of fertilisers or the build-up of sediments from ground preparation, felling and road construction works. 
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These activities can affect spawning beds for salmon. The recent Forest and Water Guidelines from the Forestry 
Commission, which are presently being revised, could help to alleviate the problems if they are strictly observed. The 
impact of sewage discharges can also be considerable. 

2. 6. 3.4 The ecological requirements of the three major sport fish - salmon, sea trout and brown trout - differ and need 
to be taken into account in managing the riverine habitats to create and maintain the optimum carrying capacity for 
these stocks. It is also vital that land managers should recognise that the smaller tributaries are just as important (as 
nurseries for salmonids) as the main river stems where the quarry is caught and that they should take appropriate action 
to safeguard their quality. The presence of deciduous trees and shrubs on banksides benefits the habitats of young 
salmonids. The roots bind the banks, thereby curtailing erosion, sediments from which can clog spawning gravel. 

Shelter is created under overhanging vegetation and amongst tree roots where fish can hide from aerial predators. Vvhen 
bankside vegetation is reduced, stream channels are widened by bank erosion which results in shallow streams 
meandering through a mobile substrate. Water temperatures are more extreme than in narrow, deeper channels with 
dappled shade. Overhanging vegetation results in an increased food supply in the water, directly from terrestrial insects 
falling into the water and indirectly from leaf fall which, as it decomposes, is a food source for aquatic insects. The 
Salmon Advisory Committee has published a useful report on integrated catchment management and riparian buffer- 
zones ( Factors Affecting Natural Smolt Production), and The Scottish Office Environment Department will shortly be 
consulting on a Code of Practice on Conservation for water authorities and river purification boards which comments on 
and develops several of the points noted above. The possibility of specific grant programmes for fencing and planting to 
enhance the quality of vegetation both on riverbanks adjacent to salmonid nursery areas and in the catchment of these 
areas should be considered by bodies such as SNH, the Forestry Authority and the district salmon fishery boards (see 
also 2.6.5. 2, below). 

‘Acid rain ’ 

2.6.3 .5 Another threat to water ecosystems is from airborne pollutants, particularly the oxides of sulphur and nitrogen, 
commonly known as ‘acid rain’. While the emission of these pollutants is scheduled to be reduced, for the present they 
continue to threaten the sensitive, low-buffered waters of the Cairngorms, where some streams are naturally acid 
anyway. The pulses of acidic water, especially the acidic flushes which occur in the spring as snow melts (which can be 
highly damaging to a whole range of freshwater organisms as well as to salmon hatcheries) are a cause of concern. It is 
also worth noting that airborne pollutants are scavenged from the air by vegetation, particularly trees and more so by 
conifers, and that the scavenging increases with altitude. 

2.6.3. 6 The North East River Purification Board has monitored the acidity and other important biological, chemical and 
physical variables of the Cairngorms streams over the past decade. Many other agencies and institutes have been 
involved in relevant research projects. Further inter-agency collaboration is central to the development and 
implementation of the Management Strategy. It is essential that resources be made available to establish a solid and 
reliable integrated database on water quality, gathered over time in a systematic way and subject to careful quality 
control. Effective monitoring through survey and sampling should be coordinated throughout the Area, with particular 
attention being paid to the threat of increasing acidification and eutrophication; in the event of acidity rising to a level at 
which fish or other aquatic life is threatened there must be intervention to alleviate the problem. In order to reduce the 
input of pollutants to streams from scavenging trees the Forestry Commission’s Forest and Water Guidelines must be 
followed when forest regeneration and extension is earned out. 

2.6.4 Water abstraction 

2.6.4. 1 Serious concern has been expressed to us about the question of present and future needs for water abstraction, 
particularly on the Dee. There could be a growing demand for mains water in the Aberdeen area arising from an 
expanding population, increasing personal water consumption and industrial requirements. In the light of this and other 
factors the present reliance on water abstraction direct from rivers has been questioned. A thorough investigation of 
alternatives, including storage to cover seasonal shortage, should be undertaken; such an assessment should be 
carried out prior to decisions being made which affect the future financing and structure of water services in Scotland. 
The possible impact within the Cairngorms Area of any new developments for distribution or storage outwith the Area 
must be assessed with great care to ensure that the proposals are compatible with the requirements of the Management 
Strategy. 

2. 6.4.2 There axe two hydro-electric developments in the upper pails of the Spey catchment. British Alcan divert the 
headwaters of the Spey from Spey Dam to Loch Laggan to generate electricity for their smelters in Fort William; and 
Scottish Hydro Electric divert the headwaters of the River Tromie from a dam at Loch an t’Seilich and from the River 
Truim to Loch Ericht in the Tay catchment area. 
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2,6.5 Water control 

2.6.5. 1 The middle reaches of the Spey between Spey Dam and Grantown include three flood plains (at Laggan, Insh 
Marshes and Boat of Garten/Grantown) which have a long history of regular flooding and of measures to try to deal 
with it. There have been almost 120 flooding ‘events’ over the past 220 years, some of them relatively minor but many 
of them quite significant, and flood protection and land reclamation works began to be constructed as early as the end of 
the 18th century. For residents the possible flooding of property or farmland is a constant source of concern; from the 
nature conservation point of view engineering works can alter the geomorphological features of the river and produce 
changes in the water table which could affect the marshlands and their protected wildlife. We recognise the social and 
economic need to take reasonable measures to mitigate extreme flood levels which result in damage to property, 
and that continuing small-scale periodic maintenance of river channels may be necessary; however, any large- 
scale engineering works must be undertaken only with full awareness of their hydrological and environmental 
implications and must seek to balance social, economic and natural heritage Interests. 

2.6. 5.2 We have considered the management of riparian vegetation for the benefit of salmonid rearing (see 2. 6. 3. 4, 
above). It can also have an important effect on water volume. Centuries of removal of the natural tree cover and 
reduction of the herbaceous vegetation through intensive grazing have had a detrimental effect on the river catchments 
in regard to water run-offs. An open ground catchment is likely to increase the intensity of water run-off (as opposed to 
percolation of water through heavy vegetation and into the soil) during heavy rains and snow melts and therefore to 
increase the peak river flows at flood time. Integrated catchment management is vital to give support to the 
riparian zone. We believe that the enhanced vegetation cover we propose for the Area, especially the increase in 
the extent of well-managed woodlands, should help to reduce flooding impacts, to maintain river flows in 
drought conditions and to improve the quality of the aquatic habitats in the longer term. 
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2.'*' Red Deer 



An damh le bhuireadh fein 
Tighinn a grunnd a chleibh 
’S fada chluinnf a bheuc 
An am toiseachaidh; 

An t-agh as binne geum, 

’S an laogh beag ’na deidh, 
Freagraidh iad a cheile 
Gu deothasach. 



The stag with his own call 
struck from his breast wall - 
you’ 11 hear him mile on mile 
at his scale-making. 

The sweet harmonious hind - 
with her calf behind - 
elaborates the wind 
with her music. 



(Duncan Ban MacIntyre, translated by Iain Crichton Smith) 

2.7.1 ‘The monarch of the glen’ 

2.7. 1.1 Red deer hold a very special place in the lore, society, ecology and economy of the Cairngorms Area and are an 
essential part of the natural heritage. Scotland’s largest surviving wild land mammal epitomises, for many, the grandeur 
and freedom of the mountain areas. Deer forest managers take great pride in the quality and distribution of their stags. 
The sight of wild deer is a source of pleasure to visitors to the Area and is thus an integral part of the broader 
tapestry which provides the basis for the tourism industry. Sporting estates are one of the key building blocks of the 
local economy in remote rural areas, where stalking provides a valuable source of employment and significant revenues 
to estates and to local hotels and businesses. But there is now a growing opinion that there are too many deer in the 
Cairngorms Area and that overall numbers should be reduced. 

2.7. 1.2 Deer hunting has been an important sport in the Cairngorms Area since the 12th century, when records show 
that it was a prerogative highly prized and regularly enjoyed by royalty and the nobility. In the 16th century, when the 
ownership of the Cairngorms was divided between just four noble families, there were massive deer drives employing 
some 2,000 men to round up thousands of deer and drive them to prearranged killing areas. Kills of up to 300 animals in 
a day were commonplace. This style of hunting was practised in the Cairngorms into the 18th century and deer driving 
to standing guns took place right up to World War I. The traditional hunting areas were Mai- and Atholl, particularly the 
higher parts. 

2.7. 1.3 The latter part of the 18th century saw the spread of sheep farming across the Highlands. Much of the old 
hunting land was converted to sheep runs in an attempt to make the Highlands more economically productive, and deer 
were deliberately culled in large numbers to reduce competitive grazing pressures. By the end of the century sheep 
prices were starting to fall, however; by the late 19th century deer had replaced sheep as the preferred use of some of 
the uplands, and the mass deer drives of earlier times had been replaced by the practice of stalking individual deer on 
the open hill. Stalking became a popular and socially acceptable pursuit for the moneyed and leisured classes and it 
became fashionable for such people to purchase or lease estates where they could practise their sport. This, along with 
grouse shooting, led to the fragmentation of the huge tracts of land previously held by hereditary right into the mosaic 
of upland estates which persists today; but the requirements are the same - sufficient deer to provide good sport and 
venison. 



2.7.2 Deer habitats 

2.7.2. 1 The remnants of the Caledonian Forest in the Cairngorms are among our most majestic and fundamentally 
important habitats (see 2.2: Woodland). Being in this forest is a spiritually uplifting experience made all the more 
poignant by the close resemblance to the extensive forests of long ago: “To stand in them is to feel the past” 
(H.M.Steven and A.Carlisle, The Native Pinewoods of Scotland, 1959). But apart from the grandeur of the experience, 
Caledonian forest is listed under the EC Habitats and Species Directive as ‘a priority natural habitat type which is in 
danger of disappearance in the European Community and requires special and urgent protection measures to ensure its 
survival and subsequent enhancement’ (see 2.2. 1.3: Woodland). This used to be the main habitat of the wild red deer. 

2. 7.2.2 The main habitat of red deer now is the open hill, predominantly the heather-dominated moorlands. These are 
considered ecologically important landscapes (see 2.3: Moorland). It is land maintained by burning and grazing 
primarily for red grouse, for sport and for a unique assemblage of birds and other animals and plants not found together 
elsewhere in the world. In recent years the impacts of grazing deer and sheep and, more locally, of rabbits have posed 
significant problems for the maintenance of ecological diversity and economically viable use of the land. It is generally 
in the economic interest of the occupier to maintain heather in the most productive state. 

2.7. 2.3 Above the open hill and forest zones there are the plateaux, eorries and fjelds forming the most natural and 
fragile part of the Cairngorms (see also 2.1: The Mountains). The sight of red deer on the high flanks and tops in late 
summer is a dramatic spectacle but damage to wildlife communities in some areas, caused by trampling and grazing, is 
a cause for concern (see 2.1. 3.3-5: The Mountains). While the effects of grazing sheep are a factor in some of these 
areas, the most serious damage in most of the Cairngorms is by deer and this calls for urgent action. 
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2.7.3 Deer populations 

2.73.1 Since the extermination of the lynx and the wolf, red deer have lost their natural predators and their numbers and 
condition are now largely controlled by man. It is estimated that the wild red deer population in Scotland at the 
beginning of the 20th century was about 150,000. After considerable fluctuations during the first half of the century, a 
similar figure was arrived at when, in the late 1950s, Fraser Darling made the first attempt to estimate the overall size of 
the deer population. Deer numbers since then have doubled. Systematic counts by the Red Deer Commission have 
shown a rise from c. 150,000 in the 1960s to more than 300,000 in 1989. This increase has been attributed to a 
combination of low culls of hinds, a succession of mild winters leading to reduced winter mortality and changing 
patterns of land use. In the Cairngorms Area the increase in the number of red deer has parallelled that in Scotland as a 
whole. The figures may under-estimate the present position in Scotland, but in the Cairngorms the under-estimate will 
be of little significance. 

2.7.4 Effects of excess deer numbers 

2.7.4. 1 Throughout Scotland there are now approximately two hinds to every stag. In its Annual Report for 1989 the 
R.DG expressed the view that there were 50,000 hinds too many. Since Victorian times many deer estates have 
maintained high deer populations in the belief that this would ensure a good stock of stags for stalking. However, the 
RDC has consistently argued that under-culling of hinds not only results in unacceptable damage to agriculture and 
forestry but also works against the economic interests of the estates themselves. The Victorian concept was based on the 
false biological assumptions that more hinds attracted, and then produced, more stags. In fact the opposite is true. High 
numbers of hinds are now believed to be detrimental to the quality of the stag stock. There is a significant increase in 
male mortality as the number of grazing hinds in an area increases. So a reduction in hind numbers to an appropriate 
ratio of hinds to stags can actually improve the economic prospects for stag stalking. 

2.7 .4.2 There is clear evidence from detailed research studies that there are too many deer for their own good: there is 
an inverse relationship between population density and body size as well as reproductive success 1 . It is now accepted 
that individual deer in some Highland deer forests are performing below their capacity and that similar overall yields of 
venison or numbers of stags for stalking could be achieved with lower densities and an improved habitat. There is 
evidence that the population performance of red deer tends to be lower on the open hill than in the woodland habitat. 
Compared with the deer living within forests around the Cairngorms and elsewhere, those confined to the harsher 
environment of the hill tend to be smaller and less prolific. 

2.7.43 The problems associated with excessive deer grazing and browsing pressures are the most critical in relation to 
the restoration of the natural habitats of the Cairngorms Area. Red deer in excessive numbers damage soils and 
vegetation. All grazing animals can cause damage; but there is no doubt that, in the Cairngorms, pressure by red deer is 
the principal threat to the remnants of the Caledonian Forest. Natural regeneration of the Caledonian forest has only 
occurred on a few estates during the past 100 years (see 2.2: Woodland). This suppression of regeneration began with 
widespread stock grazing, persisting in parts for 400 years. 

2.7.5 Management conflicts 

2.7.5. 1 It is crucial to the future of the natural heritage of the Area that agreed and balanced management solutions arc 
found which take account of all the complex factors involved. Sporting estates are seldom profitable as such and overall 
expenditure substantially exceeds the rental income and venison value derived from them. Throughout our discussions 
we have been mindful of the possible effects that our recommendations would have on the livelihoods of estate workers 
and local communities as well as on the viability of sporting estates. 



'The research is documented in several publications, including The ecology of red deer: a research review relevant to 
their management in Scotland (Mitchell, Staines and Welch, 1977), The dynamics and performance of declining 
populations of red deer at Glen Dye (Brian Staines, 1978), Fertility and body weight in female red deer - a density- 
dependent relationship (Albon, Mitchell & Staines, 1983), Red deer in the Highlands (Clutton-Brock & Albon, 1989) 
and Trial and error in the Highlands (Clutton-Brock & Albon, 1992). 



2. 7. 5.2 The legacy of problems connected with the remnant native woodlands in the Cairngorms is perhaps the hardest 
and most contentious issue Area now facing deer and nature conservation managers alike. There are real and potential 
conflicts between economics and ecology and between private activities and public demands. 

2.7.53 The main conflicts with the nature conservation interests concern overgrazing, particularly where woodland is 
affected: where red deer are at a high density, woodland regeneration can only be achieved in places inaccessible to 
deer or through the construction of exclosure fencing. The Cairngorms pinewoods are of international importance and 
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need protection from browsing deer as a matter of urgency. In some areas the quality of grouse moors, too, has been 
diminished due to overgrazing by red deer (and hill sheep). Increasing frequency of public access to ground where deer 
stalking takes place is also causing difficulties. 

2.7. 5.4 Deer managers, on the other hand, operate their deer forests for the efficient production of venison and field 
sports while at the same time recognising that they have responsibilities for animal welfare and habitat maintenance. 
‘Sustainability’ can have different connotations for those concerned with the productive management of the land, who 
are primarily interested in the welfare of their estates as a whole and of the estate employees. We do not, however, 
believe that these different approaches to sustainability need be incompatible. 

2.7.5. 5 Proper habitat maintenance, for instance, need not mean a reduction in employment. The numbers of stalkers 
employed by estates have declined significantly in the last 50 years and fears have been expressed to us that a lessening 
of deer numbers will cause further reductions in revenue for the employment of local stalkers. These fears we believe to 
be groundless. On the contrary, we believe that reducing the number of deer to an optimum level will create a need for 
additional staff on the ground. Stalkers are going to be required to carry out and maintain the cull, which will become 
more difficult to achieve as smaller numbers of deer are scattered more widely over an area. We acknowledge the 
highly individual nature of different estates across the Cairngorms and that this contributes to the diversity and wealth 
of nature in this area. We are anxious to retain employment in stalking and the social fabric that has evolved around 
deer forest management. 

2.7. 5. 6 Concerns have been expressed to us by estate owners and managers that reductions in deer numbers can have an 
adverse effect on the incomes and capital values of sporting estates. We do not consider that this will necessarily be the 
case: research indicates that the quality of individual deer and the productivity of the reduced population in improved or 
diversified habitats are likely to improve (see 2.7. 4.2, above). The same amount of stalking could be achieved with a 
lower deer stock, as was the case in the 1960s. Stalking (as opposed to culling) is related to the number of beats, the 
distribution of deer stalkers, the weather and the number of days available rather than the total population size. We also 
suggest that restoration of natural woodland would in the long term increase capital values and revenues. Glen Tanar is 
an example of an estate which, while retaining a healthy balance between natural woodland and other interests, has been 
able to sustain substantial employment in a wide range of activities. 

2.7.5 .7 However, we recognise that the fears about loss of incomes and estate values exist and we recommend that 
mechanisms are put in place which would help to encourage the recognition of, and the implementation of, policies for 
the wider public interest. In 2.2.3.6: Woodland we proposed that a Stewardship incentive should be incorporated into 
the present Woodland Grant Scheme to encourage the dedication of unfenced areas to native woodland regeneration. In 
order to achieve this, an initial grant should be payable on admission to the Scheme. We believe that this, combined 
with long-term management agreements with SNH and the effective use of Inheritance Tax exemption which we 
propose in 4.2.2.11: Administration and Management Mechanisms (Financial Measures), will provide the necessary 
financial incentives to achieve the implementation of the necessary policies. We should like to see all land with 
potential for native forest regeneration covered by this package, which should also reward management of existing 
native woodland areas where this is appropriate and promote their long-tenn maintenance for natural heritage purposes; 
but such a scheme must be led by clear targets for woodland habitat regeneration. 

2.7. 5. 8 We also recognise the possible effect of deer number reductions on the social and economic well-being of local 
communities. Whether justified or not, the mere perception that there may be a reduction in the amount of land 
available for deer stalking could have an adverse effect on inward investment which is attracted to the locality. Here, as 
elsewhere, it is essential to approach the issue with care and not to encourage estates to make too many changes too fast. 
There could be long-term repercussions involved whose nature is not yet fully understood and cannot be predicted. 

2.7. 5. 9 Another factor which can affect the economic viability of culling is the capacity to dispose of the venison. There 
has been a collapse in the German market for venison due to a number of factors. The culling of hinds has never been a 
profitable operation and the trend in the scale of the annual hind cull is creating additional marketing problems. We 
welcome the recent initiative by HRH The Prince of Wales and the Association of Deer Management Groups to bring 
together deer forest owners and the principal venison dealers to focus attention on the urgent need for rationalisation 
within the industry. An immediate result of this Conference on Venison Marketing has been that the principal game 
dealers have come together to seek positive ways of developing the venison trade by, for example: the establishment of 
a register of approved dealers; the setting up of minimum standards for quality and codes of practice; the promotion of 
training for stalkers for the improved handling of carcasses; and the promotion of greater efficiency in marketing 
organisations. We recognise that the EC Game Meat Directive will impose upon producers of venison much higher 
standards of retrieval and lardering than previously and we welcome the emphasis of this initiative on quality and on 
stimulating both home and export market sales. 

2.7.6 Population management 

2.7.6, 1 In discussions with the Working Party, the Red Deer Commission agreed that a move back to the 1960s general 
population levels, implying an overall reduction of about 50%, would be a sensible target in the first instance but 
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emphasised that it was also important to work out what should be done in specific areas since the reductions required 
would vary considerably in different places depending on circumstances. 

2.7. 6.2 Under Scots law wild red deer are classified as res nullius , ‘belonging to no one’, while they are alive. They 
only belong to someone once they have been ‘rendered into possession’ by killing or capture. The sporting rights to 
shoot deer are held by the estates, although tenant farmers and crofters are also entitled to shoot deer for the protection 
of their crops. But estate owners at present have no legal responsibility to control deer numbers (see 4.3. 3. 3: 
Administration and Management Mechanisms). 

2.7. 6.3 Around 50,000 wild red deer are shot each year in Scotland. Only about 25% of these animals, mainly stags, are 
stalked and shot for sport. Another 25% are shot by forestry and agricultural interests to reduce or prevent damage to 
crops. The remaining 50%, mainly hinds, are shot by estate staff for management purposes (habitat protection, stock 
improvement and so on). The total annual cull has increased substantially over the years but the cull rate, particularly of 
hinds, has consistently lagged behind the recruitment rate and so has failed to prevent the steady increase in overall 
numbers. However, the RDC believe that the hind culls over the last three years have approximately equalled the annual 
recruitment for the first time in recent years. 

2. 7. 6.4 We have undertaken extensive consultations on deer management issues, notably with the Red Deer 
Commission, Scottish Natural Heritage and various groups and individuals concerned with deer management. We have 
met and held discussions with members of three Deer Management Groups which operate within the Cairngorms Area 
(West Grampian/Atholl, Cairngorms Spey Side and East Grampian). The Deer Management Groups have substantially 
increased their own hind culls over the past three years, a policy which may have stabilised the population numbers and 
looks set to achieve reductions. We are confident that these groups provide a firm basis for developing a Management 
Strategy for the Cairngorms in relation to deer. They have demonstrated that a great deal can be achieved through 
research, education, information and cooperation. Deer numbers will undoubtedly fluctuate according to weather 
patterns but we welcome the indications that firm and conceited action is being undertaken by the Deer Management 
Groups (see map in Annex 1 1.6). 

2.7.7 Establishing deer population levels 

2.7.7. 1 While there is general agreement that there should be a reduction in overall deer numbers, the problem is how, 
and where, and by how much. It is difficult to generalise on the density, distribution and movements of deer because of 
the great variation in their behaviour and their effect on the habitat throughout the Cairngorms Area. There is also a key 
limiting factor which determines the number of deer which an area can reasonably cany and that is the amount of 
wintering ground available within the deer range. This is one of the criteria which should be used to determine optimum 
deer populations in balance with the carrying capacity of the range. A substantial amount of the traditional wintering 
ground has been lost to afforestation over recent years and this has increased grazing pressures on other areas. 

2.7.7 .2 However, it is also misleading to rely only on statistical information about numbers over a large area: it is not 
total deer numbers or cull totals as such that matter but local grazing densities and impacts, and it is within that 
framework that the practical objectives of management must be worked out. We recommend two management 
objectives which reflect the different circumstances. In the central montane zone and in the priority area for 
development of the Forests of Mar and Strathspey the primary objective must be to reduce deer numbers to a 
level compatible with re-establishing the forests and enabling the objectives for the natural heritage to be 
fulfilled. Elsewhere a more gradual approach to population reduction would safeguard heather moorland, estate 
economics and local employment. We believe that, given sound research, common sense, goodwill and enlightened 
self-interest all round, there can be reconciliation between the apparently conflicting objectives of nature conservation, 
public enjoyment and the livelihood of all the people involved in deer management. 

2.7.7. 3 We also believe that the overall health and productivity of the deer population itself will benefit from a full 
integration of a lower density of population into a regenerating habitat of woodland and open heath. In 2.2: Woodland 
we discussed natural regeneration of woodland. Any programmes for regeneration must be integrated with other land 
uses and must be able to demonstrate the beneficial effects on deer productivity, habitat conservation and estate 
management. A great deal of pioneering research work has been done on the red deer issue and we acknowledge its 
value to us in our deliberations; but there is still a paucity of quantitative information relating to ongoing habitat change 
in the Cairngorms. We recommend the immediate establishment of a network of monitoring sites throughout the 
Cairngorms. (See also 2. 1.3.4: The Mountains). This network should be established through the Cairngorms 
Partnership involving SNH, the RDC, the Deer Management Groups, NFUs, the Forestry Commission and ITE. We 
propose that SNH should take the lead in providing guidance on objectives and methods for monitoring, with the work 
being undertaken by local research bodies (for instance MLURI, ITE, the Game Conservancy and the universities). We 
would like to see stalkers and other land managers playing a full role in the monitoring process. The monitoring must be 
of a naturewhich provides unambiguous conclusions about the impacts of deer and sheep pressures by which vegetation 
change can be objectively measured and assessed by SNH and the RDC. It will be an expensive exercise but will be 
critical in auditing the effective implementation of all our recommendations. 
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2.1 .1 A Associated with this monitoring exercise we recommend that the Red Deer Commission and Scottish 
Natural Heritage and the Deer Management Groups should develop together a red deer population management 
policy for the Cairngorms. There is an urgent need for a deer data base to match deer numbers against habitats, area 
by area, in order to determinine the measures required to reduce deer pressures. It is essential that clear guidance is 
made available on the sorts of densities required for specific management objectives. We also need comparable 
information for other grazing animals in order to contrast their impact on habitat change. We propose that the RDC, in 
dose cooperation with the estates and their stalkers, should carry out or oversee counts of deer numbers at 
different seasons at least every five years, with an ideal target of counts every year. It is recognised that additional 
resources will be required by the RDC for this task. 

2.7.8 Control mechanisms 

2.7.8. 1 There are several ways in which the impacts of red deer can be diminished, but discussion of the red deer issue 
has recently polarised into two alternatives: heavy and widespread culling of deer, or exclosure fencing of regenerating 
woodland together with a comparable reduction in deer numbers. 

2.7. 8.2 Representations have been made to us that the only practical way to achieve natural regeneration of woodland in 
normal circumstances is through exclosure fencing; this has been the policy of the Forestry Commission, for instance, 
with regard to forestry receiving grant. Fencing has also been the preferred method in recent years for protecting 
remnant woodland. 

2.7.83 Fencing has, however, come in for increasing criticism over recent years. The arguments against fencing are 
that: fences are obtrusive and constrain open recreational activities; fences are expensive to erect and maintain; the 
geometric shape of a fenced area is unnatural and visually unattractive; the enclosed land will have a vegetation 
structure that does not mimic that of ‘natural’ native woodlands with some grazing; fences cause injury or death to some 
of the larger woodland birds like capercaillie and black grouse; the pressures on habitat adjoining fenced areas would be 
substantial and the extent of moorland would diminish; and it is, in most cases, not practicable to fence deer out of large 
areas at high altitude because of the terrain and snowfall, and therefore fencing by itself can seldom restore a natural 
treeline or sub-montane scrub. Nevertheless, exclosure fencing is a proven method of achieving tree regeneration and 
has the advantage that, once it is in place, the ongoing labour costs of controlling browsing pressure within the area are 
kept to a minimum. 

2.7. 8.4 We do not see fencing or culling as black-and-white alternatives but as complementary measures. We 
recommend that the long-term management objective for the entire Cairngorms Area should be to achieve 
continuing natural regeneration without fencing by a reduction of deer numbers. This will mean, over time, 
effecting very substantial reductions in deer grazing pressure in parts of the Cairngorms Area. Culling should utilise a 
range of methods, from shooting to live capture, which are humane and socially acceptable. Disturbance will also be an 
important method of reducing grazing pressure in particular* areas. 

2.7. 8. 5 Fencing alone will not provide a satisfactory basis for a long-term strategy for woodland and deer management 
in the Area. For the time being, however, we recognise that a measure of exclosure fencing will be necessary as an 
initial emergency measure to protect remaining native woodland remnants and to allow them to regenerate where local 
circumstances dictate that this seems to be the only practical solution. Fencing should not be considered the easy option. 

2.7. 8.6 If fencing is considered necessary it should be earned out on a rotational basis, by enclosing an agreed area or 
proportion of woodland required in blocks of appropriate size. Once the earliest protected woodlands are old enough to 
be safe from browsing and bark-stripping damage, and once the necessary deer reductions have been achieved outside 
the fence, the fences would be removed to allow access to the wood and a similar area of open ground fenced in turn. 
The percentage to be fenced at each stage will vary according to local conditions and the targeted time-scale: while in 
general terms areas of 200-300 hectares, as recommended by the RDC, should be aimed at, it is recognised that the 
special circumstances pertaining to each regeneration scheme may well dictate very wide departures from this norm. 
Each scheme must be considered in the light of local needs and management objectives. If fencing is applied there 
should be compensatory measures to avoid the exacerbation of grazing problems on the remainder of the ground, 
including the culling of displaced deer and possibly the opening up of existing fenced woodland to provide winter 
shelter. 

2.7. 8.7 Supplementary winter feeding of red deer takes place in many areas. Nature conservation managers argue that 
this feeding artificially increases stag survival rates and condition and should be stopped. Many estates concentrate on 
feeding stags in order to prevent them straying onto farm land and risking having their best breeding stock shot as 
marauders. Some estates feed both stags and hinds during hard weather. We see no reason to try to set down hard and 
fast policies against supplementary feeding if it can be shown to be of real benefit, as estates suggest; however, 
consideration must be given to the location and amount in relation to the introduction of non-indigenous seed through 
hay and the damage to vegetation near feeding-sites from overgrazing and trampling. We consider that feeding 
practices should be carefully assessed, particularly against the need to control numbers, and should be agreed as 
part of the overall management plan for the estates; that the impact of such feeding should be carefully 
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monitored over time; and that the policy should be reassessed if the results of monitoring show this to he 
necessary. 

2.7.9 Woodland regeneration 

2.7.9. 1 In 2.2: Woodland we outlined our proposals for the restoration of two great forests in the Cairngorms, the Forest 
of Strathspey and the Forest of Mar. For both areas this objective will be met when forest spreads up the hill and gives 
way to scrub and other plant communities associated with the former treeline. At present only one such small example 
survives in the UK, at Creag Fhiaclach in the Cairngorms. 

2 . 1 . 9. 2 There are now indications that culling and control in selected areas, with or without fencing, can dramatically 
enhance natural vegetation regeneration. For instance on Rothiemurchus and at Dinnet natural regeneration of Scots 
pine and birch has been achieved without fencing since 1950 at elevations up to 300 metres. Regeneration of natural 
woodland up to the treeline and its associated shrub and ground flora is well illustrated at Inshriach forest on the 
western slopes of the Cairngorms. In this remnant forest, owned and managed by SNH, regeneration of the woodland 
(including Scots pine, birch, aspen, willow, alder and rowan) has been successful even in unfenced areas. This is 
leading to natural expansion of the forest. Monitoring of the regeneration began in 1983, with data produced on a four- 
year cycle; the results indicate a 39% increase in the number of trees along the 1 ,000 m of transect recorded. Recent 
experience on two other nature reserves has shown that deer control can achieve natural woodland regeneration - of 
pine at Abernethy and of birch at Creag Meagaidh. While it is still early days (the long-term successes of Inshriach, 
Abemethy and Creag Meagaidh have not been tested by long hard winter periods and the movement of deer from 
neighbouring winter ranges), it is encouraging that these early results have been achieved without adverse effects on 
stalking on neighbouring estates. A more mature and equally instructive example involving the use of fencing is at Glen 
Tanar where in 1938, in an effort to improve grouse moor, some 1457 hectares were shield-fenced and a determined 
attempt made to eliminate all deer stocks within the fence. Woodland regeneration, although not the initial aim, has 
been successful and is continuing, despite the fact that the deer population has now recovered sufficiently to require a 
very significant annual cull. Sporting stalking and the maintenance of healthy, self-generating and productive woodland 
are not necessarily conflicting aims. We note, however, that if broadleaved regeneration is a management aim the deer 
density will need to be lower than if pine regeneration only is sought. 

2.7. 9. 3 Within the Forest of Strathspey area we recommend that the level of culling of deer should be linked to 
the achievement of successful regeneration of the forest. There should be provision for the management of small 
herds of deer for stalking/sporting purposes. In the central sector the existing cull should continue, and be increased 
where necessary, in order to achieve woodland regeneration up to the natural treeline over the next 30 years. In the 
western sector we recommend a reduction in the wintering density of stags and hinds so as to achieve woodland 
regeneration. Such a reduction should be achieved by the opening up of more low ground for wintering deer (including 
established plantations) and by culling and disturbance. Our concerns here are to maintain these famous deer forests and 
to ensure that there is a widespread woodland regeneration up the glens to its climatic limit. 

2.7.9. 4 Within the Forest of Mar area we recommend initially that, in a joint experiment with Mar Lodge Estate 
and Invercauld Estate (an area roughly bounded by the Dee, the Quoich and the Slugain), deer numbers should 
be substantially reduced, without the use of fencing, to levels where part of the eastern Quoich forest starts to 
regenerate up to the treeline. If it is successful we recommend that, over time, the entire north Dceside forest should 
have deer numbers reduced by rotation in this fashion to encourage natural regeneration. We propose that these 
reductions should be attempted by culling and disturbance alone over a five-year period and then carefully reviewed, 
with the possibility of resorting to large-scale rotational fencing if the experiment fails. We recommend further that 
there should be a maximum time-scale of ten years for evidence of widespread natural regeneration. If it proves 
successful then the experiment should be repeated in other areas. 

Heather moorland 

2 . 1 . 9. 5 There is clear evidence of two forms of moorland deterioration under heavy grazing by deer and/or sheep. First, 
there have been losses of heather cover since the 1940s; this has occurred locally both where sheep and deer are 
artificially fed and where they concentrate to graze. Secondly, there is the more widespread reduction in quality and 
productivity of existing heather stands, in parts made worse by poor burning practices. We therefore recommend that 
there should be a reduction in deer and sheep numbers over moorland to levels where there is moorland (i.e. 
heather) regeneration, with a time-scale of 3-5 years for implementing reductions in numbers of deer and sheep to a 
level where there is no danger of heather loss from grazing. Heather moorland is most susceptible to damage in late 
winter when there are heavy demands on limited grazings before the spring flush has spread to high ground. As far as a 
reduction in sheep numbers is concerned, we recognise that under the Agricultural Holdings Acts, where there are 
tenanted farms with sheep stocks, landowners cannot unilaterally effect a reduction in numbers. With the introduction 
of ewe premium quotas, there is an incentive for farmers to maintain their sheep numbers (see 2.5.1 .8: Agriculture). 
This concerns us. There will have to be a mechanism for incentives to farmers to make voluntary reductions (see 
2.S.2.4: Agriculture). 
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Access 



2.7. 9,6 Some stalkers already do other duties and possess many of the skills of reserve wardens and countryside rangers. 
As circumstances change, we see opportunities for stalkers to become even more flexible in their tasks, given suitable 
training. There will be increasing demand for rangers to manage the relationship between deer stalking and access by 
the general public which we consider further in 2.13.12.2: Outdoor Recreation. The coordinated public access 
arrangements which we propose should take into account the needs for the welfare and stalking of red deer. 

2.7.10 Deer legislation 

2.7.10.1 The Government is currently reviewing deer legislation in Scotland: a consultation paper was issued in January 
1992. We note that both the RDC and SNH broadly welcomed the suggestions floated in that paper, to the effect that 
the RDC should be reconstituted with a wider remit and extended powers to meet the changing demands in land use 
patterns together with those being developed for the future. At present the RDC is empowered to take action only to 
protect agriculture and forestry; both SNH and the RDC advocate that the protection of the natural heritage should now 
be added to this remit. We can see some difficulties in such a change because damage to farm or forestry crops is 
relatively easy to establish, thus triggering action by the RDC; damage to the natural heritage or natural habitats, on the 
other hand, is a much more subjective matter and would of necessity embrace a much wider area. Although we are 
aware of the practical difficulties, we support the proposal provided that sufficient checks and safeguards are involved. 
In 4.3. 3.3-6: Administration and Management Mechanisms we discuss our recommendations on new legislation more 
fully. 

2.7.10.2 Close seasons on culling stags (21 October - 30 June) and hinds (16 February - 20 October) may impose 
constraints on achieving a reduction in deer numbers within the Cairngorms Area, Any change in these provisions will 
require primary legislation. We recommend that the Secretary of State should consider how special powers can be 
provided to effect local culls out of season, so long as this has the full cooperation of estate owners and Deer 
Management Groups, is subject to control by the Red Deer Commission and is subject to considerations of deer welfare. 

2.7.11 Conclusion 

2.7.11.1 We recognise that, to be successful, the Management Strategy must be based on sound deer management as 
well as on sound ecological principles. We believe that both deer and nature conservation managers will then cooperate 
to their mutual advantage in the long term. The aim for deer management in priority woodland areas must be to permit 
the deer to become a woodland animal again. We believe that this will create new opportunities for woodland stalking 
as well as enhancing the traditional open range stalking. The overall objective must be to secure the long term 
enhancement of the natural heritage. We seek to restore the red deer to its rightful place in the repaired habitats of the 
Cairngorms Area. This should enhance the social and economic well-being of the people of the Cairngorms. We have 
also sought to address the grounds well of concern about woodland and wildland diminutions. We have been very 
favourably impressed by the highly positive dialogues we have held over this pressing issue and we believe that our 
recommendations, if acted upon, will bring back facets of our natural heritage that many thought would be lost forever. 

The research is documented in several publications, including The ecology of red deer; a research review relevant to 
their management in Scotland (Mitchell, Staines and Welch, 1977), The dynamics and performance of declining 
populations of red deer at Glen Dye (Brian Staines, 1978), Fertility and body weight in female red deer - a density- 
dependent relationship (Albon, Mitchell & Staines, 1983), Red deer in the Highlands (Clutton-Brock & Albon, 1989) 
and Trial and error in the Highlands (Clutton-Brock & Albon, 1992). 
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2,8 Landscape 



Nature knows nothing of what we call landscape. For nature, scenery is the natural habitat, 
while our landscape is the habitat manipulated by man for his own uses. Landscape therefore is 
not a static background which we inhabit, but the interaction of a society and the habitat it lives 
in, and if either man or the habitat changes then so inevitably must the resulting landscape. 

(Nan Fairbrother, New Lives, New Landscapes , 1970) 

2.8.1 A ‘natural’ landscape 

2.8. 1.1 The landscape quality of the Cairngorms is characterised by openness, wildness and ‘naturalness’. The wider 
area of the Cairngorms, Drumochter and Atholl and eastwards to The Mounth holds many landscape types; and it is the 
contrast and juxtaposition of those landscape types which are so important in the Cairngorms Area. There is unity in the 
dominance of the broad rounded summits. The scale and simplicity of these is accentuated by the more complex 
patterns of heather moorland and farmland and wooded landscapes in the straths and glens. In the high mountain terrain 
of the Cairngorms, and also at Lochnagar, there is a more rugged and wild character in the corries and rock basins 
which creates a strong sense of ‘naturalness’. The physiographic interest of the mountain landforms is very high. Here 
ice has been the dominant erosive force and has gouged precipitously-walled troughs, corries and crags which impress 
by their roughness and bareness and give a clear impression of the dynamics and power of glacial erosion. 

2.8. 1.2 The hills and moorland that wrap round the main mountain core are of high quality. These lie in part in the 
heather moorland landscape of the east (see 2.2: Moorland), and in part in Atholl and its adjacent land, which is softer 
terrain at its best in the Gaick, a lonely and austere place. Commentators on the scenery of the Area have all identified 
the foreground of moorland and glen as integral to the whole mountain landscape. This is particularly so for areas of 
native pinewood. While the informed eye will see that much of this woodland is botanically moribund, it maintains 
strong visual character in its open structure and in the rough and venerable aspect of the older trees. A range of strong 
earth colours dominates this foreground, with the browns and yellows of open moorland and the dusky pinks of rocky 
outcrops and river gravels given strong accent by the unchanging blue-green of the pinewoods and the changing hues of 
deciduous woodland. 

2.8. 1.3 People respond to landscape in different ways because of its physical character and the changing dynamics of 
the moment (light, shade or season) and because of our own preconceptions. The landscape as we know it is the result 
of man’s interaction with his environment over countless generations. The imprint of the managing hand of man is writ 
both small and large. We have documented the human impact on the ecology and environment of the central montane 
zone in 2. 1 : The Mountains, where we also addressed the visual and aesthetic effects of bulldozed tracks and the 
proliferation of footpaths. 

2.8. 1.4 The Cairngorms are perceived as ‘natural’ relative to other landscapes. Certainly, compared with many other 
areas of Britain and Europe, the degree of naturalness of the Cairngorms is still very high indeed. This is not just 
because of the vegetation and wildlife; it is particularly because of the vast openness and grandeur of the mountains and 
the more intimate scale of the man-managed valleys and moors. This openness and grandeur is something people rarely 
experience in everyday life where their vision is often constrained by heavily built environments. The open character of 
the upland is important in sustaining this perception and it is crucial that the fragile scale-relationships which embody 
so much of the character of Cairngorms landscape is not lost. Mankind can use nature’s own abilities in evolving this 
landscape to meet our objectives. This will involve making decisions about what measure of change the scenery can 
accommodate within an understanding of the landscape as a whole - physiographic, ecological, cultural and aesthetic. 

2.8. 1.5 The ‘naturalness’, however qualified, is one of the most fragile of the Area’s qualities. Maintaining it will be a 
crucial component of the way we want to manage in the future. Even a small reduction in grazing pressure in some 
areas will help to restore the original treeline and regain a greater semblance of a wild or ‘natural’ landscape. Change of 
this unforced nature should contribute to a harmonising outcome both in appearance and acceptance, but a more 
interventionist approach (e.g. by obtrusive fencing) will require an input of design in striking the balance between open 
and wooded ground. Any prescriptions for protection and enhancement of the natural heritage involving multiple 
land use must recognise the impact they will have on this sense of naturalness and seek to mitigate it. 

2.8. 1.6 Public attitudes and preferences for upland landscapes in Scotland seem to tend towards enjoyment of that 
which is open and bare; we are not closely attuned to, nor experienced in, the more truly natural landscapes to be found 
in Norway, for example, in which the trees and shrubs are a crucial element in the appearance of the land. The key 
problem in the Cairngorms is how to let the landscape evolve into accommodating the new needs pl aced on it, such as 
more extensive tree cover and improved natural habitats (that is to say, the landscape as the product of what we require 
from it), while retaining the special characteristics that make the area distinctively ‘the Cairngorms’ . 
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2.8.2 A ‘cultural’ landscape 

2.8.2. 1 To a greater or lesser degree there is a ‘cultural’ aspect to all landscapes (see also 2.9.2. Cultural Heritage). The 
term ‘cultural landscape’ is applied to a landscape which demonstrates a ‘living’ interaction between people and the 
environment, which is more pronounced in some areas than in others. Landscape records our cultural past (including the 
historic and archaeological imprint on the land) but it also gives opportunities for our future, field patterns and land use 
management techniques will all change, and landscape assessment tries to go behind the picturesque or scenic aspects to 
reach an understanding of how and why landscape changes - how it can be allowed truly to evolve by our responding to, 
and working from, both the past and present. This is the evolutionary problem we are faced with as modem technology 
allows us to become bolder in our marks on the land and more able to dominate rather than to work with, or even to 
understand, our cultural and natural inheritance. 

2. 8.2. 2 We have to address the fact that the Cairngorms is an area of high recreational value, that people live and work 
there and that they contribute to the landscape fabric along with all the other natural elements. The people who live and 
work on the land are part of the resource: they understand its evolution and dynamics, and its contribution to the whole, 
just as well as the theorists do. They are part of the evolution of the cultural landscape, seeking to meet tomoirow s 
needs with an understanding of the resource as it is today. 



2.8.3 Designed landscapes 

2.8.3. 1 One aspect of cultural landscape is the formally designed landscape. In the Cairngorms Area we have some ot 
Scotland’s greatest sporting estates with their fine buildings and policy woodlands, their haughlands and farmlands, 
especially on Upper Deeside and in Atholl. In the straths, particularly, the interplay of woodland and cleared ground, 
with the occasional presence of traditional buildings, contributes significantly to the overall quality of the landscape. It 
is a more enclosed and intimate landscape than the high mountain massif to which it frequently provides a most 
attractive foreground. The contrast between the sheltering lower ground and the bald and exposed tops is a vital and 
defining feature of the Cairngorms landscape. 

2.8.3. 2 The smaller scale elements of the built fabric of the Area are equally important and impinge considerably on 
people’s appreciation of the Area. There is a need for more coordination in the design and provision of countryside 
infrastructure: signposting, site identification and interpretation, road edges, litter bins, loadside parking areas and 
picnic sites. The Partnership will be expected to bring coherence and style and a sense of identity to these 
dements. There is also the wider issue of the vernacular tradition of the buildings in the Area and the need to ensure a 
standard of quality commensurate with the quality of the landscape. Although in some parts of the Area the vernacular 
built tradition has been overtaken by modern development, elsewhere it remains the dominant characteristic of the 
settlements. We recognise the importance of the built fabric in landscape appreciation and we make 
recommendations about it in 2.16: Planning. 



2. 8. 3. 3 We note the comment from SNH in their response to our Public Consultation Papei that the maintenance of a 
landscape at least as varied, interesting and beautiful as the present one should be as important an objective of a 
conservation strategy for the Cairngorms as the protection and enhancement ot its nature conservation interests . Theie 
are two National Scenic Areas in or near the central montane zone: the Cairngorms NS A and the Upper Deeside and 
Lochnagar NS A. A recent study of the effectiveness of landscape designations for CCS and The Scottish Office (by 
Cobhain Resource Consultants) indicated that while NSAs have encouraged landscape conservation issues to be 
considered and addressed, neither planning authorities, government agencies nor interested groups think that the 
designation has been a particularly effective instrument. We believe that NSA designation should be subsumed into 
the NHA designation which we are proposing (see 2.16: Planning and 4.4.1: Administration and Management 
Mechanisms), which should seek to maintain and enhance the landscape characteristics of the whole Area as part 
of an integrated Management Strategy. 



2.83.4 We have been challenged to produce a blueprint of what the upland landscape should look like in the future, in 
order to set an objective target against which achievement can be measured. We do not think this to be a practical 
proposition. We do not want to lay down a particular management regime which will reflect the fashion of the 
day. Europe is very short of land where the various wildlife components, the diverse species of plants and 
animals, are relatively free to react together and establish and maintain themselves over long periods of time in a 
dynamic relationship with the minimum of human interference. As far as possible we would like to allow this 
relationship to develop according to ecological imperatives, the outcome of which cannot be forecast in detail. 
Nevertheless, if the policies and programmes for the mountains, nature conservation, agriculture, forestry, built 
development, building design and the historic environment which we are advocating for the Management Strategy are 
carried out with care and sensitivity, we believe they will yield a balanced and ultimately ‘natural’ landscape which will 

endure. 
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2.9 Cultural Heritage 



Aig allt an Lochain Uaine, 
Bha mi uair ‘tamh 
Ged bha ‘n t-aite fuar 
Bha’n fliardach fusach blath. 



At the bum of Lochan Uaine 
I sheltered once from harm; 
although the place was cauldrife 
my shiel was wondrous warm. 



(Uilleam Ridhe-Noamh, Allt an Lochain Uaine ) 



2.9.1 Culture 

2. 9. 1.1 While some aspects of culture, such as music, dancing and Highland Games, are common to the whole Area, 
others are more local. The game of shinty is important in Badenoch but unknown on Deeside, which in turn prides itself 
on links with Scottish royalty going back to the early Middle Ages. Tomintoul, one of the highest villages in Scotland, 
has close connections with the extensive Banffshire whisky industry and, superficially, shows little in common with 
douce Blair Atholl with its great ducal castle and southern looking community. Strathdon, with its trout fishing, its 
Lonach Highlanders and its hardy independent small farmers, is on the western flank of the fertile Aberdeenshire plain. 
The Spey and the Dee have a vivid history of log-floating, with professional floaters guiding the great logs of the 
Caledonian Forest down the rivers to the sea. There is a local saying: “Except it be for fish and tree, Ae rood o’ Don’s 
worth twa o’ Dee”. 

2.9. 1.2 The accents of the local people vary from the soft rural Perthshire speech through the distinctive and attractive 
Highland lilt of Badenoch and Strathspey to the broad vowels of Tomintoul and Strathdon and the slightly more clipped 
speech of Braemar, the only truly Highland Aberdeenshire village. 

2.9.1 .3 Some of the buildings in the Area which are of historic interest are ecclesiastical in origin. There is a Christian 
heritage dating back to the early Christian missionaries and itinerant priests of the 6th and 7th centuries. The Area also 
contains fine examples of Victorian sporting lodges. Some Highland estates have been in the same families for 
generations and their owners have inherited a strong sense of responsibility for the natural, historic and cultural heritage 
of the Area. 

2. 9. 1.4 Traditions have evolved around the field-sports which reached a peak in the Cairngorms Area earlier this 
century. Old records describe the Cairngorms as being full of game of every description, with deer being driven across 
huge areas by “five or six hundred men and a hundred couple of strong Irish greyhounds” (John Taylor, Penniless 
Pilgrimage , 1618). By the middle of the 19th century, with the radical developments in shotgun and rifle design and the 
advent of rapid rail transport from the south, stalking, shooting and fishing developed into the field-sports which are 
familiar today. While equipment has continued to evolve, some shotguns, rifles and fishing reels designed and 
manufactured at the turn of the century are still in common use today. Much else still remains of the old traditions: on 
the rivers, the ghillie acting as guide and assistant; on the grouse moors the gamekeepers and ‘pickers-up’ with their 
working dogs, and beaters who are often accommodated for the season in bothies; on the deer range, the professional 
estate stalkers and ghillies and pony men. To each sport these people bring a wealth of stories and experiences based on 
their intimate knowledge of the natural history of the countryside. 

2.9. 1.5 Most people do not associate the area with crofting but there is a tradition of crofting and smallholdings, 
especially in Badenoch and Strathspey and in Strathdon. These small farmers were masters of surviving and thriving on 
the poorest land - they were hunters and whisky-makers, poets and music-makers. There is still a surviving sense of that 
way of life and culture left in the Area which should be given the opportunity to continue. 

2.9. 1.6 Not so long ago most people in the Area spoke Gaelic. Today the spoken Gaelic language has all but gone but 
Gaelic nevertheless survives in the place names. The Gaelic tradition should be encouraged and kept alive, especially 
through the medium of place names. Traditional music and dance should also be positively encouraged in schools and 
support should be given for the playing of traditional musical instruments. Strathspey no longer has a Strathspey and 
Reel Society but this could surely be remedied by the local population. Summer schools, feis (festivals of music and 
dance) and groups like the Laggan school of piping should be supported. We recommend that the communities of the 
Area encourage the collecting and recording of local history, folklore, music, poetry and place names and that 
local data bases be established where none exists at present. 

2.9. 1.7 Overall the people who belong to the land love their land because of what has gone before: the tradition and 
heritage of their farms and crofts keep them on the land, and support for this fragile rural population must be 
forthcoming. Any development requires to be undertaken with great care. Holiday homes should not be allowed to 
swamp the local identity. Unnecessarily alien buildings and pastimes should not be located here. We recommend that 
local communities be helped to develop informal local heritage plans which could contribute to formal Plans and 
to the development of the Management Strategy as a whole (see 4. 1.6.1 : Administration and Management 
Mechanisms). 
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2.9, 1 .8 We also recommend that the Cairngorms Partnership, in cooperation with the local communities, should 
draw together knowledge on local culture and activities throughout the Area and examine ways of ensuring that 
these traditions and events are continued for the benefit of residents and visitors alike. 

2.9.2 The Historic Environment 

2.9.2. 1 In their response to our Public Consultation Paper the Council for Scottish Archaeology expressed the view 
that: “Scotland’s countryside, and that of the Cairngorms Area in particular, is well known for its scenery; but it is 
neither natural nor a wilderness. For thousands of years people have lived from the land and its riches, creating today s 
landscapes. Within this setting is a rich nature conservation and archaeological heritage which, in the Cairngorms, is 
unrivalled on the international scene. It is an environment which is much more than mountains, moorland, woodlands, 
agricultural land, rivers and lochs - and the wildlife they support. It is also the archaeological and historical landscapes 
in which that wildlife flourishes.” 

2.9. 2.2 The cultural and human heritage of the Cairngorms Area is rich and varied and, like the natural heritage, 
deserves greater understanding and requires greater protection. Although there has not been a comprehensive 
archaeological survey of the Area, it is known that there are at least 600 identified archaeological monuments dating 
back to the start of human occupation some 6,000 years ago. 

2.9.23 The earliest recorded sites from the prehistoric period have survived in the form of burial and funerary 
monuments, standing stones and stone circles. Settlement sites, showing evidence of farming through unenclosed hut 
circles and field systems, only become abundant in the later Bronze Age. Iron Age features include souterrains 
(underground storage areas), forts, duns and erannogs (artificial islands in lochs). Little is known of the early historic 
and early medieval periods but surviving material evidence includes Pictish symbol stones and barrows. Ihere are 
significant remains from the medieval period, like Kindrochit Castle, Castle Roy and the island castle of Loch an Eilein. 

2.9. 2.4 The most numerous archaeological remains in the Area are the post-medieval township sites and their 
associated field systems. In the higher glens grassy mounds indicate long deserted summer shielings. Sections of the 
18th century military roads, where they followed a different line to more recent roads, can still be traced. There are also 
some notable military bridges. Amongst other features are log-floating dams and weirs, and the deeply cut tracks of old 
drove roads. 

2.92.5 Some of the small towns and villages contain groups of listed buildings and other properties which together 
create a special character or appearance which it is desirable to conserve and enhance. There are Conservation Areas 
designated under the Town and Country Planning (Scotland) Act 1972 (s 262) in Grantown-on-Spey and Ballater and 
proposed Conservation Areas at Braemar and Inverey. Blair Atholl parish alone hosts 90 buildings listed as being of 
special architectural or historic interest. The planned village of Tomintoul laid out by the Duke of Gordon as early as 
1775 would also seem worthy of additional acclaim and protection. 

2,9,2, 6 Apart from the Royal Commission on Ancient and Historical Monuments of Scotland’s work on north-east 
Perthshire there has been no detailed survey of any part of the Area. There is a pressing need for the whole Area to be 
surveyed so that archaeological and historic features may be properly protected. 

Protection measures 

2.92.1 The archaeological resource is at risk not only from the natural processes of erosion but also from modem 
development and land use practices. Most of the ancient monuments within the Area are in private ownership. The more 
significant sites can be protected under the Ancient Monuments and Archaeological Areas Act 1979, under which 
monuments identified as of national importance can be either scheduled or taken into public ownership or care. Only 
four ancient monuments in the Area are currently in the care of Historic Scotland: Ruthven Barracks, Corgarff Castle, 
Invercauld Bridge and Knock Castle; and only 27 out of at least 600 sites are legally protected through scheduling. The 
vast majority have no specific legal protection at present. 

2.9.2.8 However, some provision for the protection of archaeological sites, whether scheduled or not, is found in a 
variety of legislative measures whose primary aim is not archaeological. Archaeological sites can be protected in 
advance of development through the planning process: they are identified in Structure and Local plans and taken into 
account in routine development controls as well as in environmental assessments. The Scottish Office has recently 
issued for consultation new National Planning Policy Guidelines and a Planning Advice Note to advise on how 
archaeological sites should be taken into consideration in planning procedures. Under the Agriculture Act 1986 (ss 17 
and 18) The Scottish Office Agriculture and Fisheries Department has a balancing duty to take archaeological features 
into account in the implementation of agricultural policy (whether or not they are protected by law) and archaeological 
sites are protected within ESAs; furthermore, new provisions may allow for the positive management of archaeological 
sites through voluntary measures. The Natural Heritage (Scotland) Act 1991 (s 3) requires SNH “to take such account 
as may be appropriate” of the need to conserve sites and landscapes of archaeological or historical interest. Any 
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proposals under the Woodland Grants Scheme require archaeological sites to be safeguarded. There is also an 
increasing number of voluntary codes of practice which reinforce the legislative measures. 

Management 

2.92.9 Archaeological sites require management if they are to survive for future generations and Historic Scotland has 
recently published guidelines for farmers on Managing Scotland’s Archaeological Heritage. Histone Scotland can offer 
management agreements for the positive management of archaeological and cultural features. Grants are also available 
for fencing and the repair of masonry. Local authorities are empowered under legislation to offer management 
agreements and repair grants for the built heritage (although any budgets earmarked for this function are at present 
minimal). Highland and Grampian Regional Councils each employ an archaeological adviser and maintain a sites and 
monuments record, primarily for planning purposes. We recommend that Historic Scotland, as a constituent 
member of the Cairngorms Partnership, make funds available for the protection, management and 
interpretation of the archaeological, architectural and historical resource commensurate with the overall 
environmental quality and needs of the Cairngorms Area. 

2.9.2.10 We also recognise the value of ‘whole parish’ or ‘whole area’ management plans which take account of the 
full suite of heritage interests. Rothiemurehus Estate, for example, is not only special because of its Caledonian pine 
forest, the high tops of the Cairngorms, the Lairig Ghru and the river Spey but also because of its island castle at Loch 
an Eilein, The Doune, Telford’s manse, many vernacular buildings and a listed church completed in 1930. We believe it 
essential that, in any arrangements with the statutory agencies, the total heritage value of an estate is recognised as a 
single entity. We recommend that all management plans and agreements aim to conserve both the cultural and 
natural heritage interests and, where appropriate, provide for their interpretation. 

Land use 

2.9.2. 1 1 It has been suggested to us that certain land use practices, including the regeneration of woodland as proposed 
in our Management Strategy, can have a damaging effect on archaeological features and landscapes. The growth of tree 
roots can certainly damage archaeological sites and careful consideration should be given to the potential archaeological 
importance of any site before the tree regeneration as proposed in this Report is undertaken (as is normal when ail area 
is being considered for grant under the Woodland Grant Scheme). Given proper survey we do not consider that 
woodland regeneration should become a source of real conflict, provided that it is discouraged on sites which are of 
archaeological importance. However, to ensure compliance, it will be necessary to have a better survey base than exists 
at present. 

2.9.2.12 Archaeology and nature conservation have much to offer each other; archaeology shows how people have 
affected the land, while nature conservation can secure the context of archaeological sites. Studies of the past 
environment help us to understand how the present landscape has evolved and, as a result, can assist us in devising 
appropriate management regimes for the Area. Historic Scotland has taken a step forward in commissioning a survey of 
the nature conservation value at the 330 monuments in its care; the first round (some 70 monuments) is now complete 
and has highlighted some important species of flora and fauna, often deriving from the historical uses of the 
monuments, which will now be featured in the management of the monuments. 

2.9.2.13 We consider that the care of historic sites and landscapes must form an integral part of management of the 
natural environment. Indeed, the needs of the landscape as a whole require that its component parts - the historic 
environment, the natural environment and the modern cultural environment - are all embraced within a holistic resource 
strategy. This is the challenge which we face in the Cairngorms and which we seek to address through our proposals for 
integrated management. We would, however, sound a note of caution about trying to preserve all ancient field systems 
to the detriment of the farming or land-managing interest. Through constructive dialogue between the relevant 
agencies and the individual owners and land managers involved, founded on a reliable data base, the historic 
heritage can take its rightful place in the structure of integrated use land management we are advocating and the 
environment can be properly looked after in its entirety. 
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2*10 Nature Conservation 



Man’s belief in his right of dominion over Nature may be based on the role of the rest of Nature 
as providing the resources needed for his own survival, but when this attitude is expressed in 
terms of a direct injunction that Nature is his, to be subdued and conquered, the need for a 
system of contrasting beliefs which would operate to hold exploitative policies in check be 
comes urgent. There is thus set up a pair of opposite and contradictory positions which must in 
some way be reconciled if a society is to be maintained in equilibrium with its resources, and 
may be epitomised as a conflict between long-term and short-term interests. 

[John Black, The Dominion of Man: The Search for Ecological Responsibility, 1970] 

2.10.1 A very special area 

2. 10. 1. 1 The Cairngorms Area is important both nationally and internationally for its natural heritage and has long been 
recognised for its outstanding ecological qualities. The Highlands of Scotland are the only area within the European 
Community identified by the World Conservation Strategy (1980) as a priority biogeographical province of the land for 
the establishment of protected areas. The Cairngorms had been previously recognised by the International Union for the 
Conservation of Nature and Natural Resources (IUCN) as meriting such consideration. There have been two IUCN and 
two World Wilderness Congress resolutions urging more effective protection measures for the Cairngorms Area. The 
specific nature conservation value of the Cairngorms was succinctly expressed in a NCC booklet, Nature Conservation 
in the Cairngorms: Defence of the Northern Carries (1989): “The Cairngorms are the most important mountain area for 
nature conservation in Britain. They contain the largest area of land at high altitude and are closer to an arctic 
environment than any other found in Britain. The full succession of natural communities, from native pine woodland to 
high altitude fell-fjeld, is outstanding.” We have already given a full description of the main features of the natural 
environment in previous sections, particularly in 2.1: The Mountains, 2.2: Woodland, 2.3: Moorland, 2.4: The Valleys 
and 2.6: Water. 

2.10.1.2 One of the more recent effects of human activity on the land has been to fragment formerly extensive 
ecosystems into scattered habitat islands. This fragmentation of systems has caused a reduction in numbers of many 
species and created problems typically associated with isolated sub-populations (such as in-breeding). Fragments 
become too small to support the full range of species that ought to be in the ecosystem. The Cairngorms Area has 
certainly been modified by human use over several millennia and its natural resources are now considerably depleted. 
Some species were exterminated (such as for example the wolf and, before it, other large carnivorous mammals) and 
major habitats such as the Caledonian Forest have been dramatically reduced in size and quality. Ongoing changes, such 
as the loss of heather moorland to forestry, heavy grazing and reclamation, are documented in the work done by 
MLURI and the National Countryside Monitoring Scheme now being brought up to date by SNH. But the wildlife 
habitats have not been subjected to the degree of fragmentation that predominates elsewhere in British hills. The sheet- 
size and elevation of the Cairngorms are among the things which make them very special. 

2.10.1.3 The many and varied wildlife habitats in the Cairngorms Area have been described at length in preceding 
sections. From the nature conservation point of view the Cairngorms are also special in terms of landscape ecology - the 
science of a large diverse landscape rather than just a single habitat. The landscape component of nature conservation 
strategies has often been overlooked: conservation effort has traditionally tended to concentrate on species and habitats 
without much reference to the way in which these habitats were integrated as a landscape. The mosaic of such habitats 
is important: not just the forest or the moor but also the biologically rich natural transition zones which ecologists call 
‘ecotones’ . When a landscape is fragmented because of land management there tend to be very hard boundaries 
between forest and field, thereby losing the wildlife of the transition zone; whereas in the kind of natural landscape 
which exists in much of the Cairngorms Area the ecotones with their loosely defined boundaries are still present. There 
is still a juxtaposition of several kinds of natural habitats which many animals rely on at different times or stages of 
their life. Ensuring the maintenance of the mosaic of habitats (woodlands, moorlands and bogs, each with its own 
structure, age and hydrology) and their ecotones creates the best guarantee of long-term security for the biodiversity of 
the Cairngorms Area. 

2.10.2 Changing attitudes 

2. 10.2. 1 For traditional nature conservationists it was the relatively undisturbed state of the extensive variety of habitats 
which made the Cairngorms so special. In recent years there has been a growing recognition that, vitally important 
though they are, undisturbed habitats are not the only areas of value to conservation. Human-modified habitats and 
landscapes also have their distinctive interests and properly come within the ambit of nature conservation. 
Conservationists recognise that human intervention can bring benefits as well as disadvantages and that “naturalness” is 
not everything (after all, many prized habitats, such as grouse moors, are the product of human intervention). To some 
extent this process represents the merging of the two strands of conservation thought in the UK - that concerned with 
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landscape maintenance which has always been alive to the aesthetic benefits, and the ‘cultural’ interest which arises 
from human modification of the habitat. (See also 2.8; Landscape and 2.9: Cultural Heritage). It is the essence of recent 
thinking on ‘sustainability’ that the long-term goal should be the harmonious interaction of people and nature. The shift 
in emphasis is reflected in changing terminology: increasingly the tendency is to talk of conserving the ‘natural 
heritage’ rather than conserving ‘nature’ per se. 

2.10.2.2 Today we are also seeing a welcome movement away from the contentious attitudes and debates of the past on 
the conflicting demands of ‘nature conservation’ and ‘development’ . People who wanted to develop land regarded 
nature conservation as a marginal activity exclusively wedded to the rigid protection of nature and ignoring people and 
their aspirations; while for their part conservationists pursued a long series of battles to prevent further loss of natural 
habitats and to defend the status quo. This confrontational attitude was most sharply exemplified in the long and bitter 
arguments over the proposed extension of mechanised skiing developments into the Northern Conies (Lurcher’s Gully). 
The eventual decision by the Secretary of State in November 1990 to modify the Highland Region Structure Plan to 
create a presumption against development in Lurcher’s Gully was hailed by conservationists as a milestone in the story 
of the Cairngorms, although it provoked much resentment locally. We view that decision as an opportunity to put the 
conflicts of the past behind us and to build together a future system of management which is based on a clear 
recognition of the environmental qualities of the Area and of the needs of the people. 

2.10.2.3 Public attitudes towards the environment have also changed radically in recent years, principally because of 
global concerns. People throughout the world have become increasingly worried about perceptions of global warming, 
ozone depletion, pollution of oceans, destruction of rainforests, increasing desertification, the over-exploitation of 
natural resources: in short, the many threats to the proper working of natural life systems. Within that context the 
conservation of nature and the natural environment has taken on a new priority to which governments all over the world 
need to subscribe, highlighted at the United Nations Conference on Environment and Development (UNCED) in Brazil 
in 1992; and conservationists have changed their focus from purely nature conservation concerns to stress the value of 
the natural heritage as a whole and, in particular, the concept of environmental sustainability. 

2.10.3 Designation 

2.10.3.1 Conservation designation with its emphasis on site safeguard has until recently been perhaps the most 
controversial aspect of nature conservation. Designation has been seen by its detractors at best as a defensive 
mechanism and at worst as a means of obstructing any activity on the land which conservationists do not happen to like. 
The situation is confused by the plethora of designations and acronyms now in existence, many of which cover the same 
or similar areas of land in recognition of their special qualities: SSSI, NNR, NSA, Ramsar, SPA, ESA and, on the 
horizon, SAC and NHA (for details of designations within the Cairngorms Area see Annex 4). Local authorities 
recognise the environmental sensitivity of particular sites through their development plans; for instance in Grampian 
Region there are ‘Sites of Interest to Natural Science’ and ‘Areas of Regional Landscape Significance’. In addition 
there are various non -statutory conservation labels such as ‘Listed Wildlife Sites’ from the Scottish Wildlife Trust. 



2.10.3.2 A statutory designation is essentially an affirmation that the area designated possesses some particular 
attributes that demand recognition. Designation is primarily a statement of the special quality of a site, which then 
triggers consultation with the statutory body concerned so that policies can be applied in a geographically 
discriminatory way and valued resources can be protected from the impact of adverse development. Designation affords 
the possibility of safeguard against damaging developments and of the prioritisation of action; it rarely results in 
absolute restrictions since it is mainly based oil the voluntary principle. 



2.10.3.3 The main nature conservation designation at present is the SSSI (Site of Special Scientific Interest). It was 
originally put in place by the National Parks and Access to the Countryside Act 1949 when its sole effect was a 
requirement that it must be notified to the planning authorities. With growing awareness of the impact of land 
development operations outwith the development control process (such as agriculture and forestry), and with the 
acceptance of the 1979 EC Wild Birds Directive, the Wildlife and Countryside Act 1981 was passed to set up a 
structure which places an obligation on the land manager to consult with the Government’s main advisers on nature 
conservation (now SNH in Scotland) over operations “likely to damage SSSIs”. It also provided a framework within 
which to conclude management agreements and to make payments under such agreements. The SSSI network provides 
the basis on which can be overlaid the other nature conservation designations, such as National Nature Reserve (NNR) 
and SPA and Ramsar sites for wetlands of international importance. SSSI designation in itself may not provide 
protection; the protection can only be assured when proper management is in place. Nevertheless it may be necessary to 
extend the SSSI series to meet the demands of EC designations agreed by the Government. 



2.10.3.4 The key current EC designation is the Special Protection Area (SPA) for birds which was created under the EC 
Directive on the Conservation of Wild Birds (79/409/EEC). SPAs are designated by the Secretary of State; SNH has 
responsibility for providing advice to the Government on the boundaries of potential sites which have already been 
listed in Hansard. Only one site (Abernethy Forest) has been designated in the Cairngorms Area, but twelve others have 
been identified. SPAs are catered for by the SSSI mechanism but afford a potentially higher level of protection, since 
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SPA designation allows appeal to the European Commisson. The Commission’s view is likely to be that a development 
or operation which may damage the nature conservation of the site should only be permitted if it involves the 
safeguarding of human life. There is also an onus on the member state government to ensure an adequate standard of 
site management. 

2.10.3.5 The same, or something very similar, will be true of a new designation now on the horizon, the Special Area 
of Conservation (SAC), which arises from the EC Habitats and Species Directive published in May 1992. Since 37 of 
the communities or habitats listed in the Directive occur in the Cairngorms Area it is to be expected that parts of the 
Area will be strong candidates for SAC designation. The means of protecting these areas is for the Government to 
determine, in particular the question of whether existing SSSI legislation is sufficient. 

2. 10.3.6 It is clear that there is a de facto hierarchy of conservation designations at present; whether it will remain or 
should remain in the years ahead is an open question. A regular - refrain in the responses to our Public Consultation 
Paper was the need for ‘simplification’ of all these conservation designations. We note that SNH has been invited by the 
Secretary of State to carry out a policy review of designations with a view to recommending possible rationalisation of 
their multiplicity and complexity. 

2.10.3.7 Another common theme in the responses was the claim that designation has manifestly not succeeded in 
protecting the natural heritage of the Cairngorms from degradation (see also 4.3; Administration and Management 
Mechanisms). This is not, however, necessarily the fault of the principle behind designation. In itself designation is only 
part of the conservation process; it must be put to use to achieve positive management and not just to support the status 
quo. This is done by means of incentives for environmental enhancement and by providing the resources to implement 
rational management strategies. We believe that the present system of designations could be made to work more 
effectively if adequate resources were made available and were more clearly targeted and if everyone were to recognise 
his or her responsibilities. 

2.10.3.8 Ultimately the question of designations may loom less large than it does at present. As the ethic of 
sustainability takes root and public policies are increasingly sensitised to the needs of the natural heritage we may hope 
that designations will need to bear progressively less weight in achieving conservation objectives. This does not mean 
that there will be no role for designations in the future. There will always be a need to discriminate and to prioritise. 

2.10.3.9 We believe that there is an opportunity in the Cairngorms to start putting in place the kind of management 
regimes - from the open tops to the settlements in the straths and glens - which SNH itself would wish to see adopted 
throughout Scotland’s countryside. To that end we recommend that SNH should review, as a matter of urgency, 
the compatibility of management practices on existing designated sites with the overall Management Strategy for 
the Cairngorms Area. The experience of a Natural Heritage Area in operation should help to inform SNH’s own 
policy review of the designation system. 

2.10.4 Management 

2.10.4.1 When the government announced, in November 1990, that it planned to set up a Cairngorms Working Party, it 
also announced that it planned to nominate the Cairngorms to be a World Heritage Site of Natural Importance (see 
Annex 5: World Heritage Site Listing). We recognise that World Heritage designation will depend, among other 
things, on the provision of an effective system of management which will protect and enhance the natural 
heritage of the Cairngorms. 

2.10.4.2 We wish to see the Area meet the landscape and nature conservation criteria required to qualify for World 
Heritage Site status (see Annex 5: World Heritage Site Listing). The Management Strategy is geared to ensuring that the 
natural habitats and their constituent plant and animal communities can flourish and that the landscape can evolve 
naturally. The quality, quantity and diversity of natural and semi-natural habitats must be enhanced and the life support 
systems and the potential for conserving genetic diversity safeguarded. We believe that the effective implementation 
of our proposals, including those for woodland regeneration, deer control, moorland management, water 
management and visitor management, will satisfy the stringent requirements for World Heritage status. 

2.10.4.3 The Cairngorms Area should be the keystone of the Scottish and UK contributions to global natural heritage. 
The Cairngorms Area as a whole should become a model for excellence in the management of land for maintaining its 
high qualities and restoring them where they have become degraded. We see the management of the National Nature 
Reserves in the Area as crucial to this aim, and we welcome the review of NNR policy that SNH is undertaking. 
We recommend that SNH, in its continuing revision of NNR management plans, should take fully into account 
the management policies proposed in this Report. 

2.10.4.4 A species strategy should be developed to monitor and safeguard an agreed list of endangered species of plants 
and animals (both vertebrate and invertebrate). Every effort should be made to restore and enhance the existing 
populations of these to viable levels and to maintain the populations of others at environmentally acceptable levels. The 
habitat needs of many of the invertebrates are unknown, and much more work is required on habitat extent, importance 
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and arrangement. Detailed monitoring of habitats, species groups and some individual species should link in with 
management regimes to trigger essential responses to prevent further losses of biodiversity. 

2.10.4.5 Conservation work should be based on sound scientific knowledge and research and best practice, with local 
people and bodies doing much of the work, advised and aided by SNH and other national bodies. There is a need for 
education, increased funding, published conservation plans and agreed work programmes and priorities. 

2.10.4.6 Nature conservation and landscape conservation alike place a high value on natural features. We recognise that 
conservation in an area like the Cairngorms is inevitably a matter of management as much as of protection. The 
conservation principles which inform the management of the natural heritage should be those enunciated in Scotland's 
Natural Heritage: The Way Ahead (Scottish Development Department, 1990): 

• to maintain essential ecological processes and life support systems; 

• to preserve genetic diversity; 

• to ensure the sustainable utilisation of species and ecosystems, i.e. to make certain that our 
natural resources can be used for the long term on a sustainable basis. 

2.10.4.7 In an area as significant in natural heritage terms as the Cairngorms the ecological quality of its habitats is of 
major importance. The maintenance and enhancement of that quality should be the basis for all present and future uses 
and provide the best opportunities for the long term welfare of the human communities as well as of the wildlife and the 
natural ecosystems. Activities which would, or might, damage the natural heritage interests should be avoided and the 
utilisation of resources should be carried out in an environmentally sustainable manner. Past mistakes which have 
impaired the ecological interest and scenic beauty of the Area should wherever possible be remedied. Every effort 
must be made to maintain and improve the diverse ecological qualities of the Cairngorms Area. There are, here, 
compelling links between special landscapes and biodiversity which require careful attention. Despite the 
multiplicity of existing designations there is an overwhelming need for an integrated approach to the 
management of the Cairngorms; and this aim has as much relevance to the people living and working in the 
Area as to the international conservation concerns. 
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2.11 Environmental Education 



If you think education is expensive, try ignorance. 

(Anonymous, quoted by Rt Hon Malcolm Rifkind (then Secretary of State for Scotland) at 
Aviemore, 1989). 

2. 1 1 1 1 o bring about the changes in management practices which we are proposing, it will be essential to encourage 
people who live and work in the Cairngorms to understand and be responsive to environmental considerations, and to 
take advantage of employment opportunities in the countryside. For visitors, too, an increased understanding of 
environmental processes and human impact upon them will be a key means of limiting visitor impact on the° 
environment (see 2.1 2: Tourism and 2.13: Outdoor Recreation). Environmental education offers an excellent means of 
breaking down barriers to popular acceptance of sustainable management practices as well as providing the skills and 
knowledge that local people will need to bring about practical environmental improvements. We therefore recommend 
tnat the Management Strategy should contain measures to promote environmental education for people of all 
ages and through all available means. 

2.1 1.2 The aims of such education should be: 



to guide people s lifestyles and behaviour, whether at work, home or leisure, in ways that are in 
harmony with environmental systems and processes; 

• to develop a sense of responsibility for the environment and its management; 

to help people to discriminate between soundly based information and that which is more 
subjective; 

to enable people to use their influence, whether as voters, tax payers, employees, shareholders 
01 customers, to see that measures are taken by national and local government, business and 
industry to maintain the sustainable use of resources. 

2.1 ] .3 In the Cairngorms Area we believe that the strategy for environmental education should be founded on some 
basic building blocks. First, it should seek to build on, and strengthen through the educational system, the valuable work 
already being undertaken by schools throughout the Cairngorms to educate their pupils on these objectives. Today’s 
school pupils will be the residents, employees, land managers and entrepreneurs of tomorrow. They already tend to be 
more aware ot environmental concerns than their parents and many of them show an admirable interest in, and concern 
or, their immediate environment. The schools in the Cairngorms Area are ideally placed to use the outstanding 
environmental resources on their doorstep as the basis for practical learning courses and projects. We recommend that 

the schools m the Cairngorms Area should integrate, wherever possible, environmental education into their 
curricula and other activities. 



2.1 1.4 Second, there should be an effective environmental component in further education and in vocational 
training courses for jobs in the Cairngorms Area. We attach particular importance to the need to deliver vocational 
training in environmental skills to those already living in the Cairngorms Area. We have identified this as a key 
component in our recommendations dealing with land management and recommend that all training courses in land 
management should have an effective component of environmental education as an integral part of the course. We also 
stress (see 2.13: Outdoor Recreation) the benefits which would accrue from providing local people with training in 
countryside r anger skills in order to ensure that they are well placed to compete for jobs which will be provided as a 
direct consequence of our Management Strategy. 



\ 1 ^ ™ , d * we C011sider essential that environmental education is promoted in the communities throughout 
the cairngorms Area. Agencies such as SNH and the river purification boards and the local authorities should take 
every available opportunity to support environmental education initiatives by community groups and voluntary 
organisations. To facilitate such an education programme effective mechanisms should be devised to ensure that 
communities are informed about the environmental consequences of land uses and of proposed and existing 
developments. Moreover those concerned with the implementation of the Management Strategy should communicate 

with and respond to communities concerning the manner and method of implementation (see 4.1.6: Administration and 
Management Mechanisms). 



^.1 1.6 The provision of environmental education through interpretive measures for visitors to the Cairngorms 
Area is another important priority for the Management Strategy. In 2.12: Tourism and 2.13- Outdoor Recreation 
we identify a number of key mechanisms for ensuring that visitors are made aware of the environmental qualities of the 
Cairngorms Area as part of our overall strategy for environmentally sensitive visitor management. Information about 
environmental impacts should be readily available to visitors, both through the team of countryside rangers to be 
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deployed throughout the Cairngorms Area and through static interpretation facilities. Several visitor attractions already 
carry out effective environmental education for visitors as part of their activities and those activities could be further 
developed. Information aimed at potential visitors to the Cairngorms Area, as well as training courses for those involved 
in sporting activities in the Cairngorms Area, should also contain a significant element of environmental education. 

2.1 1.7 We are aware of the parallel work of the Secretary of State’s Working Group on Environmental Education, 
which is expected to report at the same time as this Working Party. We recommend that those responsible for delivering 
and implementing the Management Strategy for the Cairngorms Area take full account of the recommendations of that 
Working Group, Given the importance of environmental education to the Management Strategy, and the example that 
integrated management in the Cairngorms Area might set for other parts of Scotland, we see a strong case for making 
the Cairngorms the location for one or more pilot schemes which may be established as a result of the report of 
the Secretary of State’s Working Group 
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2.12 Tourism 



A total abstention from travel, which is demanded by some critics as a reaction to the negative 
consequences of tourism, is not what I am advocating. Such a policy would - among other 
things - rob us of the great chance of personal development offered by travel. Staying at home 
can never replace and satisfy the longing for different places. 

(lost Krippendorf, The Holidaymaker, 1984) 

2.12.1 The Tourism Industry 

2.12.1.1 Tourism is not a recent development. The ‘discovery’ of the Cairngorms can be dated back at least 150 years, 
when the young Queen Victoria began a love affair with the area which culminated in her purchase of Balmoral estate 
in 1848. Extracts from the diaries she kept during those early visits were published in 1867 (Leaves from the Journal of 
Our Life in the Highlands ), with a further volume following in 1883. Both were best-sellers and both had a spectacular 
effect on what could already be called the ‘visitor trade’ in the Cairngorms. This trade expanded with the development 
of the railways in the latter half of the 19th century. It was given additional impetus by the rapid rise in car ownership 
after the Second World War and more recently by the greatly improved road access (see 2.12.3.12, below). 

2.12.1.2 Today tourism is the Area’s biggest source of employment and it is widely recognised that the long-term 
economic prosperity of most communities around the Cairngorms will be increasingly dependent on a successful and 
competitive tourism industry. It is also clear from all recent surveys that scenery/countryside is the main reason for 
people choosing the Highlands as a holiday destination. The future development of tourism in the Area will be closely 
dependent on the quality and variety of experience that is offered in the countryside. 

z.lz. 1.3 The tourism industry in the Cairngorms has many facets. It involves the provision of accommodation, 
activities, attractions, events and a wide range of other services. The accommodation sector includes shooting lodges, 
hotels, guest houses, bed-and-breakfasts, holiday cottages, time-share developments, camping and caravan sites, 
outdoor centres and youth hostels. The activities which visitors now enjoy vary from traditional field-sports to walking, 
hill walking, skiing, climbing, bird watching, canoeing, golf, wind-surfing and mountain biking. Among the pennanent 
attractions are castles, ancient monuments, museums, heritage centres, a wildlife park, a steam railway, distilleries, 
chair lifts, an ice rink, a cinema and an aqua theatre. Events include Highland games, agricultural shows, sheepdog 
trials, art and music festivals, trade shows, conferences, orienteering and mountain bike competitions, ski races and 

even dog-sled racing. Many shops, restaurants, bars, garages and other businesses depend directly or indirectly on 
tourism. 



242,1.4 Tourism in the Cairngorms is constantly evolving. Recent national and local surveys indicate an increase in 
the number of day visitors (due largely to improvements to the A9, see 2.12.3.12, below); a rise in the numbers of 
visitors from Germany, France and Italy; a decline in the number of Scottish tourists; and a substantia] increase in self- 

catering accommodation. Many more visitors are participating in active outdoor sports such as skiing, hill walking and 
mountain biking. 

2.12. 1.5 The major part of the tourism trade in the Cairngorms Area is focused on Badenoch and Strathspey, where 
Aviemore and its immediate surroundings hold the dominant position as regards accommodation facilities * 
entertainment and shopping. In 1977 some 1.5 million bed nights were spent in Badenoch and Strathspey; in 1989 this 

f^ad^Tiid St th bC H “ ghtS ' 1 VlS ! tOT nUmberS in the eastem Cairngorms are little more than a tenth of those 
for Badenoch and Strathspey, and the scale ot provision is similarly smaller. To the south of the Cairngorms Area 

Pitlochry is a major visitor centre which had 1 .2 million bed nights in 1990. 

2.12.2 Interpretation 

242.2.1 Interpretation has been defined as an educational activity designed to reveal meanings and relationships rather 
than simply to communicate factual information. The mission of interpretation is to engage the visitor in an enioyable 
rather than a didactic .experience, and calls for high skills both in conception and presentation It al lone22Zimm 

be 7 0t tellingtlle a PP r °P nate story at the nght location, in avoiding duplication locally and in good judgement 8 
a out when not to interpret. We want visitors to acquire an enhanced understanding of the value of the Area through 
their visit and to do so as part of their enjoyment. Area thr0U S h 

z,.I2.^.2 Work is currently in train on an interpretation strategy for the HIE area The GrV '.fcr.t, , * . , 

and of the means for implementing it, has meant that for most visitors the history and nataral histow onhe" ^ 
understandable and less enioyable than thev shn.ilh a , , rai 11Stor > ot the 



ZHZlt pr0active ap P roach t0 b °* interpretation 



Area are less 



countryside management would greatly enhance the quality of visitors’ exIenW ^ T P a *d 

cooperation between al. organisations to ensure that the essential story of the Area is 
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visitor. We recommend that existing interpretation strategies in Grampian and Highland Perthshire should be 
coordinated and integrated with the proposed interpretation strategy tor the HIE area. 

2.12.2.3 Enhanced interpretation of the Area’s heritage will depend at one level on improvements to facilities at 
existing built attractions such as the Highland Folk Park in Newtonmore; the Highland Folk Museum; the Highland 
Wildlife Park; the Cairngorm Chairlift; Landmark Heritage Park; Strathspey Steam Railway; Braemar Mews; the 
distilleries at Dalwhinnie, Glenlivet and Lochnagar; and the Castles of Blair, Braemar and Corgarff. Interpretation at 
these sites should, where appropriate, also relate outwards to the surrounding countryside. For example the 
reconstruction of a Badenoch township at the Highland Folk Park in Newtonmore ought to be linked to actual sites 
elsewhere in the Area where the traces of long-deserted houses, middens, kail yards, com kilns and field systems can be 
clearly seen. At Landmark a display on timber extraction might relate to places where log-floating dams and weirs can 
be visited. 



2.12.2.4 At another level, sensitively located interpretive panels could do much to enhance the sense of place. Each 
town or village might have an appropriately illustrated panel which briefly tells its history and encourages people to 
visit certain sites or buildings. Individual panels might be used where there is an especially interesting building or story. 
In the countryside there are many places where an interpretive panel could add greatly to visitors’ understanding and 
enjoyment. For example at the Lecht the workings of the iron ore-manganese mine and the ruins of the crushing mill 
can be clearly seen. The story of how this iron ore was mined and transported on horseback to Nethybridge and 
Portgordon is fascinating. At comparatively little effort the whole site could be made much more intelligible for the 
visitor. Many other similar features are in need of interpretation: lime kilns, drove roads, military roads, settlement sites, 
prehistoric sites, geological features and examples of current land use. Viewpoint indicators are required at several 
locations and could themselves have an interpretive content. 



2.12.2.5 Publications are a comparatively low-cost interpretive medium. Each town and village in the Area might have 
its own standard leaflet which tells the history of the place and encourages visitors to make use of local footpaths and 
other facilities. There should be a freely available leaflet on the Cairngorms Area and the conservation problems that 
have to be addressed. Moray District Museums service publishes interesting information sheets for its own area. Similar 
simple leaflets could be published for a wide range of subjects relating to the Cairngorms. 

2.12.2.6 People are the best means for communicating the heritage of the Area. Already there are excellent guided tours 
on Rothiemurchus Estate. At Landmark, steam-powered sawmill demonstrations are carried out by men who have 
worked in the woods all their lives. ‘Heritage in Action’ days at the Highland Folk Museum, with a wide range of 
demonstrations and events, greatly enhance the static displays. More opportunities should be created for visitors to meet 
and talk to local people and gain a better understanding of how the countryside works. The proposed expanded ranger 
service should greatly improve the situation (see 2.13.14: Outdoor Recreation). It may be possible to organise each year 
a series of open days on estates, in Forestry Enterprise forests and on farms. The present programme of evening talks in 
one or two villages could be extended. 



2.12.2.7 There are clearly many areas where any form of interpretation would be an intrusion. A sensitively 
implemented interpretive strategy should, however, make a substantial contribution U) visitors’ understanding, 
appreciation and enjoyment of the Area and thus to its conservation. In implementing the strategy it will be important to 
reach for high standards of design. We recommend that it should he part of the Partnership’s function to 
coordinate the strategy and to oversee standards. 



2.12.3 Tourism Development 

2.12.3.1 The responsibility for delivering tourism development measures falls mainly on the three Local Enterprise 
Companies whose areas include the Cairngorms (Moray, Badenoch & Strathspey Enterprise, Grampian Enterprise and 
Scottish Enterprise Tayside) and also on the Scottish Tourist Board. 

2.12.3.2 Moray, Badenoch & Strathspey Enterprise have recognised in their own development strategy the importance 
of the tourism industry in Strathspey, both in a local and a Scottish context. One of their key stated objectives is the 
enhancement of the position of Badenoch and Strathspey as one of Scotland’s major tourist centres. They consider that 
the establishment of a Natural Heritage Area in the Cairngorms would bring with it significant opportunities for 
promotion and development of tourism. 

2.12.3.3 While accepting that visitor numbers cannot continue to grow indefinitely (and indeed have declined 
somewhat in that last two or three years) they feel that there is considerable scope for enhancing tourism earnings by 
more selective marketing and continued improvement in the quality of tourism product and service. They have 
identified several key areas where they would expect to take action: 
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• encouraging the development of quality in tourism, particularly through training and staff 
development linked, where appropriate, to new investment; 

• encouraging investment in outdoor recreation in keeping with the quality of the environment; 

• encouraging investment in indoor and all-weather attractions (see also 2.14.3: Economic and 
Social Development), especially those involving interpretation and presentation of the Area’s 
environment, histoiy and culture; 

• ensuring that there is an accurate and up-to-date picture of the local tourism market, particularly 
market segments and customer needs; 

9 providing investment support for smaller tourism businesses to encourage the upgrading of 
accommodation to meet market needs; 

• supporting the area tourist boards in specific projects and initiatives. 

These objectives parallel closely our own views on the appropriate direction for tourism development around the 
Cairngorms. Both Grampian Enterprise and Scottish Enterprise Tayside have broadly similar policies for tourism 
development in their own areas. 

2.12.3.4 The three Regional Councils concerned (Highland, Grampian and Tayside) have policies for tourism that 
reflect the need for a balance to be achieved between economic growth and the conservation of the natural and the built 
environment. 

2.12.3.5 Tourism management will require all the key agencies with interests in tourism and/or the environment to 
coordinate their activities and funding programmes within the framework of the Management Strategy. It is important to 
recognise that the tourism industry comprises many small operators and providers of services. Only through close 
cooperation between them all can the aims of tourism planning and development be reconciled with the crucial 
requirements of nature and landscape conservation in this high quality area. We recommend that an early and 
continuing priority for the Partnership must be to bring together the area tourist boards, LECs, local authorities 
and other relevant bodies to create detailed proposals for a coherent tourism development strategy for the Area 
in line with the key principles of the Management Strategy. 

2.12.3.6 Difficult choices will have to be made about the extent to which visitor demand should be satisfied, and 
where. Niche-market opportunities will arise and require to be assessed within the context provided by the Management 
Strategy and Development Plan policies for the Area (see 2.16: Planning). 

2.12.3.7 The tourism industry has been greatly strengthened by the successful development of the three ski areas at 
Cairngorm, Cairnwell (Glenshee) and the Lecht (see map in Annex 11.1). The existence of a winter season, especially 
in the northern Cairngorms, has been a principal factor in several substantial new developments moving into the Area. 
Skiing contributes directly and indirectly to the viability of many businesses and the creation of year-round 
employment. (See also 2.13.7.5-9: Outdoor Recreation). 

2. 12.3.8 Despite its growth in recent years the tourism industry in the Cairngorms has no room for complacency. In 
1992 there was a substantial recession-induced drop in visitor numbers. The 1991/92 winter season was the worst on 
record. Tourism is now a highly competitive business, operating in a global marketplace; with improvements in access 
and communications, competition from overseas destinations is likely to increase. The future success of the tourism 
industry in the Area will be closely linked to its ability to improve the quality of its facilities and the quality of the 
service offered. 

2.12.3.9 We see a number of key objectives in the further development of tourism within the Area. These all relate to 
increasing visitor satisfaction and tourist spend and in so doing will enhance the profitability of local businesses. 

• Improving the quality of the tourism product . There are many opportunities in all sectors of the 
industry to enhance the quality of services offered. Better training will be an essential element 
in improving standards for all those who are in contact with visitors. An improved quality of 
experience for visitors will lead both to increased repeat business and to a higher level of 
personal recommendation - a cornerstone in the building of a successful tourism industry. 

• Extending the tourism season and raising occupancy rates. Lengthening the season and raising 
occupancy rates will ensure better utilisation of tourism resources. This is vital for improving 
the profitability of the Area’s tourism businesses and for creating better opportunities in the 
industry for local people. Although a difficult goal to achieve, it should lead to more self- 
financed investment in upgrading facilities, to greater emphasis on training and to improved 
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earnings for employees. This could be achieved through the provision of all-weather sports 
facilities, the attraction of short-break shoulder-season holidays and conference business. 

• Lengthening stay-times and increasing visitor dispersal. The touring holiday is likely to remain 
a major element in the tourism market and there is substantial scope for persuading visitors to 
spend more time in the Area. It will also be important that they are dispersed more widely 
around the settlements of the Cairngorms Area in order to increase the geographic spread of 
tourism benefits. 

* Strengthening the links between tourism and other sectors. There are clear links between the 
growth of tourism and increased market opportunities for other products of the Area. Tourism 
could also have a major role to play in achieving income diversification in the agricultural 
sector. 

2.12.3.10 We recognise that increased numbers of visitors in the countryside can adversely affect wildlife, especially 
during the breeding season, and can also cause conflicts with the activities of other land users, A main aim of the tourist 
component of the Management Strategy must be to avoid such conflicts of interest through the promotion of care and 
consideration for the interests of others. The overall aim must be to ensure that imaginative visitor management 
leads to continuing growth in local economic benefit and to the enhancement of the natural heritage qualities 
which make the Cairngorms special. 

All-weather and leisure facilities 

2. 12.3.1 1 The question of additional all-weather and leisure facilities for visitors is addressed in 2.14.3: Social and 
Economic Development. Provision of this kind is part of a rounded package of opportunities for visitors but careful 
review will be needed to ensure that investment is made in the right places and is of the right kind. 

Roads 

2.12.3.12 Major improvements to the A9 and, to a lesser extent, the improvement of other routes such as the A939 
Cock Bridge-Tomintoul road, together with the recent designation of National Tourist Routes (including the A939 
Aberdeen- Alford-Tomintoul-Grantown), have meant that the Cairngorms Area is now much more accessible to tourists 
and day visitors than ever before. Public roads have an important recreational role in and around the Cairngorms. Most 
visitors enjoy driving through the countryside. The character of older rural roads contributes greatly to this enjoyment in 
their more harmonious fit with rural landscape and their less engineered qualities. Roads authorities should recognise, 
through their routine management and development, the intrinsic qualities of rural roads for recreational enjoyment. The 
needs of safety may sometimes call for improvements but a first step should be to consider whether management 
through traffic-calming measures or signing could be deployed to reduce speeds or to direct traffic on to more 
appropriate routes. There should be a coordinated and consistent policy for lay-bys, parking management and 
signposting throughout the Area, incorporating good quality design guidelines reinforcing the principles set out in The 
Scottish Office report Roads, Bridges and Traffic in the Countryside and the Circular on Tourist Signposting (both 
published in 1992). 

2.12.4 Tourism and the natural environment 

2.12.4.1 Recent growth in tourism has had adverse effects on some communities and on the environment, and it is 
essential to address the key problems brought about by this expansion. Nonetheless we believe that there are further 
development opportunities but that they should be of a scale and character which are appropriate to this special Area. 
Any expansion of the industry should be based on the principle of sustainability - of ensuring that our resources are 
conserved for future generations in a state as good as, if not better than, we inherited them. (See also 1.1: The Future of 
the Cairngorms: Guiding Principles.) This will mean keeping visitor numbers in balance with the capacity of 
different parts of the Area, including the acceptance of the idea that access to sensitive areas should not be 
actively promoted. 

2.12.4.2 We discuss elsewhere (2.16.9: Planning) the difficulties in establishing the ‘carrying capacity’ of each 
particular area. Detailed information about the impacts of visitors on sensitive sites, and in particular on the fragile 
higher ground (see 2. 1.3. 6: The Mountains), is not readily available and this lack must be addressed. There must also 
be regular monitoring and evaluation of such impacts. The Mackay surveys of visitors in 1989/90 and the Aviemore and 
Spey Valley Tourist Board’s survey of 1988 suggest that more than 80% of visitors remain on the more resilient lower 
ground where there are many opportunities for accommodating people in numbers, especially in woodlands (see 2,2: 
Woodlands and 2.13: Outdoor Recreation). Only a small proportion want to go farther into the hills, and most of those 
do not venture further than the Cairngorm Car Park. We recommend that the collection of baseline data on patterns 
and impacts of visitor use of the Area must be a priority task for the Partnership and the bodies which 
constitute it. 
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? l243 t]^ Scottish Tourism Coordinating Group’s report on Tourism and the Scottish Environment (1992) came to 
the general conclusion that ‘no problems are regarded as of a scale which suggests that further development of tourism 
in Scotland should be discouraged’. The report did, however, identify problems which occur in localised areas and 
discussed the most common concerns about the impact of tourism on the Scottish environment. They can be 

summarised as follows: 

* people pressure, resulting in footpath damage, wildlife disturbance, trampling of and damage to 
vegetation, damage to wilderness areas, and loss of peace and quiet, 

. traffic congestion, causing delays at bottlenecks and from slow-moving caravans, and pollution 
from vehicles in otherwise clean and quiet environments; 

* visual intrusion, caused by certain tourism facilities such as caravan sites and ski centres in the 
summer, and the design and development of tourism facilities in sensitive environments, 

- untidiness , caused by litter and rubbish; 

. user conflicts, caused by the increasing range of outdoor activities in wilderness areas and 
intrusive recreational activities such as mechanised water sports, motor sports and mountain 

biking. 

These problems are not evident to any significant extent in the Cairngorms Area but they must nonetheless be 
anticipated and steps must be taken to minimise their effects. 



2.12.5 Tourism Management Schemes 

2.12.5.1 Tourism and the Scottish Environment recommended the establishment of a strategic Tourism Management 
Initiative for Scotland in order to improve the quality of provision for visitors and to maintain a quality environment. 
We see the principles of this Initiative as being very similar to those we propose for the Management Strategy for the 
Cairngorms. We note that the key mechanism, identified by the Government for the implementation of the Tourist 
Management Initiative is the setting up of site-based Tourism Management Schemes, formulated and initiated by 
locally-based bodies in conjunction with national bodies and agencies. 

2.12.5.2 In its response to our Public Consultation Paper the Scottish Tourist Board suggested that management of the 
summer use of the Cairngorm chairlift and Cairngorm summit could be a candidate for a Tourism Management 
Scheme. We recommend that this proposal be considered by the Partnership at an early stage to assess the 
benefits such a Scheme could bring as a means of implementing our proposals for that part of the Area (see 

2.13.16: Outdoor Recreation.) . 



2.12.5.3 Given the importance we see for tourism management within the Cairngorms, the Area could, in due com se, 
give rise to a number of Tourism Management Schemes in places where special attention is required. Any such 
schemes, however, will require baseline data on current visitor use and positive input from the industry, recreation 
providers and land managers as well as clear indications of future tourism potential. We welcome the otter from tie 
Scottish Tourist Board of assistance in the preparation and implementation of the tourism element of the Management 
Strategy fpr the Cairngorms and the assurance that it wishes to play its full part in the Cairngorms Partners up. 
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2.13 Outdoor Recreation 



I love the haunts of solitude, 

The coverts of the free 

Where man ne’er ventures to intrud 

And God gives peace to me 

Where all I hear and all I see 

In peace of freedom roam 

Here shall my heart’s own dwelling be 

And find itself at home. 

(John Clare, A Song) 

2.13.1 Recreation values 

2.13.1.1 The quality of the natural environment of the Cairngorms and the extensive and ragged nature of the terrain 
combine to create opportunities for outdoor recreation that have few, if any, parallels in the British Isles. The Area was 
first popularised for visitors in the 19th century but the general use of the mountains by walkers, climbers and skiers 
grew considerably after the Second World War when the Cairngorms became one of the favoured destinations for 
people seeking solace and escape from city life. The Cairngorms hold Britain’s best resources of winter snow and are 
the premier area for the full range of winter sports as well as an important venue for training in mountain skills. The 
woodlands and rivers also provide outstanding opportunities for recreation, and the high-quality habitats attract people 
to study and enjoy the Area’s natural history. 

2.13.1.2 For most visitors to the mountains the qualities of wildness and remoteness are of prime importance. Wildland 
of this kind is a dwindling resource throughout Europe. In the Cairngorms these qualities have been diminished by the 
construction of bulldozed roads, by easier access and by the impact of increasing numbers of people. One of the key 
elements in the Management Strategy has to be action to conserve important values such as wildness. 

2.13.1.3 Recreation has become a major land use in its own right in the Cairngorms. Like other land uses, outdoor 
recreation places variable levels of strain on the natural resources of the Area. Mountain systems are by their nature 
very susceptible to disturbance and damage. There is also, in some sectors, a degree of conflict with other land uses and, 
occasionally, between different recreational pursuits. Despite the best efforts of some individuals and organisations over 
the years, management of the recreation resource has at best been piecemeal and has so far failed to tackle effectively 
some key issues. The problem now is how to reconcile the aspirations of people seeking recreation with the need to 
protect the mountains from over-use. Increased and coordinated management measures are now necessary to improve 
the quality of the visitor’s experience and to control the impact of recreation on sensitive areas. 

2.13.2 Access 

2.13.2.1 We have started from the premise that the tradition of freedom of access to open country for informal 
recreation, which is so important to Scots, should underpin our approach. We do not believe that any charge 
should be made for access to land for informal recreation, although we recognise that charging can be appropriate where 
a service is provided. However, this traditional freedom of access must be exercised in a responsible manner which 
takes full account of environmental and other relevant considerations. The Management Strategy which we are 
recommending attempts to make provision for improved opportunities for different categories of visitors, from the 
touring visitor to the experienced participant in mountain sports, without compromising the essential qualities of the 
Area. 

2.13.2.2 In most cases where conflicts arise, appropriate management measures should be capable of resolving 

difficulties; but in certain circumstances measures may need to be taken to discourage excessive use of the most 
sensitive areas (see 2.13.13, Restraint in Use, below). Such measures will require a degree of flexibility in order to take 
account of differing pressures in different areas. The following subsections set out some of the elements which will 
need to be put in place to make a Management Strategy effective. , 

2.13.3 Recreation in Woodlands 

2.13.3.1 The attraction of the Caimgonns for visitors derives as much from the fringe of varied woodland as it does 
from the high tops. Numerically speaking, except for downhill skiing (see 2.13.7.5-9, below), far more people enjoy 
their recreation in woodland than on the hilltops. Woodland is a major recreation resource in its own right. It provides 
space for many activities, including some that largely depend on the woodland environment such as orienteering. It can 
absorb large numbers of people and their cars in sheltered and secluded surroundings with minimum impact on natural 
heritage and other interests. It is potentially a rich reservoir for wildlife; it also provides an alternative to the hills as a 
destination in bad weather. By providing for recreation, and in creating an attractive setting foi the mountains and for 
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the communities which surround them, woodlands make a major contribution to the economy and well-being of the 
Area. (See also 2.2: Woodland) 

2.13.3.2 The major expansion of woodland which we are proposing will not only enhance the landscape quality 
of the Area but also increase opportunities for recreation and employment. However, current links between 
woodland managers and recreation interests are ad hoc and fragmented. We see a need to pool experience and expertise 
in the Area through coordinated management arrangements. 

2.13.3.3 Managed access to woodland for quiet recreation should be the norm, wherever possible, and appropriate 
recreational facilities should be provided for a range of recreational pursuits such as picnicking, walking, cycling, 
orienteering and nature study, including a network of footpaths associated with the recreation strategy for the Area. 
Similarly, footpaths should be created in woodlands around towns and villages following consultation with local 
communities and land managers. 

2.13.3.4 This does not imply that we believe that there should be automatic access everywhere. Access requires to be 
managed and that management must take account of the economic requirements of the owner and the need to control 
access at particular times of the year, as well as of the important nature conservation interests to be found in woodland. 
The Management Strategy should identify areas of woodland which are especially important for amenity and 
recreation for residents and visitors alike and sufficiently robust for the activities proposed. These will include 
areas adjacent to communities, corridors bordering the road network and popular woodlands such as parts of Glenmore, 
Rothiemurchus, Glen Feshie, Linn of Dee, Glen Lui, Glen Tanar, Glen Doll and others which are required to spread the 
recreation pressure. We note that opportunities for recreation, including access arrangements where feasible, are a 
consideration in applications for Forestry Authority grant, and recommend that such plans should be coordinated 
within the overall Management Strategy for the Cairngorms. 

2.13.3.5 Glenmore Forest Park, which plays a central role in catering for tens of thousands of visitors each year, is a 
particularly crucial area and merits special attention. Forest Enterprise has embarked on a strategy of enhancing the 
Forest for amenity, conservation and recreation purposes with the objective of re-establishing a predominantly native 
pinewood in part of the Forest. We welcome this development but would like to see it extended. As a Forest Park in an 
area of prime natural heritage significance its future development is of vital concern to us. In view of the significant role 
the existing forests in the Glenmore area play in terms of recreation provision it is our belief that the long-term 
objective should be to create a primarily native forest, suitable for recreational purposes, eventually extending 
over the whole of the Glen More basin. (See 2. 2.2. 5: Woodland). 

2.13.4 Walking and climbing 

2. 13.4. 1 Walking is the most popular all-year-round activity in the Area, undertaken on low and high ground alike and 
ranging from short walks in woodland or close to car parks to some of the most challenging high-level traverses in the 
country. The Area is crossed by Scotland’s best-known long distance rights of way, notably the Lairig Ghru and the 
Lairig an Laoigh, and there is a network of other traditional hill passes which provide access and challenging 
expeditions through remote and rough country. But there are also many opportunities for less ambitious local walks and 
it will be important to make them accessible to the visiting public by information, signposting and unobtrusive 
but well-located car parks so that there is an ample supply of walks for all levels of ability within easy reach of 
local communities. 

2. 13.4.2 The Cairngorms is a place which can give mountaineering experience of a very special quality in terms of the 
large area of mountains at high altitude, the harsh climate and the sense of remoteness which is felt at the heart of the 
mountains. Mountaineering and ski-mountaineering are in some respects more challenging here than in any other 
British mountain range. Rock climbing in the Cairngorms is considered outstanding, with a wide range of granite 
climbs in the glaciated corries. The first climbs were recorded in 1810; between then and 1960 some 700 new routes 
were climbed. The most important locations are at Creag an Dubh Loch and Lochnagar and in the inner basin of Loch 
Avon. Following the improvement of access to the northern sector in the 1960s by the construction of the Glenmore ski 
road and the Cairngorm chairlift a further 1,300 routes have been climbed, mostly in the north. Climbing creates few 
environmental problems apart from contributing to footpath erosion; the main requirement for climbers is to ensure 
continued access to the cliffs. 

2.13.5 Footpaths 

2.13.5.1 Footpaths in the montane zone are discussed in 2.1.3.9-11: The Mountains. In the wider Cairngorms Area a 
well-planned and carefully maintained network of footpaths would help to reduce and control impacts on the 
environment. Most walking in the woodlands and in the glens around the massif is done on hard-surfaced forest or 
estate paths and roads. There are some management problems on low ground paths, especially where use is heavy, and 
there is a need to review how well the existing network serves demand for low-level short and medium length walks. It 
is generally agreed that a major programme of investment in path management is needed, including a 
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commitment to long-term maintenance. A proper footpath network in the wider Cairngorms Area will require 
substantial initial repair expenditure over a period of ten years, and will further require two permanent teams of five 
people for maintenance purposes. A survey of the extent of management needed on footpaths is required to provide a 
basis for planning and costing future programmes of work. The Partnership will be expected to coordinate all the 
available sources of funding and to provide the mechanism for strategic planning for footpaths in the 
Cairngorms Area. 



2.13.6 4 Wild camping 9 

2.13.6.1 ‘Wild camping’ is popular in some parts of the Cairngorms. Those who camp on lower ground close to roads 
are often doing so for convenience alone and should be encouraged to use official campsites. Wiki camping is illegal if 
done without permission of the landowner. However, overnight camping is an important part of the experience for many 
who seek to enjoy the wildness of the mountains and this is allowed by most estates. We believe that genuine 
lightweight mobile camping should continue to be allowed, subject to limitation of numbers at any one spot and 
to the observance of a minimum-impact code of practice. Places which attract concentrations of wild camping and 
become de facto ‘wilderness camp sites’ should be monitored for amenity and health impacts. We see an important role 
here for the expanded ranger services we are proposing (see 2.1 3. 14, below). Snow-holing, mainly by organised training 
groups, reached a peak in the 1970s but is now practised less frequently. It can give rise to pollution, particularly when 
concentrated in one or two favoured locations. The leveL of this activity should be kept under review. 

2.13.7 Winter Sports 

2.13.7.1 The combination of high exposed hills, the often arctic weather conditions and the short days of winter 
provides a real challenge to the winter walker. This is a prime area for snow and ice climbing and also for training in 
winter survival skills. The open and challenging nature of the terrain allied to extensive snow cover create outstanding 
opportunities for ski touring and ski mountaineering. These winter activities require no special facilities and their 
enjoyment is much linked to the demanding nature of the terrain in which they are practised. 

2. 13.7.2 We have been reminded by HIE of the crucial economic importance of winter sports to the Highlands. 
Although precise data are not available, winter sports are already responsible for the largest component of winter 
tourism in certain parts of the Highlands and the expansion of such activities is considered by HIE to be vital to 
widening the benefits of the economic contribution of winter tourism to local communities. Among the responses to our 
Public Consultation Paper there were strong references to a need to identify further opportunities for downhill skiing in 
the Badenoeh and Strathspey area and elsewhere. 



Winter climbing 

2.13.7.3 The Cairngorms Area has long been a centre for winter climbing and mountaineering and named climbs 
abound in all the conies and on all the major crags. Much of the development of climbing in the northern Cairngorms in 
the 1960s and 1970s was facilitated by the easy access allowed by the ski road and chairlift and this also fostered the 
growth in training in winter skills. Many qualities combine to make the Cairngorms one of the best areas for winter 
mountaineering in the UK. Climbs are to be found at every level of difficulty, from easily accessible routes in the 
Northern Corries suitable for training to severe tests of experience and technique in remote and wild places which 
provide a mountaineering experience of a very high level. 

Off-piste skiing 

2.13.7.4 In recent years there has been an increase in participation in off-piste skiing in a variety of modes, from Nordic 
skiing to skiing on the steepest of slopes in remote areas. Nordic skiing takes place on the plateau, on lower ground and 
in the forests when snow conditions permit. Glenmore Forest is recognised by the Scottish Sports Council as a national 
location for Nordic skiing and tracks for this activity are cut on snow-covered forest roads; but higher up the steeper 
ground and often icy conditions call for different techniques and equipment. Ski touring of this kind merges into ski 
mountaineering in which the skills of moving safely on steep ground are deployed. 



Downhill skiing 

2. 13.7.5 Britain’s best snow resources are to be pound in the Cairngorms and the wider Area holds three of Scotland’s 
five developed ski areas; Cairngorm, Cairnwell (Glenshee) and the Lecht (see map in Annex 11.1). Mechanised 
downhill skiing in the Cairngorms had its origins in the commitment of individual enthusiasts for the sport. 
Subsequently local entrepreneurs recognised that there were opportunities for a winter sports industry with its promise 
of helping to regenerate the economy of this part of the Highlands. At Cairngorm early temporary tows in Coire Cas 
were succeeded in 1961 by the White Lady chairlift. This ski area and that at Cairnwell (Glenshee) have expanded over 
the years to become the two premier centres in Scotland, while the Lecht ski area is a more recent development. 
Downhill skiing in Scotland should not be compared with alpine resorts because the snow cover is less extensive, there 
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is less altitude for long ski runs and the climate can be harsher; but it is of vital importance to Scottish skiers and to 
people who come from south of the Border for weekend or longer skiing holidays. 

2.13.7.6 The sport of downhill skiing has become increasingly popular. It is difficult to project trends because of breaks 
in the market data caused by recent snow-poor winters but growth in the recent past has been up to 10% per annum. The 
three developed ski areas have all grown from relatively simple beginnings to become significant and professionally- 
managed operations contributing in an important way to their local economies, not least in enabling jobs in tourism to 
be all-year-round. They are now firmly embedded in the social and economic fabric of the Area. Cairngorm has the 
longest downhill running and some of the most challenging skiing and its market is dominated by holiday and weekend 
visitors. Cairnwell (Glenshee) has the most uplift facilities and its clientele consists mainly of day-visitors. The Lecht is 
a lower-key centre with only about a third of the capacity of the other two but it has a niche in the market for family 
visits, mainly from the north-east. 

2.13.7.7 Construction at Cairngorm and Cairnwell (Glenshee) began before less harmful techniques for such 
enterprises were developed and in their early years very significant environmental damage was caused. Standards of ski 
management have, however, improved over the years and now all the ski companies carry out annual environmental 
and/or quality audits. Although some of the past construction damage has not yet been repaired, a more sensitive 
approach to recent construction on the hills has minimised ground disturbance. 

2.13.7.8 The responses to our Public Consultation Paper revealed the profound hostility felt in some quarters towards 
any form of mechanised downhill skiing in the Cairngorms and the buildings and structures associated with it. We do 
not share this hostility and believe that downhill skiing is an appropriate land use as long as it is managed in a 
manner compatible with wider environmental considerations. Given that the ski developments all lie in, or are 
adjacent to, sensitive areas of conservation importance and given their impact on the landscape, it is vital that they all 
achieve the highest standards of development and management in keeping with the natural environment. The ski 
companies must also continue their existing programmes of work to rehabilitate damaged areas. The Cairngorm 
Chairlift Company, some of whose uplift installations are now thirty yeai-s old, has prepared a development plan for 
modernising and improving all its equipment; we recommend that HIE (the owners of the land) and Moray, Badenoch 
and Strathspey Enterprise consult with the Chairlift Company on possible sources of investment for this purpose. The 
implications of summer use of the ski facilities and easier access on to the high tops are considered below (2.13.16). 

2.13.7.9 The Government is at present revising its National Planning Policy Guideline for skiing, set in the context of 
the Government’s wider policy objectives and based on the principle of sustainable development. This is expected to 
delineate the framework for future development in the individual areas in the medium term. However, the demand for 
skiing, latent at present because of recent snow-poor winters, is likely to revive if better skiing conditions return. It is 
generally accepted by the Working Party that at Cairngorm, subject to an acceptable environmental assessment, there 
could well be further developments in Coire Laogh Mor and at Marquis Well but not expanding further into the 
mountain core. The prospect of SPA/SAC designation for the Drumochter Hills makes the possibility of a new ski 
development there look extremely unlikely. Any demand for another ski enterprise would have to be met outwith the 
central montane zone but there should be a review of possible acceptable sites in the wider Cairngorms Area and 
beyond. The recently completed survey of Scottish snowfields carried out by SNH and other agencies could provide a 
basis for this review. It is a guiding principle of our Management Strategy for visitor services in the Cairngorms that the 
objective must be quality not quantity. Therefore the priority for the skiing businesses should be to renew and 
Tnprove existing facilities. In conjunction with the relevant authorities the ski companies should take all 
jracticable steps to prevent their activities having an adverse impact on the rest of the montane zone. 

L13.8 Other activities 

2. 13.8.1 We have already established that it is the range and the high quality of recreation opportunities in the 
Cairngorms Area which make it so attractive as a venue for outdoor recreations and also for training in them. There is a 
long list of outdoor pursuits undertaken in the Area on the low ground, such as pony-trekking or orienteering, as well as 
in the mountains and we briefly mention below some of the pursuits which are either more popular or more likely to 
raise management issues than the others. 

Watersports 

2.13.8.2 The lochs and rivers of the Cairngorms provide high quality, if limited, locations for recreation on or beside 
water. They are also of very high conservation value in their own right and some recreational activities, especially 
salmon fishing, depend upon the maintenance of very high standards of river quality (see 2.6. 1.5: Water). The lochs 
used for watersports (Loch Morlich and Loch Insh) provide splendid settings for these activities and contribute greatly 
to the mix of recreation facilities available in the Area (see 2.6.2.2: Water). Canoeing is another significant recreational 
use, particularly at the lower level, which boasts some of the best white water canoeing in Britain, especially on the 
Feshie, the Tromie, the Spey, the Findhorn, the Dee and the Avon. Despite the establishment of a number of access 
agreements there is limited access to most of these waters, although access to the River Spey was the subject of a 
notable court case that confirmed a right of navigation on this river. Where there is such a right, however, it has to be 
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exercised in a reasonable manner which respects the other management interests in the river. We believe that 
watersports require to be managed in a way which is compatible with the conservation and other land 
management interests in either loch or river: 

* water recreation in the Area should continue to be of a quiet nature and motorised recreation 
involving speedboats, water skiing and jet skis should not be practised; 

* no powered boats should be allowed except those required for essential rescue services; 

* better access for the public to river and loch edge should be provided at appropriate places in 
agreement with riparian owners; 

® the Partnership should encourage the promotion of codes of practice for watersports 

practitioners and there should be monitoring of the numbers of participants and of the impacts 
of their sports. 

Off -road cycling 

2.13.8.3 Off-road cycling has greatly increased in popularity in the Cairngorms Area in recent years. In part this has 
been encouraged by the advent of the so-called ‘mountain bike’ but cycling on public roads has become much more 
hazardous, and safe off-road provision for this environmentally-friendly mode of locomotion is surely to be welcomed. 
There is no major problem with off-road cycling on hard-surfaced tracks and roads on lower ground and in the forests; 
but cyclists should be encouraged to show greater consideration for walkers and to follow an agreed code of practice. 
Bike-hire outlets in the villages have an important role to play in this by providing good information to their customers 
and by liaison with land managers on preferred routes. These routes should avoid the busiest walking routes and 
sensitive habitat areas. Off-road cycling on high mountain terrain is totally inappropriate and must be 
discouraged (see 2.1.3.12: The Mountains). There is a need to provide a network of well-signed dedicated cycle 
routes in the woodland and open country outside the central montane zone. Every effort should be made to ensure 
that cycling on the minor road network within the Cairngorms Area is an enjoyable and safe experience. 

Leisure flying 

2.13.8.4 Recreational low flying over the central montane zone and other areas of special recreational or nature 
conservation interest, including helicopter joy-rides, hot-air ballooning, hang-gliding, paragliding, powered gliding and 
other aerial pastimes, is intrusive and can create disturbance. In our view it is inappropriate over the central 
montane zone. 

2.13.9 Safety and rescue 

2.13.9.1 Rescue is well provided for in the Cairngorms, with several local rescue teams and access to helicopter rescue, 
but awareness of safety issues should be promoted through maintaining vigilance, training, provision of good advice (in 
maps, etc) and adequate information, including up-to-date weather information. The rangers operating in the Area have 
an important role in surveillance and assessment of safety risks to the general visitor but it should be recognised that 
hazard is implicit in mountain recreation. It is up to each individual and group to take all reasonable and appropriate 
precautions. 

2. 13.9.2 We recognise the vital role played by helicopters in mountain rescue, and many a hill walker or climber has 
had cause to be grateful for their timely assistance. Helicopters from the Search and Rescue Squadrons based at 
Lossiemouth, Leuchars (until March 1993) and Prestwick are on call for emergencies, as are civilian emergency 
helicopters such as the Air Ambulance. The continuing need for pilots of these units to use the Cairngorms Area for 
essential training and familiarisation, in addition to actual emergencies, is understood and accepted. However, given the 
sensitivity of the central montane zone, it is not an appropriate location for any non-essential helicopter use, such as 
casual sight-seeing and commercial ‘joy-riding’, despite its accessibility. There should be careful monitoring of the 
extent to which the Area is being used at present for non-emergency helicopter use and alternative venues should 
be identified. 

2.13.10 Outdoor Training and Education Groups 

2.13.10.1 The post-war development of outdoor recreation in the northern Cairngorms had a strong emphasis on 
introducing young people to outdoor activities. Early initiatives in outdoor training led to the establishment of 
Glenmore Lodge, the Scottish Sports Council’s national centre for outdoor activities. Other outdoor centres have been 
developed by the private sector, by local authorities and by the military. This growth is founded on the range of 
opportunities available for training at all levels of skill but crucial in this has been the easy access to these opportunities 
afforded by the ski road and the chairlift. In addition to these local centres many organisations which do not have a 
permanent base in the Area use it for outdoor training or education. 
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2. 13.10.2 The potential impact of large numbers of training groups on the mountain area has long been recognised and 
there are arrangements for local liaison regarding use of the National Nature Reserve. The nature of these activities has 
changed over the years and there is now less use of the sensitive areas for training and education which can be 
undertaken elsewhere. In addition the 1971 tragedy involving the death of school children in a winter storm on the 
plateau has led to much reduced use of the area by groups of young and less experienced students. 

2. 13. 10.3 It is our view that the trend towards reduced use of the sensitive high ground for training should 
continue and that such groups should only make use of the mountain core w here its particular attributes are 
essential for training or educational needs. Where this condition does not apply the activity should be dispersed 
to other less sensitive areas. This principle of voluntary restraint should also apply to visiting groups. The planning 
authorities should help to support this aim by considering very carefully any applications for new centres in the light of 
concentrations of existing centres and their potential impacts on the conservation values of the Area. 

2.13.10.4 The Cairngorms is one of several areas in the Scottish Highlands used by the Aimed Services for 
adventurous activities designed to promote character building, endurance and leadership qualities. These activities are 
not military in character; the people involved in them do not wear uniform nor carry weapons and their activities in the 
area are little different to those undertaken by the general public. The Services maintain a number of establishments in 
the Cairngorms Area which provide accommodation and administrative support for parties involved in the various 
activities. 51 Highland Brigade is responsible for vetting and clearing requests for all service training on private land 
and for ensuring that the appropriate permissions have been applied for and granted. We recognise that this system 
allows for effective control and monitoring of the use of the Area by Service personnel, and for the exercise of a degree 
of voluntary restraint, to a much greater extent than that which currently applies to other recreational groups. The 
Ministry of Defence, in its turn, recognises the acute sensitivity of the Area and respects the principle of voluntary 
restraint enshrined in the proposed Management Strategy for the Cairngorms. We recommend that the MIOD should 
discuss closer monitoring arrangements with the Cairngorms Partnership with a view to putting into place even 
stricter controls if evidence comes to light of unacceptable levels of impact on sensitive areas. 

2.13.11 Enjoyment with Understanding 

2.13.11.1 As the North East Mountain Trust pointed out in their response to our Public Consultation Paper, the 
increasing recreational pressures on the Cairngorms reflect the increasing value which society places on that 
environment and the demand for the experience it offers. Recreational use of the Area has impacts on its natural 
resources and land management interests and a balance has to be struck so as to avoid long-term and irreversible 
damage. This point has already been made in 2.12.4.1: Tourism in relation to tourist development and promotion and 
here we address the management of recreation to that same end. 

2.13.11.2 We looked at several options for reducing visitor pressure in sensitive areas, taking note of how this is done 
in other countries (including the permit system used in some US National Parks), but we have concluded that the 
strategy for reducing impact from recreational use in the Area should be based for the time being on persuasion, 
guidance and positive management. Further consideration requires to be given to encouraging the provision of 
alternative visitor destinations in areas which can accommodate them without adverse impact on the natural heritage. 
Such areas include woodland (see 2.2,1 .9: Woodland) and places close to key routes outside the Cairngorms Area, 
thereby helping to spread visitor impact. In addition, the paragraphs on access (2.13.2, above) endorse the present 
arrangements for the kind of open access which is so important to visitors going into the hills. This tradition and public 
expectations suggest that it is through the informed consent and cooperation of these visitors, and through promotion of 
a strong ethic of care, that we can best ensure that continued use of the Area does not lead to further deterioration of its 
value. Visitors should be allies in a common cause to maintain its qualities, as it is not in their interest that their place of 
enjoyment should be subjected to continued damage. We welcome the fact that some recreational organisations, such as 
the British Mountaineering Council with their Tread Lightly publication, have prepared codes of practice which focus 
on environmental impacts as well as safety issues and we commend these to participants while urging other 
organisations to do likewise. Section 66 of the Countryside (Scotland) Act 1967 places an obligation on all public 
agencies in Scotland to have regard to conservation interests. We believe that the Scottish Sports Council has an 
important role to play, in cooperation with SNH and other bodies, in developing an ethos of outdoor recreation which 
reflects natural heritage priorities through education, example and publicity. 

2.13.12 Existing impacts 

2.13.12.1 The range of impacts on the Area’s natural resources have already been discussed in 2.1.3: The Mountains, 
with the broad conclusion that the main effects at present are on the Area’s amenity in terms of visual impact, especially 
in the growth of the footpath network and its lack of management. However, there are impacts also on wildlife and 
vegetation caused by the numbers of visitors (including those who come to observe its flora and fauna) and there is no 
room for complacency. At present we have only limited information on the present rate of change caused by such 
disturbance and careful monitoring is required. If the threat to the nature conservation interests of the Area is 
shown to be significant then further measures must be taken to remedy matters. 
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2.13.12.2 Some land managers are concerned that unrestricted access by the public can threaten important revenue- 
earning activities such as deer stalking and grouse shooting. On the other hand walkers and climbers often complain that 
blanket bans on access to particular areas during the whole shooting seasons are unnecessary and unreasonable. 

Excessive disturbance to red deer herds damages their welfare through stress. Cross-country skiers can have a 
disturbing effect on wintering deer when they are at a low ebb in the early spring; and when they are calving, deer can 
be moved off their home ground, thereby concentrating excessive numbers in other areas. In summer, disturbance can 
change the normal pattern of small settled groups into one of large highly mobile herds. It is also recognised that during 
the stalking season, given helpful guidance, walkers are generally prepared to alter their routes to suit deer forest 
management. Deer become accustomed to established patterns of use and so we believe that the best solution to this 
problem lies in better communication and increased mutual comprehension between land manager and visitor. 

We welcome the moves already being made in this direction by the Deer Management Groups. It should also be 
recognised that there are areas where all-year access is important and where the stalking interest should yield to it. More 
information is required at all times. We believe that walkers will respond to courteous and timely information and to 
explanations from land managers about their stalking plans and that they would also welcome suggestions for 
alternative areas where their presence on the day in question would not create disturbance. 

2.13.12.3 Similar considerations apply to recreation on farmland (see 2. 5.2. 6; Agriculture). It is clearly necessary for 
recreation to be managed in a manner which does not endanger the welfare and performance of farm animals, eg during 
lambing. Visitors’ dogs should always be kept under control on farmland and should not be on farmland at all at 
sensitive times of the year. Again, better understanding of farming by the visitor is essential, and it should be part 
of any interpretive strategy for the Area to encourage this. 

2.13.13 Restraint in use 

2.13.13.1 We have come to the conclusion that, at present, there is no evidence to justify, no mechanism to implement, 
nor overwhelming public support for, direct restraint in public use of the Cairngorms. This would be against the spirit in 
which outdoor recreation has been carried out in Scotland. But voluntary restraint will be a powerful tool in helping 
to counter growth in, or even to reduce, the levels of use in the central montane zone. We have already mentioned 
the role of organisations involved in outdoor training and education in restraining use to essential needs. The same 
principle should also be adopted by every individual or club or group using any part of the Area. This is not an 
injunction to people not to come and use the Cairngorms but a reminder that all who value and enjoy these hills have a 
responsibility to foster an ethic of care in their use of them (see 2.13.1 1 .2, above) and to disperse some of this use to 
less vulnerable places. Mass activities such as large sponsored walks are not appropriate for the central montane zone 
and should be discouraged. We see an important role for the Partnership in bringing the many interests together to agree 
a code of practice as a guide to minimum-impact use of the Cairngorms. If the exercise of voluntary restraint does 
not achieve an amelioration of impact, however, further measures will have to be considered. 

2.13.14 Ranger services 

2.13.14.1 Environmental impact can be as much dependent on people’s behaviour as it is on their numbers. An 
important way of reducing the impact of visitor numbers is to ensure that the people using the environment are given a 
clear idea of its sensitivity. To achieve our objective of better recreation and tourism management we propose an 
expanded ranger service to promote greater understanding, responsible enjoyment and appreciation of the 
Area’s special qualities and to carry out other work which would assist in caring for the natural heritage. 
Countryside Rangers were pioneered in Scotland by the Countryside Commisson for Scotland more than twenty years 
ago. There are now 155 full-time rangers operating in Scotland, of whom two-thirds are employed in the Central Belt. 
Rangers have a key role in interpretation for the general visitor and in education work. However, their role is much 
wider than this, encompassing management, surveillance, monitoring and providing information: they are expected to 
be guides, educators, communicators, practical resource managers and general countryside all-rounders. 

2. 13.14.2 In and around the Cairngorms there is a number of existing ranger or warden services, some funded and 
managed directly by the employing agency and some run with grant from SNH. In recent years rangers have been 
increasingly employed by privately owned estates, also supported by grant assistance from SNH. Rothiemurchus Estate, 
for example, employs three full-time rangers and four seasonal rangers as part of its sophisticated management service 
to deal with the 390,000 visits which are made annually to the Estate. Rangers employed by private estates tend to be 
hefted to “their” ground, and being fully integrated into a particular management unit they can talk about it to visitors 
with confidence and knowledge and can use the identity and goodwill of the estate organisation to persuade visitors to 
adjust to the behaviour expected of them. Local authority rangers can be deployed across a wider area through 
agreements with owners and often assist generally on rights of way work and similar functions. SNH also employ in 
their area teams staff whose role is dedicated to National Nature Reserves owned by SNH. 

2.13.14.3 The ranger services in the Area already work together to some extent but we see a need to provide a more 
consistent face to the visiting public. We believe that a coordinated, rather than a unified, service is the best way of 
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providing the Cairngorms Area with the type of unobtrusive visitor management it requires and that the role of 
coordination is one for the Partnership. Rangers in a coordinated service would be working to a defined management 
structure with common standards and objectives for the whole Area. The aim of such coordination would be to achieve 
compatibility through a broad consortium approach rather than through standardisation or centralisation. This would 
require a high degree of voluntary cooperation in order to achieve the quality standards set by the Cairngorms 
Partnership. 

2.13.14.4 The existing support from the various agencies would require to be continued and rationalised but we also 
see a need for core support to the service. The Partnership should employ in its own core staff a full-time ranger 
services officer who would be responsible for: coordinating all grant aid to ranger services throughout the Area (this 
would create a measure of management control over how and where rangers would be deployed); establishing and 
supervising standards; and overseeing training, including induction training. Members of the coordinated ranger service 
would provide a more integrated service while at the same time increasing the opportunities for the public to gain access 
and to enjoy and leant more about the countryside in and around the Cairngorms. 

2. 13. 14.5 We believe it to be vital that local people should be encouraged to benefit from the employment 
prospects which will arise. We envisage on-the-job training for local school-leavers as well as men and women 
currently employed in the Area in countryside work. We believe that a Cairngorms ranger service would benefit greatly 
from harnessing the innate country lore and local knowledge of people from the Area. 

2.13.15 The long walk in 

2.13.15.1 The only effective control over visitors which does not involve regulation is difficulty of access; and clearly 
not hin g should be done to make access to sensitive areas easier that it is. This principle has become fashionably 
enshrined in the concept of the ‘long walk in’, which gained currency from its use by the Prince of Wales in a speech 
delivered at Battleby in June 1990, and was further promoted in the CCS Mountain Areas of Scotland Report as one 
way of guarding against over-use of the wilder areas of Scotland’s hill lands. In most cases maintaining (and, if 
appropriate, enhancing) the long walk in will depend on restraining the use of visitor vehicles to get close into the 
mountains. We, too, endorse in principle the concept of the long walk in and we link it with the concept of the 
‘short-drive-in’ for vehicular traffic of all kinds. 

2.13.15.2 Apart from the Glenmore ski road there is only limited scope for extending the long walk in concept in the 
Area, such as some minor changes which might be made to access arrangements on the short spur roads that lead people 
into the mountains. A limited number of roads assists entry to the northern side of the central montane zone. There are 
several short spur roads in Glen More and Glen Feshie. Glen Feshie has entry roads on both sides of the river; the 
popular access is on the east bank where there is random parking just short of the road-end at Achlean. The length of the 
road from Feshie Bridge is around four and a half miles and parking could be drawn back into the forest. West of 
Braemar there is good tarmac access as far as Linn of Dee and back on the north side of the river towards Glen Quoich; 
climbers and walkers now make considerable use of mountain bikes on the estate roads to Derry Lodge and White 
Bridge and up Glen Quoich. Farther east the Loch Muick road and its car park can be very congested in high summer 
and, while parking could be drawn back here a little, this is partly a tourist destination for people seeking short walks. 
Beyond Strathspey there is very limited access on the northern and eastern bounds of the hill country; here the long 
walk in is already a reality. As well as the public roads there is a large network of private estate roads which are not 
available for public use, some of long standing but others of more recent origin. In the provision of car parks we 
recommend that the following criteria should be observed: 

• they should relate to a particular attraction or footpath; 

• the size of the car park should be related to the carrying capacity of the areas to be served; and 

• they should be fully integrated into the local landscape. 

2.13.16 Summer access via the ski road and chairlift 

2.13.16.1 The major exception to the principle of the long walk in is, of course, the Glenmore ski road and its linked 
chairlift and this has been forcefully drawn to our attention by many of the respondents to our Public Consultation 
Paper. The ski road radically altered patterns of access into the mountain core, so that parts of the mountain core which 
had previously been difficult of access were now within easy reach. This has greatly increased the use of the Cairn 
Gorm-Ben Macdui plateau and the Loch Avon basin. 

2.13.16.2 A number of respondents insisted that radical restraints should now be imposed on the summer use of the ski 
road and/or the chairlift, even going so far as to demand total closure during the summer. The arguments for such 
drastic action were: that allowing summer access breached the principle of environmental sustainability which we have 
espoused and also the long walk in principle which we endorse; that access through Coire Cas is the dominant source 
for the flow of visitors into the mountains; that restraint would help to maintain the wild land qualities in what is the 
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largest mountain area distant from public roads; that continued use of the high ground has led to increasing ground 
damage and extension of the footpath network; that restraint would ease pressure on wildlife in the mountain core; that 
conservation values should rank above economic and employment ones. We have carefully considered all these 
arguments but we have come to the view that no change should be made to the arrangements at present. Our reasoning 
is as follows: 



2.13.16.3 Summer access to the mountains by the ski road and chairlift is now an established element of the 
recreational opportunities on the northern side of the Cairngorms. A major attraction for tourist visitors is reaching the 
summit of Cairn Gorm and we suggest that a review he carried out of ways in which the quality of this experience 
might be enhanced. The ski road and, to an extent, the chairlift also enable hill walkers to gain access to the plateau. 
Although the channelling of access and concentration of use create very significant management problems, we 
nevertheless recognise that they can facilitate management (to a degree) of some of the visitor pressure. Were the ski 
road to be closed in summer, access to the mountain core might well be redistributed, possibly augmenting pressure on 
routes through Rothiemurchus and use of the Braeriach plateau and the hills accessible from Glen Feshie. This could, 
over time, be just as damaging to the natural heritage of both the central montane zone and parts of the lower hill 
ground, for instance in Rothiemurchus. 

2.13.16.4 For people going into the inner Cairngorms it is probably the road itself rather than the chairlift that provides 
the main advantage. The numbers of people moving onwards over the plateau after riding up on the chairlift are not 
large but must be considered significant, given the sensitivity of the site. While some damage is being caused by its use, 
it does not yet appear to be of a scale to warrant direct restraint; but careful monitoring of the effects of continued use is 
now needed. We should also set in the balance the unforgettable experience of reaching the high ground which access 
by the road and the chairlift gives to the public as a whole, especially to the less able and the elderly . This kind of 
opportunity is very limited in Scotland and we would not like to deny it to others. Equity therefore, as well as 
practicality, is another reason for not wishing to see the road and chairlift closed in summer. 

2.13.16.5 The most visited part of the central montane zone - the Cairn Gorm-Ben Macdui plateau - represents the main 
conflict of interests in that the wildland qualities have already been the most compromised here and the physical 
impacts of use are the most evident. There is no immediate answer which would be acceptable to all interests; but in 
accepting existing use there is a crucial need to address the management needs of this part of the plateau and to do this 
with sensitivity. 



2.13.16.6 We believe that the built access itself could be greatly improved. The road could perhaps, in time, be 
converted into a more attractive visitor experience, by using a gondola system, for instance, or even a scenic monorail. 
The present chairlift equipment should be upgraded. The practical problems of implementing such ambitious changes 
are considerable. They would require heavy investment in new plant, additional path construction and maintenance and 
extra rangering. Hard-headed calculations will have to be made. The possibility needs to be borne in mind that climate 
change will make the winter season even less viable for the ski development companies than it has been in recent years 
and that a broader range of recreation activities throughout the Area may become the dominant factor for the local 
economy. 



2.13.16.7 We recognise that summer use of the ski road and chairlift is one of the most difficult and contentious of all 
the questions we have had to address. Clearly the debate will continue and we welcome that. We urge that the options 
for reducing impacts on the mountains which arise from the easy access through Glen More should be kept 
under regular periodic review, informed by the best possible evidence of the nature and extent of these impacts 
and of the benefits which might accrue from more restrictive access management. 



2.13.16.8 Ultimately, the Cairngorms Area cannot be expected to cater for every recreation demand. If some activities 
are to be limited, someone has to make that decision. To fulfil our aim of preserving and enhancing the quality of 
the Cairngorms environment it will be the task of the Cairngorms Partnership to bring competing interests 
together and come to agreed corporate decisions about the best ways forward. 
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2/14 Economic and Social Development 



We must find ways to ensure that protected areas provide more benefits to local people. This 
cannot mean locking up resources for the sole benefit of tourists from distant lands or scientists 
pursuing elusive ecological truths. Quite simply, if local people do not support protected areas, 
then protected areas cannot last. ... Protected areas cannot co-exist for very long with 
communities that are hostile to them. 

(Sir Shridath (Sonny) Ramphal, President of the IUCN: Opening Address to the 4th World 
Congress on National Parks and Protected Areas, Caracas, February 1992) 

2.14.1 General principles 

2.14.1.1 An essential part of protecting an area of high conservation value is to ensure the well-being of the local 
people, their relationship with the environment and the continuity of their traditional way of life. To make the 
Management Strategy work we must integrate conservation and economics. A key element of the Management Strategy 
is the need to bring social and economic development to local communities within the framework of environmental 
sustainability. This is one of the central principles on which our thinking is founded (see 1.3: The Future of the 
Cairngorms Area: Guiding Principles). Several of the respondents to our Public Consultation Paper noted that this 
element was innovative in UK and European terms - to start from this principle instead of using the environment as a 
bolt-on extra to development plans or using economic factors as an afterthought to an environment protection plan. 

2.14.1.2 The Cairngorms Area straddles the border between the territories of Highlands and Islands Enterprise (HIE) 
and Scottish Enterprise (SE), the two agencies responsible for the promotion of economic development in Scotland. The 
Local Enterprise Company (LEC) for the greater part of the Area is Moray, Badenoch and Strathspey Enterprise, which 
covers parts of both HIE and SE territories. The East and South Cairngorms lie within the territories of Grampian 
Enterprise and Scottish Enterprise Tayside. The development agencies and LECs operate within a policy framework for 
economic development endorsed by the Secretary of State. 

2.14.1.3 The economic and social objectives of HIE, as stated in its Strategy for Enterprise Development, can be 
paraphrased as enabling the people of the Highlands and Islands to realise their full potential by:- 

• creating conditions in which successful and lasting development provides the basis for long- 
term economic growth in the area; 

• improving the quality, availability and volume of training and learning opportunities; 

• strengthening and diversifying the economic base of individual communities; 

• enhancing the attractiveness of the natural and man-made heritage; 

• raising the quality of life for the people of the area; and 

• maintaining and developing the social, community and cultural values of the different parts of 
the area. 

HIE’s strategy seeks to target resources towards areas of greatest need and elsewhere to concentrate available resources 
through careful selection of area, sector and activities. It also places considerable emphasis on promoting quality. 
Resources are progressively being decentralised to the LECs, with HIE more and more taking on the role of strategic 
coordinator. 

2.14.1.4 Large parts of the annual budgets of the LECs are spent on training. While most of the money is committed to 
inherited schemes for youth and employment training and the enterprise allowance, the companies are also keen to 
develop skills within existing local businesses. All three companies are giving high priority to training in the tourism 
industry (see 2.12: Tourism). The LECs can provide grant and equity funding for business development activity. They 
also provide consultancy and counselling services and are able to combine training and development functions in 
specific projects. In the HIE area, Moray, Badenoch and Strathspey Enterprise are able to promote social development 
by offering community action grants. Grampian Enterprise and Scottish Enterprise Tayside, on the other hand, being in 
the Scottish Enterprise area, have no direct social remit. 

2. 14. 1 .5 The three LECs have similar obligations in relation to the environment. They see the maintenance of a high 
quality environment as an essential component of their strategies for promoting economic prosperity and they are 
committed to working in close partnership with the public and private sectors on environmental improvement projects. 
In the Grampian Enterpiise area much of this work is devolved to local enterprise trusts such as those in Braemar and 
Upper Donside. 
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2.14.1 .6 Over many decades rural areas have tended to lose traditional forms of local employment as the economics of 
production and services led progressively towards centralisation. However, there are some signs that this trend has 
slowed down or ceased and that, given suitable support, new small-scale enterprises can be established and can thrive in 
remoter rural areas. 

2.14.1.7 The Scottish Office Rural Framework, published in March 1992, proposes a new approach to rural policy in 
Scotland based on developing a common language which rural communities and those working in the support of them 
can use to build their own ideas for development. The framework provides a policy backdrop to the whole range of 
work currently in progress in support of rural communities, without in any way fettering their ability to foster their own 
policy development. The elements of the common language are set out in the following themes:- 

* Community Involvement: The strength of the rural community lies in its people and it is vital 
that they be involved in decisions about their future. 

* Diversity: Diversity, once a common feature of all rural communities, needs to be re- 
established and pursued. 

* Quality: Rural communities deserve high quality services and need to produce high quality 
products. 

* Local Added Value: Value added locally to the raw materials traditionally supplied by rural 
Scotland will retain the profit locally and benefit its communities. 

* Effective Service Delivery: By working together, local authorities, public agencies, and the 
private and voluntary sectors will best deliver their services in ways which most benefit their 
customers. 

* Networks and Communications: Rural Scotland can use its remoteness to advantage through 
the development of networks and communications. 

8 Europe: Rural Scotland has a place in Europe which it can use to its own and others’ benefit. 

* Sustainability: By pursuing our actions today in a sustainable manner we shall protect ourselves 
and safeguard our descendants. 

This recognition that the needs of the rural community require a new, broader, more integrated approach is steadily 
gaining momentum both here and in Europe. The development of integrated models for management in rural areas is 
one of the new key priorities of the 5th European Community Programme of Policy and Action in relation to the 
Environment and Sustainable Development proposed by the European Commission , published in March 1992. 

2. 14.1.8 In that context we have studied the report on Development Opportunities in the Natural Environment in 
Highland Region (July 1991) prepared by ASH. Consultants and sponsored jointly by HRC, HIE, NCCS and CCS (now 
SNH) and The Scottish Office Environment Department. The report stemmed from an increasing realisation that the 
polarisation between development agencies and conservation lobbies in the early 1980s had been unproductive and 
from a general recognition that economic growth should be based on sound environmental principles and in particular 
on the sustainable utilisation of natural resources. 

2.14.1.9 The purpose of the study was to explore ways of generating employment and business opportunities through 
enhanced interpretation and conservation of the natural resources and environment of Highland Region. The 
opportunities identified included visitor facilities and interpretation; the promotion of increased access to the 
countryside; the production and distribution of published material; the introduction and promotion of ecologically 
sensitive management techniques; provision for tourism and recreation with minimal environmental impact; and 
measures to counter the adverse impact of other land uses. The study also identified a need to get away from short- 
termism and to develop newer forms of financial incentives which recognised the long- term benefits of environmental 
improvement. It recommended a coordinated approach, the need to encourage local entrepreneurship and the 
importance of training. 

2.14.1.10 Highland Regional Council have taken a number of steps to follow up the report. A number of demonstration 
projects have been launched, including: the Highland Birchwoods initiative (see 2.4. 3. 2/3: The Valleys); land use 
enhancement through cooperation with SWT; the appointment of a footpath officer at Grantown on Spey; and 
preliminary work on creating a resource database. The Steering Group set up to take forward the study 
recommendations has also made a presentation to the European Commission, which felt that projects deriving from it 
could well qualify for support under the LIFE regulation which provides EC funding for integrated environmental 
projects. 
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2.14.1.11 Other projects proposed in the ASH report but not yet followed up included: the preparation of an 
interpretation strategy; the creation of a Highland-wide natural resource centre; and the creation of an environmental 
training centre. We recommend that the ASH proposals, where they have relevance throughout the Cairngorms 
Area, should be vigorously pursued by the constituent bodies cooperating through the Partnership, with a view 
to getting some practical projects under way as soon as possible. 

2.14.1.12 We fully recognise the importance of tourism to the local economy. We have considered (see 2.12: Tourism) 
how a tourism management strategy designed to reconcile the environmental and economic consequences of tourism 
should provide new employment opportunities through investment in facilities which enhance the visitor experience of 
the natural environment in a sustainable manner. 

2.14.2 Employment 

2.14.2. 1 We are fully committed to exploring the potential for developing new industries based on local, natural and 
cultural resources and, in particular, for creating additional full-time rural employment not dependent on either weather 
or tourism. The overall Management Strategy should seek to promote additional employment opportunities in 
other sectors of the rural economy. New jobs help to retain population in rural areas, especially in small settlements 
where even very modest numbers of jobs can be vital in underpinning the viability of community facilities and services 
such as schools and shops. Large-scale inward industrial investment is not normally attracted to, nor indeed suitable for, 
such small communities; the most appropriate form of business promotion is usually in the form of new small-scale 
enterprises which capitalise on the natural resources of the Area. Indeed there are several examples of such businesses 
around the Cairngorms, including venison processing in Grantown on Spey, fishing rod manufacture in Nethybridge, 
the manufacture of climbing ropes in Newtonmore and the design of specialist forest and estate management software at 
Alvie. 

2.14.2.2 The establishment of such businesses always needs at heart an individual with a good business idea and the 
drive to follow it through. The role of the development agencies must be to help the business planning process with 
marketing and training and with aids for investment. The local authorities, LECs and locally-based Enterprise and 
Community Trusts are keen to expand employment opportunities in this way, and we believe that their support for such 
activities must be continued and, where appropriate, enhanced. Additional employment opportunities will come from 
the more active type of land and countryside management we propose for forestry, agriculture, deer 
management, environmental monitoring, footpath maintenance, ski area improvements, ranger services and 
visitor management in general. 

2. 14.2.3 Through a joint initiative between Highlands and Islands Enterprise and British Telecom an advanced data 
communications network is now in place in the Highlands. This will allow access to new skills and technologies and 
will permit people in remote locations to provide a range of services to customers in other parts of the country, or even 
in Europe. The commercial opportunities for this are still being explored but they clearly have relevance to the 
Cairngorms Area. We support the initiatives being taken in Grampian and in the Highlands to develop this means 
of bringing new types of enterprise to rural areas. 

2. 14.2.4 We also see it as important to the success of the Management Strategy that agencies should seek 
increasingly to provide services at the local level through decentralising functions from towns and cities to rural 
communities. Such services should be provided from within the Cairngorms Area, preferably in more than one 
location, and should be staffed as far as possible by people living in the Area. 

2.14.3 All-weather and leisure facilities 

i 

2.14.3.1 In comparison with other parts of the Highlands, Badenoch and Strathspey District in particular is well 
provided with all-weather attractions. The critical investment decision in the foreseeable future relates to the Aviemore 
Centre. Whatever emerges, it will be important ultimately to seek a balance in the provision of facilities between 
Aviemore and the other villages in the area, although we recognise that this will be largely determined by individual 
investment decisions taken by the private sector. 

2.14.3.2 Given the vagaries of the Scottish weather it is important that adequate all-weather recreation facilities are 
available for both local people and visitors alike. This is particularly important in areas as heavily dependent on the 
tourism industry for economic stability as the Cairngorms where traditionally, with the possible exception of Aviemore, 
the emphasis has been on outdoor pursuits. 

2.14.3.3 Within Badenoch and Strathspey District the population is not large enough to fund sports facilities to national 
standards. Due to the skiing, mountaineering and hillwalking attractions, and the Scottish Sports Council’s centre of 
excellence for mountain leadership at Glenmore Lodge and many other outdoor centres, there is a concentration of 
people who participate in sport living within the district. With the restrictions on the development of skiing in most of 
the Cairngorms in the natural heritage interest, the need to re-direct some of the recreation pressure away from the high 
hills and the need to provide facilities for wet or snowless weather and to improve the well-being of local communities, 
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we believe that quality sports facilities to national standards should be provided. We recommend that the Scottish 
Sports Council, the LEC, the District Councils and other appropriate agencies and the communities combine to 
ensure that the sports facilities available to most of the people of Scotland are also available within reasonable 
distance of the principal communities around the Cairngorms. 

2.14.3.4 We believe that the provision of all-weather facilities should be further developed and that it is 
important to attract both public and private finance to enable this to happen in accordance with an agreed 
investment plan consistent with the overall Management Strategy. 

2.14.3.5 To achieve this, an authoritative inventory of the distribution and scope of existing facilities will be essential. 
Moray, Badenoch and Strathspey Enterprise, together with the local authorities, commissioned the Frontline 
Management Consultancy to survey existing recreational facilities in their area and to produce a directory of facilities, 
an indication of trends and recreational pursuits and an assessment of the areas of future demand. This report was 
completed in April 1 992, and its findings are now being converted into a programme for action. 

2. 14.3.6 Among the key findings of the study were development opportunities for the following: a major development 
centre including golf courses, an ice rink, bowling facilities, swimming pools, and a sports hall and track at Aviemore; a 
Folk Park at Newtonmore; an extension of the Speyside Railway into Grantown; and the development of skiing 
facilities at Dalwhinnie Corries (which unfortunately appears likely to conflict with the forthcoming revised National 
Planning Policy Guideline for Skiing Developments). In the wider countryside the study proposals include recreational 
forest and active outdoor pursuits in the Carrbridge/Boat of Garten/ Aviemore triangle west of the Spey; and the 
development of a footpath network through the district with a long distance route linking the Speyside Way to Fort 
William. In terms of interpretation facilities, a major national heritage centre at Aviemore, gateway facilities at Ralia 
and Blackmount and a range of localised site-based interpretation aids and trails are envisaged; and a need for better 
public access to the Spey and other rivers for canoeing is identified. 

2. 14.3.7 Since the question of parity is important we believe that a similar study should be carried out for the remainder 
of the Area, on which to base a consistent overall strategy for the Cairngorms through which an equitable funding 
programme can be disbursed. 

2.14.3.8 The importance of the Cairngorms as for outdoor recreation has tended to overshadow the relatively poor 
provision in the surrounding area for indoor sports activity. The local population is not large enough to justify a major 
sports investment in the normal way from local authority funds or from private sources. The fact remains, though, that 
the Badenoch and Strathspey area in particular does bring together a concentration of people who participate in sport, 
whether living locally or attending centres such as Glenmore Lodge or the other private or local authority outdoor 
centres. 

2.14.3.9 The closure in 1991 of the Aviemore Centre swimming pool highlighted the position. While other private 
pools are available, they are of limited capacity and do not provide for training. Other types of indoor sports facility are 
in equally short supply, for example squash courts. There is a possibility, we understand, that a general purpose sports 
hall may be built in Grantown on Spey and we would commend this. 

2.14.3.10 So as to provide a balance of recreation facilities, particularly in winter, which would also be for the benefit 
of the local communities, we recommend that the Scottish Sports Council and other appropriate agencies combine 
to ensure that sports facilities comparable in quality and scope with those elsewhere in Scotland are available to 
the communities around the Cairngorms. If necessary, central Government funding should be available to 
support such facilities. 
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2.15 Hoesing 



Housing problems in Britain’s rural areas are usually invisible. Instead of inner city decay, you 
are more likely to witness renovation and restoration. There are no high rise blocks or vast 
council estates. You will not see young people sleeping rough, let alone begging on street 
corners. But problems there are. Homelessness does exist down country lanes; impoverished 
households can be found living in decrepit caravans and elderly people survive without the most 
basic amenities. But the bigger problem is caused by the very desirability of rural life. 
Dissatisfied with the urban environment and seeking their rural idyll, the middle classes have 
been moving in. The sons and daughters of the working people, whose parents and 
grandparents probably worked on the land, cannot compete with the incoming commuters, 
retired people and those buying holiday homes. 

(Richard Best, Idyll or Exile , 1990) 



Introduction 

2. 15.0.1 Housing is without doubt one of the most important and keenly felt issues throughout the Cairngorms Area. 
The debate is characterised by a range of tensions at all levels, from the strategic debate on development versus 
conservation (discussed more fully in relation to the carrying capacity of the Area, see 2.16.9: Planning) to the very real 
difficulties generated for the indigenous population by the second homes market fuelled by the high attractiveness of the 
Area and the inability of the housing authorities for a variety of reasons to provide and maintain an adequate supply of 
affordable housing. This was brought home to us time and again during our consultations, and while the level and 
nature of housing demand vary widely from Strathspey (where the pressures are perhaps greatest) to the more remote 
areas such as Laggan, Dalwhinnie and the straths and glens of the east Cairngorms Area, the general problem is to be 
found everywhere (see 2.15.2, below). 



2.15.1 Housing Demand and Local Needs 



Badenoch and Strathspey District 

2.15.1.1 In common with much of the Highlands the population of Badenoch and Strathspey reached a peak in 1851 
and declined continuously for the next 120 years. This depopulation trend has been reversed during the last twenty 
years; however, there still are fewer inhabitants today than in the middle of the last century. 



2,15.1.2 Much of this resurgence can be identified with new job opportunities, notably in tourism. Approximately 
4,500 people are in tourism-related employment within the District at present, and this figure is projected to rise by 9% 
up to the turn of the century. Services comprise almost three-quarters of the local economy, although these are often 
associated with low income occupations. Unemployment rates are generally below the national and regional averages. 



2. 15.1.3 Migration for non-ceonomic reasons is also a key factor. Significant numbers of people have chosen to resettle 
or retire in Badenoch and Strathspey in search of a better lifestyle. The population is biased towards the elderly. Deaths 
outnumber births, and growth is underpinned by high net immigration. Analysis of the Register of Sasines for 1989-90 
confirms that a significantly higher proportion of house sales in the district were made to outside purchasers than for the 
region as a whole (43% compared with an average of 3 1 %). Improved communications have contributed to this process, 
with the district being particularly accessible to larger population centres in the south. 



2.15.1.4 Official population projections by the Registrar-General for Scotland, and those set out in the Highland 
Region Structure Plan as approved by the Secretary of State, show that Badenoch and Strathspey is expected to remain 
one of the fastest growing districts in the country during the next decade. More than 1 ,200 new dwellings were built in 
Badenoch and Strathspey between 1981-90. More than 80% of these completions were in the private sector for sale. 

The figures for 1991 show a similar pattern; of 1 15 houses constructed, only 6 were in the public sector. There is also a 
rising trend showing that a quarter or more of the total stock of houses are ‘non-effective’ or not available for 
occupation by local residents due to vacancy or holiday use. 

2.1 5.1.5 The best estimate of house building requirements for the next ten years is 1 ,030 new dwellings and the draft 
Local Plan seeks to provide a longer term framework based on forecasts of 1 3,000+ population, and up to 2,250 
additional houses for the period of 1991-201 1. Total housing land allocations proposed within established communities 
in the draft Local Plan have an estimated capacity of almost 2400 dwellings. When allowance is made for ‘windfall’ 
infill sites, and a degree of dispersed building in the countryside, a margin of approximately 15% over total needs has 
been built in. This accords with Government advice and reflects the need to accommodate market choice and flexibility 
factors. We therefore do not see any need for an increase in land designated for housing use in the Structure Plan, 
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2.15.1.6 Although much of the District continues to experience significant levels of development pressure the 
Dalwhinnie-Laggan area continues to lose population and is struggling to maintain viable community services. Only 30 
houses have been built in the last 15 years. The draft Local Plan is concerned to arrest and reverse this decline with a 
clear presumption in favour of development. 

2.15.1.7 House prices in Badenoch and Strathspey are the highest in Highland Region, and above the Scottish average. 
There is strong evidence that incoming purchasers are prepared and able to pay considerably more for their houses than 
local people, which inflates the market. The District Council’s waiting list now totals more than 500, with the average 
waiting time for a house exceeding five years. More than one third of all the local authority stock has been sold to 
sitting tenants in recent years under the ‘right to buy’ legislation. Second homes and other holiday-let accommodation 
comprised 15.5% of the total stock in 1981 and will have increased further since that time. Other estate properties which 
have become surplus to staffing requirements over the years have been left empty because of their remoteness or for 
related management reasons. In cumulative terms these conditions drastically reduce the available pool of affordable 
housing for local people, and particularly for young households. All of these have contributed to the increase in the 
numbers of households presenting as homeless to the local authorities in the Area, with a greater than threefold increase 
between 1979-80 and 1990-91. Section 50 Agreements and other powers available under planning legislation are being 
used to help secure social housing in Aviemore and other priority areas. 

2.15.1.8 Clearly a great deal of detailed analysis and planning has gone into the preparation of the Badenoch and 
Strathspey Draft Local Plan. Highland Regional Council invited the Cairngorms Working Party to comment on it; our 
main response on the housing component was to recognise and accept the basis on which the key population forecasts, 
and the associated land-take and house building implications, were made. 

2.15.1.9 We also support the following main elements of the general planning strategy for the area: the encouragement 
of development and related initiatives in the economically fragile areas of Laggan and Dalwhinnie; the expansion of 
Aviemore as the main growth point, including the proposals for a new community at Cambusmore, subject to a detailed 
environmental assessment of its effects demonstrating that it will not give rise to any unacceptable impacts; a further 
controlled building programme in the other main existing centres and villages; and the continuation of work to develop 
Section 50 Agreements and other planning mechanisms and housing initiatives tailored to deliver affordable housing for 
local people in perpetuity. Our formal Response can be found in Supplementary Material C. 

The Grampian Area 

2. 15.1 .10 The level and nature of the supply, demand and need for housing on the Grampian side of the Cairngorms 
Area are less easy to establish as small parts of the three Districts and three housing market areas are involved; and the 
only full source of household data currently available is the 1981 Census. What is clear, however, is that providing and 
maintaining affordable housing to meet local needs is a common problem throughout the Area. 

2.15.1.1 1 However, notwithstanding that the total housing stock and the numbers of houses under construction are 
modest by comparison with the Highland Region Council area, we believe that there is a need for a full understanding 
of the housing markets within the complete Cairngorms Area. 

2.15.1.12 We therefore recommend that despite the statistical problems, and the problems of definition, a 
specific survey of households should be carried out to identify the housing market areas and to assess current 
and projected housing requirements and supply, including both local needs and those of incomers. Scottish 
Homes should be invited to take the lead, identifying the information already available and taking steps to fill the gaps. 

2.15.1.13 We believe that a study carried out in the Grampian Area could inform and contribute significantly to the 
quality of decision-making in this subject area in the future and are pleased to note that Scottish Homes are ready and 
willing to take the lead in such a study. 

The Tayside Area 

2.15.1.14 The population of Blair Atholl and the southern glens is about 1,200 and has changed little over the past two 
decades. However, since 1975 only 24 new houses have been completed and one third of the original stock of council 
houses has been sold resulting in a waiting period of over 5 years, the longest in Perth and Kinross District and 
comparable to that in Badenoch and Strathspey. 

2.15.1.15 The Rural Perthshire Project Housing Development Working Group has been specifically set up to examine 
housing demand and local needs. A recent questionnaire survey distributed through local estate agents and to those on 
the District Council waiting list showed that 70% had a preference for rented accommodation, with 20% stating that 
they would only rent from the council. Less than 15% said they would consider buying through shared ownership or 
showed interest in other low-cost housing alternatives such as self- build. Respondents generally wanted housing in 
towns and villages close to their work and other members of their family; Pitlochry and Blair Atholl were popular 
locations, with demand outwith established settlements being almost negligible. Scottish Homes consider Blair Atholl 
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to be a priority area for investment but the present private water supplies and lack of spare sewage capacity are a major 
constraint. 

2.15.2 Affordable Housing 

2.15.2.1 The lack of low cost housing for local people is a problem throughout rural Scotland which causes out- 
migration and a decline in community life and in certain situations threatens the viability ol the local labour force. In 
general terms it stems from the inability of a disadvantaged group to compete successfully for the available supply of 
homes; and although the problem and its consequences are common, the reasons for the problem vary widely. 

2.15.2.2 In all the areas we visited during our consultations, affordable housing was one of the themes that was 
persistently brought to our attention. 

2.15.2.3 In the Cairngorms Area in particular, competition from the more viable holiday homes market, the rental of 
private properties to high wage-earners working not locally but in towns, and the sale of around one third of council 
houses to sitting tenants, have substantially reduced the amount of property available in recent times to people living 
and working locally. We understand that local authorities can insert a pre-emption clause in their offer to sell a council 
house under ‘the right to buy’ legislation if the house is in an area which has been designated as 'rural’ by the council 
concerned and the Secretary of State has made an order, at the request of the council, to allow such a clause to be 
inserted. However, such an order can only be made where more than one-third of the council houses has already been 
sold and the Secretary of State is satisfied that an unreasonable proportion of the houses sold has been resold and that 
they are not being used as the only or principal home of the owner. We understand that no requests have been made to 
the Secretary of State for such an order. In any event, should a local authority decide to purchase a house using a right 
of pre-emption there would be nothing to protect it from having to sell the house again at a discounted price. We 
suggest that the Secretary of State considers amending the legislation so that houses which have been purchased 
by local authorities using a pre-emption clause are exempt from any future right to buy, with tenants taking over 
the tenancy being advised clearly of this. 

2.15.2.4 In addition the position has been exacerbated by the sale of estate properties, often to outsiders as second 
homes, to meet cash flow demands. 

2.15.2.5 Housing and planning authorities, in conjunction with Scottish Homes, have sought to tackle the issue in two 
main ways. First, by encouraging mechanisms which target assistance at those willing to supply additional housing 
units at affordable prices; and second, by considering mechanisms which work through the planning system. 

2.15.2.6 In respect of the latter, and so far as development control is concerned, planning conditions cannot readily be 
applied to regulate occupancy in favour of local people; but discrimination can be exercised by way of Section 50 
Agreements in appropriate areas, preferably foreshadowed in Development Plan policies. A good example of this is to 
be found in Highland Regional Council’s Local Housing Tariff Policy which basically provides that in areas of local 
housing stress the council will expect to enter into Section 50 or similar Agreements with owners or developers of 
private housing land to ensure that an appropriate proportion of plots or dwellings therein is available in perpetuity as 
low-cost accommodation for local persons. Similar policies are also advocated in the Grampian Draft Structure Plan. 

2.15.2.7 Scottish Homes have examined mechanisms such as these as well as the use of planning conditions (generally 
exceptions) policies, the creation of a social housing use class, and a social housing quota requirement. It may be that a 
combination of these and other planning and non-planning mechanisms will be needed to address a problem which 
varies by place and will vary through time. 

>15.2.8 This subject is clearly a central issue for the indigenous population in the Area and unless it is dealt with 
satisfactorily it has the potential to reduce the effectiveness of many of the other positive measures being proposed in 
;he Management Strategy. 

2.15.2.9 We therefore urge Scottish Homes and the housing and planning authorities to continue the search for 
viable solutions. We further recommend that the Secretary of State considers the following measures as a means 
of retaining/increasing the supply of affordable rented housing: 

• Abolition of section 65 of the Housing (Scotland) Act 1988. This will have the effect of 

restoring the situation whereby a council house would be sold at its discounted price or for the 
amount of any debt outstanding on it, whichever is the greater, rather than (as currently) where 
only debt incurred in the previous 5 years can be taken into account. This would ensure that 
councils are not left with a debt for a house which they no longer own and from which no 
income is accruing. 
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* Amend section 6 1 of the Housing (Scotland) Act 1987 to include in the type of houses 
which are exempt from the ‘right to buy 5 those for which a pre-emption clause could be 
obtained under section 64 of the Act. 

2.15.2.10 The present system of providing and planning for capital investment in housing by local authorities and 
housing associations is unsatisfactory in that it is tied to spending decisions determined annually. This can prevent the 
implications of realistically planned programmes and prevents long term planning of assets with a minimum life 
expectancy of 60 years. We recommend that capital investment in housing should be made on 3-year rolling 
programmes. 

2.15.2.1 1 At present, capital investment in local authority housing is financed through receipt from council house sales 
and borrowing (with the interest paid on loans being met mainly from the rents received by the local authority). The 
Secretary of State determines how much each authority can spend even although no central Government money is 
involved. We believe that the level of capital resources to be committed to local authority housing is best determined 
locally, with central Government control being exercised through the level of rents for which an authority will receive 
Housing Benefit Subsidy. We therefore recommend that capital allocations for local authority housing should be 
taken out of the Public Sector Borrowing Requirements. 

2.15.3 The Private House Rental Market 

2.15.3.1 Rural housing as provided by estates includes tied houses for employees and retired staff; houses attached to 
agricultural tenancies; and furnished and unfurnished lets to non-agricultural tenants. 

2.15.3.2 We recognise that the tied housing system is vital to the good management of a number of estate enterprises 
where the proximity of employees to their work is important. Nevertheless in the way in which it is often practised 
throughout the Cairngorms Area it can create a number of housing problems, particularly in times of economic 
constraint and job losses, which are exacerbated by the lack of an alternative supply of readily available rented 
accommodation. 

2.15.3.3 In theory one would expect the available stock of let housing on estates to have increased in recent decades as 
the agricultural task force has declined and as let farms have been amalgamated - assuming, that is, that surplus houses 
were not immediately sold. 

2.15.3.4 In practice from the introduction of rent control in 1915 until the introduction of assured tenancies by the 
Housing (Scotland) Act 1988 three generations of land managers have worked in a system where the provision of rented 
houses was not considered to be an economically viable activity. Indeed it is a tribute to the measure of responsibility 
felt by estate owners for the provision of housing for local people that there are so many private rental houses in the 
market in rural areas. 

2.15.3.5 Even today, although regulated tenancies and controlled rents still exist, it is widely recognised that the 
present rental situation is much more encouraging to the provider than it has been for the past 75 years. 

2. 15.3.6 With the decline in the provision of local authority rented housing, and the general requirement for the private 
sector to make an adequate return on investment, estates with a sense of responsibility offer one of the few genuine 
methods left of ensuring a continuing supply of affordable rural housing. 

2.15.3.7 Many private estates follow a policy whereby houses are made available at below market rental levels (being 
the rent that could be obtained by open market tender) specifically to house people either from, or working in, the 
locality. Repair and improvement grants may be available to assist in this but, equally, there are some long-standing 
disincentives which restrain the enthusiasm of most estates to pursue a local housing policy as actively as they might in 
other circumstances. 

2.15.3.8 Domestic premises, like land, do not have VAT assessed against them on sale or rent; they are exempt, but not 
zero rated, and therefore lack the option to reclaim input VAT. The construction of new houses is zero rated, unlike 
repairs and improvements to existing dwellings. This means that proprietors of existing buildings must pay VAT 
(currently 17.5%) on repairs and improvements: this puts such projects at an immediate disadvantage compared to new 
build, irrespective of the fact that many old buildings, by nature of the requirement to keep their character through the 
use of traditional materials, are more expensive to renovate than to demolish and rebuild. 

2.15.3.9 The significance of the VAT rule, therefore, is that it provides a disincentive to the improvement and 
refurbishment of traditional buildings, and encourages modern alternatives which may have a negative impact on the 
natural and built heritage. 

2.15.3.10 Clearly, we are not opposed to the idea of properly designed modern buildings in the countryside in the 
Cairngorms Area. We firmly believe, however, that traditional farm and estate houses and cottages, and other 
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rural buildings, should be preserved wherever possible: partly to prevent their needless decline into dereliction 
but also, and perhaps more Importantly, to help retain the rural population in settlement patterns such as 4 ferm 
tonus ’ which are traditional in the Grampian area. These are as much a part of our heritage as the natural 
environment and the landscape. This would help to prevent the spread of ribbon and sporadic development which is 
costly in terms of infrastructure provision and often unattractive. It should also be recognised that flexibility will be 
required in rural areas in relation to infrastructure considerations such as highways and lighting: the standards required 
should be those which are appropriate to the setting. Development Plans and other standards will have to take account 
of these matters. 

2.15.3.1 1 We recommend that the business of renting houses should be a zero rated activity and not an exempt 
one. This would have no effect on rents, which would be taxed at zero rate, but it would enable the proprietors to 
reclaim VAT on repairs and building works. This in turn would reduce the rent or selling price at which a 
refurbishment was viable, and bring a much greater number of projects into play. 

Income Tax 

2.15.3. 12 Except as regards furnished accommodation, at present the Inland Revenue does not regard the provision of 
rented accommodation by an individual as a business; and while income from rents is taxed under Schedule A, income 
from business activities is treated under Schedule D. As the former is treated less generously than the latter, the 
expenses deductible from it are much more restricted. 

2.15.3.13 As a broad generalisation a tax-payer can offset profits and losses in different years within a given Schedule, 
and offset trading losses in a particular year, or in the previous year, against all other income. However, with Schedule 
A the story is different: a loss in one year cannot be offset against another profitable business activity but must be 
carried forward until a profit is made within Schedule A. 

2.15.3.14 The effective impact of this is to reduce the incentive to the estate owner to renovate property and rent 
it out where the market rent will not cover the costs of renovation, as there is no ability to carry the investment 
for the period before it makes a positive contribution to the cash flow. A further irony here is that the provision of 
holiday cottages can be treated as a business for tax purposes, whereas domestic rentals can not. 



Inheritance Tax 

2.15.3.15 Under the existing rules certain transfers of property are given relief from Inheritance Tax. Relevant business 
property including agricultural land may be subject to as much as 100% relief, depending on the closeness of the 
relationship between the transferor and the asset; whereas tenanted agricultural property (defined as agricultural land or 
pasture including any farm house, cottages or buildings which are of a character appropriate to the property) is subject 
to a 50% relief. 



2.15.3.16 The fact that these concessions are not available where the property transferred is a rented cottage is yet 
another major disincentive to rural estates refurbishing derelict cottages for private rental. 



2. 1 5.3. 17 We are of the view that it would be both equitable and sensible for all facets of the management of 
rural properties to be treated equally within the framework of normal business. While not offering a complete 
and immediate solution to the rural housing problem, the changes needed to achieve that would remove many of 
the very real disincentives that exist. 



2. 15.3. 1 8 There would still be requirement for grant aid, such as that currently available through repair and 
improvement grants or Scottish Homes GRO-Grant; but as these are payable to private individuals at lower levels than 
grants to Housing Associations, they represent good value for money. Furthermore, it is more than likely that most 
estates would be willing to undertake to make houses available to certain nominated sectors of the housing market for a 
medium-term period as part of the terms under, and conditions of, accepting grants. 

2. 1 5.3 .19 We believe that changes to existing taxation practice should be designed to offer a level playing-field 
for housing versus other land-based activities involved in the running of estates (with the exception of forestry), 
and also to eliminate the current discrimination against the refurbishment of old properties in favour of new 
build by making renovation projects more viable. 

2. 15.3.20 The distinct advantages would be the increased likelihood that more of the older buildings which might 
otherwise be lost will be retained and will contribute to the cultural heritage of the Area by offering local people more 
opportunities to remain living and working in the Cairngorms Area, and by helping to underpin our legacy of traditional 
buildings for future generations to enjoy. Provided that the benefits to be derived from the changes proposed can be 
secured, they would be entirely consistent with our aims for the Area. 
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2.16 Planning 



town planning is not something which can be done from above, on general principles easily 

laid down, which can be learned in one place and imitated in another It is the development 

of a local life, a regional character, a civic spirit, a unique individuality, capable of course of 
growth and expansion, of improvement and development in many ways, or profiting by the 
example and criticism of others, yet always in its own way and upon its own foundations. 

(Patrick Geddes, Cities and Evolution, 1915) 

2.16.1 Introduction 

2.16.1.1 The role of planning is fundamental to the success of our Management Strategy. It is important, however, to 
recognise at the outset that the planning system has limitations, and has little influence over many of the matters central 
to the Strategy such as: land management; most tree planting and felling; agricultural operations such as land drainage, 
pasture improvement, and hedge and dyke removal; road maintenance work including widening and straightening; 
roadside clearance; street lighting and road drainage; recreational activities such as skiing (excluding built facilities), 
biking and sporting events; and temporary land uses such as caravan rallies and rock concerts which though short-lived 
can nevertheless be controversial. 

2.16.1 .2 Thus planning controls cover only part of the activity takes place in the Area and, even at that, experience 
shows that case law precedent, the Secretary of State’s decisions and the litigation system all conspire to place further 
limitations on the freedom of planning authorities in reaching decisions. 

2.16.1.3 We believe that a strong and effective Management Strategy will provide a proper base for the orderly 
planning of the Area, but that planning will be only one of a range of linked activities that must come together to make 
the Strategy effective in practice. The planning system has long been familiar with the objectives of balancing the 
conflicts between different land uses, between short and long term interests and between local and national concerns. 

We therefore see the statutory land-use planning system as complementary to a whole range of other statutory and non- 
statutory plans, including for example Housing Plans, Local Heritage Plans, the business and operational plans of the 
main agencies, farm conservation plans related in particular to the ESAs, and Estate Management Plans. These plans, 
and the complex inter-relationships which require to be successful in order to secure the Strategy, are dealt with more 
fully in 4.2.0.2: Administration and Management Mechanisms. 

2.16.1.4 Some approved planning policies, particularly those affecting housing in the countryside, appear to be ignored 
by planning committees - often against the advice of their professional advisers. It must be of concern that policies 
which have been developed through the medium of public consultation (and usually with the approval of the Secretary 
of State) are being disregarded. This situation tends to undermine public confidence in the planning system. Therefore it 
is essential that firm and up-to-date planning policies are in place and that their administration by existing authorities 
and elected members is strictly observed. With this proviso we are of the view that planning should continue to be 
carried out within the existing legal framework, which includes having the views of the local communities 
represented. 

2.16.1.5 Finally, in relation to development control, we would like to see a consultation system introduced over the 
whole Area so that the Partnership and SNH would be consulted on, and be able to influence, all major developments 
proposed for the Area in every field of activity. Our detailed ideas for this are set out more fully below (see Parts 3 and 
4) in the working arrangements we propose for the Partnership; this brief appreciation of the scope of the existing 
statutory planning system provides the context in which they would operate. 

2.16.2 Development Plans 

2.16.2.1 Land use policies for the Cairngorms Area are set out in the statutory development plans of the relevant 
planning authorities. The development plan framework, through which land is allocated for particular uses and 
development is promoted, channelled and controlled, consists of local authority Structure Plans concerned with broad 
strategic issues and Local Plans which set out more detailed planning policies for development control. 

2.16.2.2 Structure Plans set out national and regional land-use policies and provide the context for Local Plans. On 
completion they require to be submitted to the Secretary of State for approval. The Secretary of State has the power to 
modify Structure Plans to ensure that they accurately reflect Government policy intentions as set out in National 
Planning Policy Guidelines, Circulars and Advice Notes. They therefore provide the principal point of entry for 
government policy into the statutory development plan system. 
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2.16.2.3 Local Plans require to conform to the strategic policies set out in the Structure Plan for the area. They have a 
crucial importance both in allocating land and providing the policy background for development control. They address 
detailed local matters, providing prospective developers with a clear guide as to where planning permission for various 
types of development is likely to be granted. They have an important role in safeguarding areas which carry statutory 
designations because of their natural heritage value and are a useful vehicle for identifying development opportunities. 

In practice, however, informal local plan related activity often reaches beyond the primary functions of the Local Plan 
and includes the preparation of non-statutory framework plans and site development briefs, the publication of design 
and development guidelines and the adoption of development control policy and procedural arrangements. 

2.16.2.4 In Highland Region the regional council is responsible for both Structure and Local Plan preparation. In 
Grampian and Tayside Regions the regional councils are only responsible for the preparation of Structure Plans, 
whereas Local Plan preparation is the responsibility of the district councils. 

2. 16.2.5 The importance attached to Structure and Local Plans generally by various administrations has fluctuated over 
the years. However, section 58 of the Planning and Compensation Act 1991 clearly underlines the fact that the policies 
and proposals in up-to-date relevant statutory development plans will from now on be the most important factor to be 
taken into account both by planning authorities in development control and by the Secretary of State in determining 
planning applications and appeals. 

2.16.3 Development Control 

2.16.3.1 Development control (the processing of applications to develop or change the use of land) is normally 
regarded as the cutting edge of the development plan system. In the main, district councils are the development control 
authorities within the 2-tier local government system; however, a regional council can call in applications from a district 
council which are contrary to the Structure Plan or which raise major issues of significance to the Region. Development 
.control is therefore primarily a matter for planning authorities, and the direct involvement of the Secretary of State in 
development control issues normally only arises through the planning appeal system or through one or other of the 
Notification Direction systems described below. 

2.16.3.2 In relation to development control, the Planning and Compensation Act 1991 greatly strengthened the powers 
available to local authorities to take effective enforcement action against unauthorised developments and breaches of 
planning conditions; we discuss the importance of this in 4.3. 2.1 1: Administration and Management Mechanisms. 

2.16.4 Planning Appeals 

2.16.4.1 Most planning appeals for the Secretary of State are delegated to the Scottish Office Inquiry Reporters under 
the Town and Country Planning (Determination of Appeals by Appointed Persons) (Prescribed Classes) (Scotland) 
Regulations 1987, and although the Secretary of State retains the power to direct that cases in the delegated classes 
should be determined by him this power is only occasionally exercised. Where such cases are to be dealt with by way of 
a Public Local Inquiry, the Inquiry is held by a Reporter who submits a report to the Secretary of State; for cases dealt 
with by Written Submissions the Secretary of State considers representations made to him by the parties involved 
before reaching his decision. We note that representations made to us in the course of our deliberations on planning 
included expressions of disquiet about the quality of some of the more recent appeal decisions in Badenoch and 
Strathspey in particular; we return to this in 2.16.13,4. 

2.16.5 Notification of Applications 

2. 1 6.5.1 Government policy and guidance on the circumstances in which development applications should be referred 
to the Secretary of State provide that where a planning authority proposes to grant planning permission for development 
falling within any of the descriptions of development listed in Schedules forming part of a Notification Direction, they 
must provide the Secretary of State with details of the application, and he will then decide whether or not to call it in for 
his own determination. Of particular relevance to us in this context are SDD Circulars 29/1988 ( Notification of 
Applications”) and 9/1987 (“Development Control in National Scenic Areas”) which provide that where planning 
authorities propose to grant planning permission for development falling within certain specified categories they must 
consult the Countryside Commission for Scotland (now Scottish Natural Heritage). If SNH advises against granting 
planning permission, or recommends conditions which the planning authority does not propose to attach to the grant of 
planning permission, the authority must again provide the Secretary of State with details of the application so that he . 
may decide whether or not to call it in for his own determination. We see a useful locus for the Partnership and SNH in 
relation to development applications covered by Notification Directions, both as consultees and as co-authors of revised 
criteria for notification that reflect the Management Strategy. (We set out in detail our proposal on this in 4.3.2.5-10: 
Administration and Management Mechanisms). 

2.16.5.2 Finally, in addition to the general and the National Scenic Areas Notification Directions, the Secretary of State 
can (if he considers it appropriate) issue a Notification Direction specific to a particular case. Although traditionally that 
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power has only been used in the most exceptional circumstances it is nevertheless noteworthy as a power of last resort. 
(See also 4.3: Administration and Management Mechanisms.) 

2.16.6 Planning Agreements 

2.16.6.1 In addition to their direct role in determining planning applications, local authorities also have a range of 
powers that enable them to enter into planning agreements under a number of statutes. Section 50 of the Town and 
Country (Scotland) Act 1972 is of particular importance to us as it carries powers allowing an agreement made under 
that Section and recorded in the Register of Sasines (or in the Land Register for Scotland) to be binding upon successors 
entitled to the land to which the agreement relates. Section 50 agreements may be used to:- 

• duplicate planning conditions; 

• restrict or extinguish existing uses; 

• restrict or specify a proposed use; 

• secure balance of uses; 

• restrict occupancy of the development; 

• tie development to an economic unit; 

• provide infrastructure; 

• regulate complex developments 

• deal with the future management of development; 

• minimise planning disadvantage; 

• provide a planning gain; 

• secure the provision of information; 

• provide bonds; and 

• have a major role to play in respect of future housing developments in the area in question. 

2.16.7 Controls over Farm and Forestry Buildings and Vehicle Tracks 

2.16.7.1 One particular area of control which we feel will be important to the long-term appearance of the Area was 
introduced in SDD Circular 5/1992 which set out new procedures requiring planning authorities to be notified in 
advance of proposals to construct farm and forestry buildings, thus enabling local authorities for the first time to 
regulate those proposals which would have a significant impact on their surroundings. 

2.16.7.2 Some years ago the Secretary of State extended planning control to all tracks, including those constructed for 
sporting purposes. Tracks for farming and forestry were, however, classed as permitted development, except for those 
in National Scenic Areas. They are covered by SDD Circular 9/1987 (referred to in 2.16.5.1, above) which provided 
that all tracks in National Scenic Areas require planning permission except for those forming part of an approved 
afforestation scheme. In March 1992 The Scottish Office issued a Consultation Paper on vehicle tracks in the 
countryside, setting out options for the revision of controls over farm and forestry roads including:- 

• the retention of the permitted development rights for farm or forestry tracks and the removal of 
the need for approval for all tracks except for those proposed in National Scenic Areas; 

• controls over tracks in special areas introduced through the mechanism of Article 4 Directions 
related to environmentally sensitive areas such as SSSIs; 

• the introduction of notification arrangements, similar to those recently announced for farm and 
forestry buildings, permitting planning authorities to vet the siting and design of tracks without 
the right to object to them in principle; and 

i 

• the introduction of full planning control. 

2.16.7.3 The Secretary of State is currently considering the position in the light of the many responses he has received 
to this Consultation Paper; however, as the formation of tracks can have a deleterious effect on natural heritage 
resources (particularly in special areas such as the Cairngorms) we believe that the introduction of full planning 
control over tracks as foreshadowed in one of the options in the Consultation Paper would provide welcome 
extra protection and should be supported. 

2.16.8 Specific Issues 

2.16.8.1 Three specific planning issues which we feel merit special attention have arisen during our discussions: the 
concepts of ‘carrying capacity’ and ‘sustainability’; the relationship between development on the low ground and 
pressure on the high ground; and the mechanisms for ensuring appropriate standards of siting and design in new 
development in the countryside. 
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2.16.9 Carrying Capacity and Sustainability 

2.16.9. 1 One of the key issues for us to consider was the capacity of the local environment to accommodate the scale of 
development currently being projected for the central part of Badenoch and Strathspey District, and the relationship 
between the level of development in the straths and glens and pressure on the vulnerable environment of the 
Cairngorms plateau. 

2. 16.9.2 The most important factor bearing on the use of land in environmentally sensitive areas is the principle of 
sustainability, or using land wisely and without prejudice to the rights of future generations to their natural heritage. 

(See 1 .2: The Future of the Cairngorms Area: Guiding Principles). 

2.16.9.3 Clearly the intensity of land use varies in different situations, and inherent in the principle of the wise use of 
land is the exercise of an agreed code of practice so that, whether influenced by incentives, agreements or the exercise 
of control, the development needs of communities and care for the environment can coexist without conflict. That, 
however, can only be achieved as long as the carrying capacity of individual heritage resources is not exceeded and 
these resources are not subjected to unacceptable damage from human pressures. 

2.16.9.4 Centres of population and their future development cannot be divorced from the surrounding countryside and 
their consequences on it; these include the primary effects of landscape and visual amenity, traffic generation, pollution, 
water services and quality and general service requirements in the immediate environs of centres; secondary, but 
equally important, effects such as the fragmentation, degradation and erosion of habitats and species diversity; 
disturbance; and a general diminution of quality of the experience to be gained from natural heritage resources. 

2.16.9.5 It is imperative, therefore, that all those involved recognise the potential for conflict in the Area and 
work together to direct and, where appropriate, limit the very real development pressures that occur in 
particular areas. Crucial to the success of their efforts will be an understanding of the natural resources of the 
Cairngorms Area and their fragility; adequate monitoring systems to give advance warning when the limits of 
acceptable change are being threatened; and a commitment to assess the environmental effects of all major 
development, plans and proposals prior to their acceptance. 

2.16.9.6 We see monitoring and research as long-term activities, to be led and coordinated by SNH and the Partnership 
(see 4.2. 1.2-5: Administration and Management Mechanisms). We believe that the best practical means of securing the 
requirements of the Management Strategy is a comprehensive package of Structure and Local Plan provisions, targeted 
local authority and agency investment programmes and voluntary management agreements and incentives, which are 
based on the current state of knowledge of the environment of the Area and capable of refinement to reflect growing 
understanding gained through monitoring and research. 

2.16.10 The High Grouncl/Low Ground 

2. 16. 10.1 As a result of our studies we believe that there is still considerable potential on the low ground around the 
mountains for the development of a variety of enterprises and for the controlled expansion of existing settlements. 

2. 16. 10.2 The sorts of initiatives that could be encouraged by the coordinated provision of advice and enhanced grant 
aid could include recreational opportunities through an extended network of low-level walking routes; improved 
facilities for interpretation of the natural and cultural heritage of the Area; increased and altered tree cover through 
woodland schemes; and the enhancement of wildlife habitats through environmentally sensitive farming. 

2.16. 10.3 Any scope for the diversification of small-scale industrial activity and the creation or maintenance of jobs 
linked to these developments could be of particular importance in small settlements where even modest numbers of jobs 
can make the critical difference between stability and decline. (See also 2.14: Economic and Social Development). 

2.16.10.4 The environmental impacts of these incentive-driven developments are likely to be largely positive and to be 
contained within the valley and woodland zones. Low-level trails, for example, can appeal to large numbers of people 
who would have no desire to walk on the high tops; and expanded woodlands (such as those we propose in 2.2: 
Woodland) will also have great potential to accommodate their interests. Near settlements, where improved trails would 
have the most social and economic benefit to communities, an increase in visitor numbers and walker traffic could 
occur with little detriment to wildlife; any negative effects would be offset by the expansion of native woodlands and by 
good husbandry of wildlife habitats on farmland. It is our view that the majority of people making use of enhanced 
recreational facilities on the low ground, or living in expanded settlements in the straths, would not penetrate the central 
montane zone unless tempted there by easy access routes and parking facilities. 

2.16.10.5 It is also our view that many of the people who currently traverse the plateau as mountaineers, Munro- 
baggers, cross-country skiers and prospecting naturalists would continue to do so even if recreational opportunities and 
interesting habitats on the lower ground were greatly increased. 
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2.16.10.6 We therefore believe that the proper management of recreation is the key method by which human 
pressure on the montane zone and its fragile and precious resources by those seeking only a limited mountain 
experience can be modified. 

2.16.10.7 On a related but separate issue it is clear that the effects of the residential and other developments currently 
being discussed for the straths and glens will be concentrated primarily on the low ground. This raises the question of 
prejudice to the value of the existing high quality wildlife areas on the low ground, and the unique environmental 
transects from valley bottoms to high tops which occur in certain areas, some of which could be damaged by increased 
human disturbance and pollution. 

2.16. 10.8 Again it is our view that planning policy is the main safeguard for these areas, by directing how the 
planned selective growth of low-ground facilities and housing should take into account and avoid sensitive areas, 
and by enhancing and promoting other places of less immediate natural heritage value. 

2.16.11 Siting and Design 

2.16.1 1.1 In the course of our work we have taken delivery of a number of expressions of concern about standards of 
siting and design in relation to new development in the Area. This is particularly worrying since it is taking place 
against the background of a well developed and experienced planning system and of determined efforts by the local 
authorities to produce quality design guidance. 

2. 16. 1 1 .2 Although the reasons for this state of affairs are many it is a basic fact that the design and location of 
buildings in the countryside are not being given enough attention. It is simply not enough to promote a range of suitable 
building types and details, for although the correct choice of shape, colour and materials can go a long way to removing 
some of the worse excesses it is frequently the wrong choice of site, or poorly considered location within a site, which 
are at fault. 

2.16.1 1.3 The same is true of the development of larger groups of buildings such as free-standing new settlements or 
extensions to existing towns or villages, in that many of the same basic principles of working with the grain and texture 
of the landscape apply. In these situations, however, greater attention needs to be paid to the real capacity of the site to 
absorb new developments, and more intensive site analysis needs to be carried out during the initial stages. 

2.16.1 1.4 We believe that in the Cairngorms Area, as elsewhere, a greater understanding of and sympathy towards the 
history, structure, and form of existing settlements needs to be demonstrated if we are to create for future generations 
modern architectural and townscape equivalents of the valuable legacies we have inherited from the Scottish town, 
village and estate planners of past times. 

2.16.12 Aviemore Centre 

2.16.12.1 A number of respondents to our Public Consultation Paper stressed the need for improvements to the built 
environment in and around the Aviemore Centre. As the prime visitor access point to the Cairngorms Area, Aviemore 
does not present an attractive image on behalf of a part of Scotland of outstanding natural heritage value. Many of the 
poorest features relate to developments undertaken 20-30 years ago and there is little the planning system can do 
directly to effect major changes to these. As planning authority, Highland Regional Council is committed through the 
Local Plan to seeking a range of improvements to Aviemore, and we support and commend the fact that the 
Council, together with Moray, Badenoch and Strathspey Enterprise, have just commissioned consultants to 
prepare an Urban Design Strategy for the village as a whole. 

2 . 16 . 12.2 One of the keys to improving the Aviemore Centre lies in the redevelopment plan for it currently being 
prepared by the new owners, and we consider it essential that the planning authority and the public agencies 
should join with them to secure a major enhancement to the quality of the built environment and its landscape 
now and to set a bench mark for the standards to be sought from future developments. 

2.16.13 Education, Advice and Guidance 

2.16.13.1 It is important to understand the role of education and we have noted the range of publications on this subject 
which is currently available. They are basically tailored to provide easy- to-read advice to potential applicants, 
developers, planners, councillors and designers alike, setting out the basic principles which should be followed when 
locating and designing new development in the countryside. 

2.16.13.2 In addition, planning authorities are generally willing and able to offer guidance on siting and design at the 
pre-planning stage of projects; in many cases they already have design guidance setting out the standards they expect to 
be attained in particular areas. Furthermore, there is an obvious need for the education piocess to be extended to include 
the role of councillors in the decision-making framework and, in particular, in the interpretation of policy as regards 
specific applications and the promotion of best practice and knowledge in the Management Stiategy. 
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2.16.13.3 In some cases the main messages in the detailed guidance will be foreshadowed in Development Plans in 
more general policies. The main purpose of these should be to flag up the importance of areas of special sensitivity and 
diiect the user to the sources of more detailed advice on site selection and, with the climate in mind, on producing 
enclosure, shelter and the creation of a landscaped setting all designed to ease the development into its surroundings - in 

short, the very activities which our forefathers carried out intuitively and which contribute so markedly to the existing 
character of the Area. 



2.16.13.4 The effect of bringing into force section 58 of the Town and Country Planning Compensation Act 1991, 
which tilts the balance towards favouring planning policies in an approved Development Plan when determining 
planning applications, will improve public confidence in the planning system. However, these provisions must be seen 
to be enduring and to be applied consistently. We see it as fundamental that planning authorities should commit 
themselves to support the basic principles of good quality countryside planning (including siting and design) 
despite the inevitable and very real pressures they come under from constituents prior to committees; and that 

where they reject proposals as sub-standard on siting and design grounds the Secretary of State should support 
their resolve at appeal. 



2.16.13.5 In relation to the further dissemination of good siting and design practice in the countryside we suggest 
that consideration should be given to setting up a working advisory unit in the Area with the purpose of 

promoting quality design. We also believe that the use of incentives to further good design in the countryside 
should be explored. 
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AI EA AND ZONATSON 



PART 3 



3.0 Introduction 

3.0. 1 In section 5 of our Terms of Reference (see Annex 2) the Secretary of State invited us to “consider the area to be 
covered by any new arrangements or mechanisms, and whether the principle of zonation should be applied in the wider 
Cairngorms Area”. 

3.0. 2 There have been earlier attempts to define a Cairngorms Area. The 1967 “Cairngorms Area” Report defined an 
Area of 3,975 square kilometres (1,535 square miles) in the then counties of Inverness, Aberdeen, Perth and Kinross, 
Banff and Moray and Naim. This took in the central mountains, the Upper Spey, Avon, Don and Dee river valleys and 
the southern flank of the Grampian range in Perth county. In 1990 the Mountain Areas of Scotland. Report of the 
Countryside Commission for Scotland proposed an indicative boundary along roughly similar lines for a national park 
in the Cairngorms. It also proposed a form of zonation within the boundary between a Mountain Core, a Countiyside 
Management Area and a Community Zone. 

3.0. 3 We also note that in the proposal for a World Heritage Site in the Cairngorms, submitted to the Secretary of State 
in 1987, the Nature Conservancy Council and the Countryside Commission for Scotland proposed that the World 
Heritage Site should be based largely on the Cairngorms National Scenic Area and should also include the Abemethy 
Forest NNR, the Insh Marshes and the East Cairngorms SSSI. Such a site would therefore be considerably smaller than 
the wider Cairngorms area proposed in previous reports. We were not asked by the Secretary of State to make 
recommendations specifically on a World Heritage Site for the Cairngorms (see Annex 5). We have, however, borne in 
mind the potential management benefits that could be gained by a form of zonation which gives special protection to a 
fragile core or cores and also promotes sustainable management practices over a wider area. 

3.0. 4 For the puiposes of our Public Consultation Paper we outlined an indicative boundary to the general area (at 
Annex 3 to our Public Consultation Paper) in which were included most of Badenoch adjacent to the Central 
Mountains; Tomintoul/Glenlivet; Upper Donside; Upper Deeside; and Atholl. We also focused attention on boxed areas 
where the line of the boundary needed further consideration. These were identified at Laggan/Dalwhinnie; Carrbridge/ 
Grantown on Spey; Strathdon/ Glenkindie; a wide area covering Balmoral, Glen Tanar and Dinnet; and the important 
entry point to the mountains at Glen Doll/Caenlochan in Angus. We took the responses made on these points into full 
account as we worked on our final recommendations on the extent of the Cairngorms Area and on the need for a form 
of management zonation to be applied with it. 
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3.1 The Area 

3.1.1 We have started from the premise that there is a clear connection between what happens in the central mountains 
and what happens in the surrounding Highland straths. The mountains and valleys together form a significant ecological 
continuum which is most clearly demonstrated by the rivers flowing from the high tops into the straths; we return to this 
shortly (see 3.2.3, below) when we describe our ideas for establishing a boundary for the Area. It is only if 
developments in the straths are carefully managed and channelled that our recommendations for diverting pressure from 
areas of very high natural heritage significance can succeed. 

3.1.2 Moreover, to achieve popular support for a Management Strategy with natural heritage enhancement at its core it 
will be essential for the communities whose lives and activities directly impinge on the rural and mountain areas to be 
fully involved. We believe that there are important opportunities for enhancing the natural heritage alongside economic 
activity in the area surrounding the settlements, and therefore we recognise that if the Management Strategy for the 
Area is to be fully effective its boundary must encompass both the central mountains and the surrounding valleys where 
most of the people live. That view was endorsed by the majority of those responding to our Public Consultation Paper; 
they clearly supported casting the boundary widely rather than focusing on a ‘Core Mountain Area’ alone. 
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3.2 The Outer Boundary 

3.2.1 Drawing a line on the map to delineate distinct areas of the Scottish Highlands must invariably involve an 
element of subjectivity. In the same way as there are direct links between the central mountains and the surrounding 
straths, the upper straths also have a connection, particularly in terms of social and economic links, with the remainder 
of the river valleys which tends to weaken only in the downstream reaches where the larger settlements are situated. We 
considered the idea of not drawing any boundary line at all. However, our recommendation to SNH and the Secretary of 
State, who will be ultimately responsible for fixing the boundary, is that in order to create a viable management 
structure which permits an adequate mix of incentive, control and community involvement, an outer line does require to 
be drawn. We recommend in 4.4: Administration and Management Mechanisms that this Cairngorms Area, subject to 
consultation and further consideration by SNH and the Secretary of State, be designated by the Secretary of State as a 
Natural Heritage Area under section 6 of the Natural Heritage (Scotland) Act 1991. We believe, however, that the outer 
boundary selected should not be regarded as a firm division which automatically excludes surrounding areas from the 
benefits of the Strategy or prevents valuable management measures developed primarily for land outwith the Area from 
being applied within it: if it is not a contradiction in terms, we want the boundary to be considered ‘porous’ . 

3.2.2 The broad principles we adopted to define our proposed boundary are as follows. The outer boundary needs to 
encompass an Outer Area with its own natural heritage qualities which offers opportunities to develop sustainable land 
use practices and to divert pressure from the central montane zone. It is important to recognise that measures will need 
to be taken at some distance from the central montane zone if visitor pressure is to be diverted away from it. We also 
see it as vital that the boundary has geographical integrity and that, subject to sensible detailed local variations to reflect 
existing defined boundaries of particular significance, it should be founded on a method that is both systematic and 
logical and should make sense when it is applied consistently throughout the Area. 

3.2.3 Our main objective has been to select a boundary which contains all the key contiguous upland areas which need 
special protection measures. Our system is based on the principle that river catchments form sensible ecological units; 
but in order to retain a reasonable degree of containment, limits should be delineated by drawing lines across straths to 
join watersheds between the furthest downstream summits that exceed 600 m above sea level. Clearly, straight lines 
joining summits across straths are arbitrary in character, and we recommend that the precise boundary should be 
tailored to reflect logical ground features, designated areas, and community boundaries in each of the areas through 
which it passes. The main difference between the boundary set by this method and the boundary suggested in our Public 
Consultation Paper is the addition of much of the high ground of the river systems to the east and south-east of the area. 
We are satisfied that the new boundary embraces the entire high massif of the Cairngorms and the immediately 
surrounding uplands and straths and recognises the deer range affecting the central mountains which is so much a part 
of our thinking for the Management Strategy. We also feel that the boundary thus derived reduces the tendency for 
issues arising in the western part of the Area to dominate the debate and offers a timely degree of protection to the 
natural heritage as well as to the relatively unspoiled social and architectural integrity of the communities to the east and 

south (see map Annex 1 1.1). 
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3,3 Specific Considerations 

Badenoch and Strathspey 

33,1.1 There is no doubt that the main settlements in Badenoch and Strathspey are closely linked to the central 
mountains and should be included in the area covered by the Management Strategy. The more difficult question is 
whether the boundary should be extended to the district boundary in the Monadhliaths and as far as Creag Meagaidh to 
the south-west, to Drumochter to the south and beyond Cambridge and Grantown to the north, since the connection with 
the central Cairngorms mountains becomes more and more tenuous in these areas. In considering the matter we noted 
thdi these areas, although peripheral to the central montane zone, have natural heritage significance in themselves. The 
responses to our Public Consultation Paper suggested that there is public support for including all of Badenoch and 

Strathspey in the proposed Area and pronounced opposition to the idea that the existing communities should be divided 
by any boundary that is eventually set. 



o.j.1.2 We recognise the strength of the argument for including all the northern part of the district, since the 
settlements in the district are equally concerned with matters on both sides of the River Spey. We do, however, suggest 
that management measures for that part of the Monadhliath mountains within the Area should focus primarily on the 
opportunities for spreading pressure away from the central Cairngorms and that issues relating to deer management in 
that part of the Area in the early years of the Management Strategy should form the subject of a separate exercise which 
takes into account the whole of the Monadhliath deer range. We also recommend that the Area should not extend as far 
as t e Loch Ericht and Creag Meagaidh areas in the south west of the district, since management issues in this area are 
quite separate from these in the central Cairngorms area (see also 3.3.6, below) 

Moray 

0 . 0.2.1 The communities of Tomintoul and Glenlivet are closely linked to the Cairngorms and offer opportunities for 
eve oping natural heritage stewardship and positive visitor management. We recommend that Tomintoul and Glenlivet 

mc Llded in the Cairngorms Area and that the boundary be drawn to take in the main settlements at Glenlivet along 
the northern boundary of the proposed ESA (see map in Annex 1 1 .5). 



Upper Donside 



3.3... 1 The community m Strathdon is a dispersed one. The Strathdon area contains a number of important natural 
len .age features which merit inclusion in the overall area. We recommend that the boundary be drawn beyond the 
a er o uchat and then follow the A9 7 south to Deeside. We note that on current plans the ESA boundary is unlikely 
115) all of this area and we have made recommendations accordingly in 2.5.2.5: Agriculture (see map in Annex 



Upper Deeside 

j i/kl We have no doubt that the overall management of the natural heritage and of visitors in the Deeside area needs 
to be done on an integrated basis, particularly given the growing impact of visitor pressure from Aberdeen The 

F " eS l ° f ^ ar covers both sides of the River D “ and will extend at least as far as Glen 
iiai and the Forest ot Birse. We therefore recommend that the outer boundary encompasses both North Deeside as fir 

down river as Drnnet and South Deeside to the Forest of Birse. We note that on current plans the ES A bLnd“y is aho 
Annex) [° 5 ' ) nC Ude aU °* thlS and we have made commendations accordingly in 2.5.2.5: Agriculture (see map in 

Atholl, Glenshee and the Angus Glens 

™ L A ’ tt l°r Ugh ?! enShee iS relatiVely Cl0Se t0 Braemar - Atho11 and An ^ s are some considerable distance 
y y road from the main access points to the central Cairngorms from the north and east. They do however form 

part oi a contiguous wild boundary with the mountains in Badenoch and Deeside and are particularly important’in terms 
° f de " r P°P" iatl ° n and movement. There are also primary access points for walkers and climbers at Blair Atholl the ski 
area ai Caimwell and Glen Doll, which are both adjacent to the Caenlochan National Nature Reserve and the other 
ngus Glens. The natural hentage importance of these and other parts of North Tayside would benefit from enhanced 

the Caimgoms SeT dShlP ^ CarefU ‘ ViSit ° r management We therefore recom ™® d that these areas be included in 

Lin °" boundaries in Ta 5' side we recommend that the south western boundary of the Area should largely follow 
die A9 road, since the landscape to the west of the Pass of Drumochter is intrinsically different, dominated by L-h 

th»fh an<1 W w C ° Sei i afflmties t0 the Escape of ^ Ben Alder and Rannoch Forest area to the west We recognise 
tha this would mean leaving part of the Drumochter Hills SSSI and proposed SPA outwith the Area hut trust thaGJNH 

will be able to ensure that where necessary the management measures it is seeking to promote on the rest of the site a • 
compatible with the requirements of the Management Strategy. Our recommended boundaries in the south and east of & 
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the Area are designed to take in all the upland areas contiguous with the central Cairngorms where there is potential for 
effective management of the natural heritage and of visitors, compatible with the arrangements to apply in the Highland 
and Grampian areas. We gave consideration to the inclusion of the Blackwater Reservoir and its surrounding area 
which, although some distance to the south, has the potential to absorb some recreational pressure; but we took the view 
that it need not be added at this stage. 
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3,4 Zonation within the Outer Boundary 

3.4. 1 In the Introduction to Part 2 of the Report (The Requirements of a Management Strategy) we discussed the rough 
system of altitudinal zonation which the Working Party adopted in order to prepare recommendations for management 
of the different parts of the Cairngorms Area. This proved a useful tool in enabling the Working Party to arrive at the 
specific recommendations it is now making. These zones do not, however, constitute an adequate basis for zoning the 
Cairngonns Area for management purposes, since they do not distinguish clearly enough between the qualities and the 
levels of fragility of different pieces of land. In our view a system of management zonation is needed which allows 
appropriately tailored management policies including prioritisation, differing levels of resource targeting and differing 
levels of protection to be applied selectively within the Cairngorms Area, depending on the sensitivity of particular 
parcels of land. 

3.4.2 We have considered very carefully whether we should propose a fixed system of zonation to apply to all aspects 
of the Management Strategy, which defines a single geographical core area based on the montane zone containing the 
most fragile land of high natural value and a surrounding ‘buffer’ zone where sustainable rural land use practices should 
be promoted alongside protection of the natural heritage. This was, for example, the basis of the proposals for zonation 
for the Cairngorms contained in the 1990 Mountain Areas of Scotland Report of the Countrysi de Commission for 
Scotland. In the final analysis we concluded that it would not be helpful to adopt such a general system of zonation 
since we have established that the areas of highest priority for the range of protective and enhancement measures for the 
natural heritage we are proposing do not always coincide. We have no doubt that the central montane zone, its 
immediately surrounding areas and its key access routes through Glenmore and Inverey form a sensitive area which 
deserves special protection measures (see map in Annex 1 1.3). Nevertheless the map of conservation designations (see 
Annex 1 1 .7) shows quite clearly that elsewhere there is land of particular scientific interest, including proposed Special 
Protection Areas. Also, the central area does not encompass all the land that is a priority area for the enhancement and 
extension of the Caledonian Forest (see map in Annex 1 1.4). It also embraces little of the land of high heritage value on 
the lower ground where most of the development pressure exists. 

3.4.3 We do, however, see a particular value for zonation with regard to the development and implementation of 
policies within sectors of the Management Strategy. The measures to be undertaken should recognise the sensitivity of 
particular parcels of land throughout the whole Cairngorms Area. Quite clearly, also, the interrelationship between 
different sectors and their impact on the land deserves full reflection within the Management Strategy. Factors to be 
taken into account in judging the suitability of practices or development of a particular area should include: the 
sensitivity of the particular parcels of land, as reflected in designation or through its character; the need to take special 
protection measures (see 2.1: The Mountains) for the montane zone in general, and for the central montane zone in 
particular; the need to promote native woodland primarily by natural regeneration through effective deer control, 
especially within the proposed Forests of Strathspey and Mar (see map in Annex 1 1.4); the need to protect and enhance 
moorland in certain areas, especially in the Eastern Cairngorms and to protect the peatland resource; the need to 
promote sustainable agricultural practices on the farmland throughout the Area, including the Environmentally 
Sensitive Areas, and to protect and extend the native broadleaved woodlands on the lower ground; the need to promote 
recreational opportunities on the less sensitive areas, particularly on the lower ground and in woodland; and the need to 
take full account of environmental interests when considering development proposals in and around the settlements. 

o.4.4 In addition to this general subject-based approach we also see a need for a coherent planning regime throughout 
the Cairngorms Area which recognises the sensitivity of particular parcels of land to potential development pressures. 
Our proposals, set out in 4.3.2: Administration and Management Mechanisms, envisage a generally strengthened level 
of planning protection throughout the whole Area. This will be achieved by two means: the continuation of the current 
notification regime and level of protection on SSSIs and its strengthening on the proposed Special Protection Areas and 
Special Aieas of Conservation (on the latter it is likely that there will be in effect a presumption against development); 
and the introduction of a special planning notification system throughout the Area, similar in character to that currently 
in force in National Scenic Areas, but revised so that it catches all types of development that could have an impact on 
the Management Strategy. The purpose of this notification would not necessarily be to rule out such development, 
although that would be the consequence if the development would have an adverse effect on the Area; rather, the aim 
would be to ensure that the proposals are fully assessed and that development is properly steered and channelled to take 
place in a manner compatible with the objectives of the Management Strategy. 
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ADMINISTRATION AND MANAGEMENT MECHANISMS 



PART 4 



4.0 Preamble 

4.0. 1 Throughout our discussions we have been mindful of the need to present recommendations for a viable 
administrative structure for the delivery of the Management Strategy which would satisfy the very special demands 
placed upon the Cairngorms Area. We had to bear in mind the relevant sections of our terms of reference from the 
Secretary of State for Scotland (see Annex 2): 

“2. To consider what changes are necessary to achieve an integrated management strategy for the 
Cairngorms, taking into account natural resource conservation and enhancement, social and economic 
benefits to owners and to local communities, and access for recreational purposes, what the aims of 
such a strategy should be and how they might best be given effect; 



“3. To consider whether existing public support to those who own, manage and enjoy the Cairngorms 
is effectively directed, and whether any changes are necessary; 

“4. To consider future administrative arrangements.” 

4.0.2 In our Mission Statement, issued in July 1 991, we defined our basic objective as being to produce a Management 
Strategy for the long term future of the Cairngorms which enhances, on a sustainable basis, the natural heritage and the 
social and economic well-being and the quality of life of the people. To that end we completed a review of what we 
identified as the key resource management issues (Part 2: The Requirements of a Management Strategy). 



4.0.3 We have defined the key principles which should inform the Management Strategy for the Cairngorms Area 
(Part 1 : The Future of the Cairngorms Area: Guiding Principles). We have also defined a number of principles which 
guided our thinking as we considered the administrative mechanisms which would be necessary to deliver the 
Management Strategy we wish to see in place: 



a. Overall, the administrative mechanisms must work to bring about the sustainable use of the natural 
resources of the Area, while meeting the social and economic requirements and aspirations of the 
land managers and local communities; 



b. 



c. 



d. 



e. 



The Management Strategy must be agreed and implemented by all the public bodies with policy 
responsibilities relevant to the Management Strategy; 

The planning and development control policies for the Area must be compatible with the agreed 
aims of the Management Strategy; 



The administrative structure must be capable of ensuring that the Management Strategy is implemented 
effectively and efficiently; 

Financial resources relating to the public benefits desired, commensurate with the requirements 
of the Management Strategy, must be made available by the Secretary of State. These financial 
resources must provide the capacity to deliver effectively the initiative and existing mechanisms 
identified in the agreed Management Strategy. They should also cover the costs of the necessary 
staff resources. 



f. The administrative structure must work with the grain of democratic processes. It should provide 
effectively for participation in the strategy -forming process by those who will be affected by it, including 
land managers and local communities; 

g. Those responsible for the administration must recognise their national and international ohliga 
tions to the Cairngorms Area as well as their local obligations. 



4.0.4 As forecast in our Public Consultation Paper, we looked in depth at a number of administrative models in our 
search for the right structure to fulfil the identified needs of the Cairngorms Area. We sought the assistance of outside 
bodies to ensure that our deliberations were as well informed as possible. Our discussions on the matter were 
particularly complex, since the responses to the Public Consultation Paper showed strong differences of opinion 
between different interest groups and individuals on the type of administrative structure required. A particular difficulty 
was the tendency for the label attached to a particular option (eg. a “National Park”) to become a barrier rather than a 
help to full understanding of the implications of such designation. For instance we detected in our discussions with local 
communities a generalised opposition towards the idea of a National Park label for the Cairngorms, whereas a public 
opinion poll has suggested that there might be a majority view in Scotland which favours the idea of “National Parks” 
in principle. 
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4.0.5 We therefore decided to concentrate on identifying the administrative structure we felt to be most appropriate for 
the needs of the Cairngorms Area and the proposed Management Strategy rather than to look for existing solutions 
which have been developed for other circumstances. We have sought to look objectively at various existing and 
potential mechanisms for protecting and managing areas of national and international importance with a view to 
identifying aspects which could be effective in the special circumstances of the Cairngorms. We are more concerned 
with the process and the mechanisms to be used than with the name of the designation. 
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4.1 Organisational structure 

4.1.1 Current Administrative Mechanisms 

4.1. 1.1 At present no single organisation exercises planning control across the whole of the proposed Cairngorms Area. 
Planning responsibility is shared between three regional and five district councils: Highland (a general planning 
authority), Grampian and Tayside Regional Councils; and Moray, Gordon, Kincardine & Deeside, Perth & Kinross and 
Angus District Councils (see map in Annex 1 1 .2). There are statutory mechanisms for coordinating forward planning 
between the relevant authorities, and the Secretary of State oversees all plans and development control. 

4.1 . 1 .2 The Government’s statutory adviser on the natural heritage of Scotland, including the Cairngorms, is Scottish 
Natural Heritage (SNI-I), which was created in April 1992 by the merger of the Nature Conservancy Council for 
Scotland (NCOS) and the Countryside Commission for Scotland (CCS). It inherited the duties and responsibilities of 
both its predecessor bodies but has a wider role which includes the promotion of environmental sustainability 
throughout Scotland. Its overriding purpose is the sustainable use and management of Scotland’s natural heritage in 
both its natural and its human-modified form. Within that framework it has four basic objectives: 

• Safeguarding and enhancing Scotland’s natural heritage (particularly its genetic and scenic 
diversity); 

• Fostering awareness and understanding of the environment; 

• Encouraging and facilitating enjoyment of the countryside and promoting responsible public 
access to it; 

• Engaging public support and harnessing voluntary effort for the benefit of the environment. 

4. 1.1.3 In addition to these primary objectives Parliament also gave SNH a series of balancing duties relating to the 
needs of agriculture, fisheries and forestry; the needs of social and economic development in Scotland; the interests of 
local communities; and the interests of owners and occupiers of land. To that end, SNH is committed to an integrated 
approach to land and marine management through partnership with a whole range of interests, both public and private. 
SNH is a statutory consultee on certain categories of plans and planning applications involving designated sites (SSSIs, 
NSAs, SPAs and Ramsar sites). If the planning authority is minded to approve an application against the advice of 
SNH, the matter can be referred to the Secretary of State for his decision. SNH can also advise on Local and Structure 
Plans and Indicative Forestry Strategies outside designated areas. 

4.1.1 .4 Land management outwith the development control process is influenced largely through the grant-aid system. 
Forestry grant applications are subject to conditions imposed by the Forestry Authority and to consultation with local 
authorities and some other agencies. Agricultural grants have a direct influence on farming practices. There are no grant 
schemes connected with field sports, but such sports are subject to taxation through sporting rates. SNH can make 
management agreements and offer grants both within and outwith designated areas to achieve management objectives. 
Many other agencies give grants and incentives that influence land management. Other relevant means of influencing 
land management include the legal obligation on land managers to consult with SNH on proposed operations that might 
damage the scientific interest of SSSIs and the need to seek felling licences for trees in certain circumstances. 



4.1 . 1 .5 The existing system clearly has significant strengths. The local government bodies have established links with 
local communities which arc based on the democratic process for the delivery of services and planning. By 
concentrating on their specific areas of expertise public sector agencies have been successful to varying degrees in 
meeting sectoral objectives in the Area. A number of very useful initiatives and management practices is already under 
way on which the Management Strategy can build. The existing agencies and authorities have between them nearly all 
of the range of powers and functions which are necessary to implement the Management Strategy. 

4.1.1 .6 The existing system nevertheless has some fundamental limitations which in our view make it unsuitable on its 
own for dealing with the special challenges which our recommended Management Strategy would entail. Existing 
mechanisms for coordination of policy and planning in the Cairngorms Area, whether between local authorities, 
between public agencies or between both types of public body, have rarely been used. This lack of coordination and the 
concentration on sectoral objectives by public agencies have on occasion led to conflict, since public agencies and 
authorities have often found themselves working to different and occasionally mutually incompatible agendas. (The 
most important example of this was the major conflict between the development agencies and the conservation agencies 
over development proposals for the Cairngorm ski area). Existing mechanisms for resolving conflict between public 
bodies and interested outside parties have also proved inadequate. 

4. 1.1.7 Furthermore, no organisation has made the Cairngorms a priority for the deployment of resources and, as a 
result, key factors necessary for effective management, such as adequate monitoring and the coordinated provision of 
advice services and incentives, are lacking. Mechanisms for ensuring the input of private interests (including land 
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managers, local communities and recreational users) into the overall management of the Cairngorms are also ad hoc and 
sectoral and, in our view, deficient. While it is possible to envisage any existing organisation giving a significantly 
higher degree of priority to the Cairngorms Area, action by one existing organisation alone will not be enough to 
achieve the improvements in management practices we have identified in Part 2. Given the high degree of integration 
and coordination called for in ensuring the success of the Management Strategy we are convinced that the existing 
system, on its own, could not cope with the high demands that would be placed upon it. It is therefore inescapable that 
some kind of coordinating structure for the Cairngorms Area is needed. 

h-. 1, 1.8 In considering how the coordinating structure should be established we have given careful consideration to a 
number of possible models which might be applied to ensure the effective implementation of the Management Strategy. 
\ v e have analysed particularly carefully the question of whether existing agencies and authorities have the power 
necessary to carry out the various advisory, grant giving and regulatory functions which we have identified as being 
essential to the success of the Strategy. Our conclusion is that nearly all the necessary powers are available, in theory at 
least, but that their exercise to date has been at best fragmentary and piecemeal and has not always been to the best 
advantage of the needs of the Area. A key question for us to examine therefore was whether advantage would be gained 

by creating a new all purpose authority for the Cairngorms Area which would take over powers and functions from 
existing bodies. 



4.1.2. An all purpose Authority for the Cairngorms? 

4. 1 .2. 1 In a presentation to the Working Party in June 1 992 the Scottish Council for National Parks argued that the 
creation of a new Authority and the provision of resources following the model applying in National Parks in England 
and \\ ales would bring a number of significant advantages for the delivery of the Management Strategy. The authority 
would compose a mix of elected local councillors and representatives of land use and national interests. It would be an 
independent authority and would be given a number of significant powers. These would include taking over the role and 
unctions of the existing planning authorities for the Area, thus ensuring consistency of planning policy within the Area. 
. would be able to provide financial incentives for specific purposes within the Area. It would also employ staff for the 
specific purpose of implementing the Management Strategy. All these factors had been crucial to the success of 
ational Parks in England and Wales, and would be strengthened by the Government’s acceptance of many of the 

ZTgfflT t n ? e fT rt ° f the EdWardS Committee < Fit f° r the Fut »re: Report of the National Parks Review 
i uneL, 1990). 1 he text ol the presentation is reproduced in Annex 9. 
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might arise from a conflict between the Authority and SNH, given SNH’s statutory responsibilities for the protection 
and management of designated nature conservation sites, which cover such a large percentage of the proposed 
Cairngorms Area. We note, for example, that the Government has decided not to accept the recommendation of the 
Edwards Committee that the functions of English Nature and the Countryside Council for Wales in national parks be 
delegated to national park authorities. 

4. 1.2.5 On balance, therefore, we believe that the creation of a separate independent authority would create significant 
difficulties, although we recognise the potential advantages. We also note that, while there is some support nationally 
for a Cairngorms Authority with full planning powers, there is strong local opposition to its establishment. This was the 
consistently expressed view of the great majority of elected representatives as well as local people and the farming 
community during our series of public consultations. A large majority of Working Party members believe that these 
difficulties would detract significantly from the overall chance of success for the Management Strategy. 

4. 1.2.6 Two of our members, John Hunt and Eric Langmuir, dissented from this view; we are happy to reproduce their 
text in Annex 10. 



4.1.3 The Cairngorms Partnership 

4. 1,3.1 We have considered how to create an administrative structure which would be able to deliver successfully the 
Management Strategy while working with the grain of community needs and aspirations and at the same time creating 
the maximum degree of cooperation between all central implementing agencies See also Annex 6A. The key tasks we 
have identified for this structure are to ensure that the work of existing authorities and agencies is effectively 
coordinated and that the range of outside interests is effectively represented and taken account of. To ensure that 
these key tasks are fulfilled we recommend that the administrative structure for the delivery of the Management 
Strategy should consist of a formal Partnership, to be called the Cairngorms Partnership. It should bring 
together all the local authorities and public agencies whose commitment and collaboration are required to 
implement the agreed Management Strategy. Between them the authorities and agencies involved in the 
Partnership would have at their disposal all the grant giving, advisory and regulatory powers necessary to 
ensure the effective implementation of the Strategy and they must be prepared to use them. Coordination, central 
guidance and a forum for participation by local communities and other interested groups, as well as for conflict 
resolution would be provided by a Partnership Board, Advisory Committees and a Partnership staff. The proposed 
functions and composition of these bodies are set out at 4.1.4 and 4.1.5, below. Responsibility for overseeing the 
effectiveness of the Management Strategy would rest with the Secretary of State, who would be the ultimate arbiter in 
the event of unresolved conflict. 



4. 1.3.2 The principal participating public sector organisations in the Partnership (the ‘partner bodies’) would be: 
Scottish Natural Heritage, responsible for the protection and enhancement of the natural heritage in the Cairngorms and 
for promoting its understanding and enjoyment; all the constituent local authorities, responsible for planning and 
development control and the delivery of other local government services; the Forestry Commission in the form of the 
Forestry Authority, responsible for providing advice and grants for private woodland development and management; 
The Scottish Office Agriculture and Fisheries Department (SOAFD), responsible for agricultural policy and the 
administration of subsidies and grant aid to farmers; the Red Deer Commission, responsible for the conservation and 
control of red deer; Highlands and Islands Enterprise, Scottish Enterprise and the Local Enterprise Companies in the 
Area, responsible for providing advice and assistance on economic development and environmental projects and 
vocational training (in the Highlands and Islands area social projects are also supported); the River Purification Boards, 
responsible inter alia for the maintenance and improvement of water quality (in future to be subsumed into the Scottish 
Environmental Protection Agency); the Scottish Sports Council, responsible for promoting the development of sport 
and recreation in Scotland; the Scottish Tourist Board, responsible for the promotion and management of tourism; and 
Historic Scotland, responsible for advice and assistance on the cultural heritage. 



4. 1.3.3 Other relevant agencies and bodies which would be invited to participate in projects and meetings would 
include: Scottish Homes, responsible for the provision of advice and assistance on housing projects; The Scottish 
Agricultural College, responsible for the provision of advice to farmers and other land managers; the Deer Management 
Groups; the District Salmon Fishery Boards; Forest Enterprise; and research institutions concerned with ecology and 
land use such as the National Environment Research Council (including the Institute of Terrestrial Ecology) and the 
Macaulay Land Use Research Institute. A range of private and voluntary bodies would also have an important part to 
play. 



4. 1.3. 4 Each agency would retain responsibility for, and be accountable for, the programmes which it delivered as part 
of the Management Strategy. The role of Scottish Natural Heritage would be particularly important, given its central 
responsibility for initiating the Natural Heritage Area designation process (see 4.4.1, below) and for the subsequent 
implementation of the Management Strategy, and because of its statutory responsibility for the protection of landscapes 
and habitats of national and international significance. As the Secretary of State’s main external adviser on ecological 
matters SNH would have an important part to play in many aspects of the Management Strategy, and its national and 
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international status and its statutory powers would be vital in delivering central parts of the Management Strategy 
concerned with natural heritage protection and enhancement and the promotion of sustainability. 

4. 1 .3.5 SNH was established with the remit to become more involved with a wide range of interests, not just nature 
conservation and countryside access and enjoyment. Nonetheless, we believe that it would be sensible to create a 
Partnership structure which, although linked, is formally separate from SNH. SNH’s formal responsibilities do not 
extend to all the aspects to be covered by the Management Strategy (especially the coordination of planning and 
development control and the promotion of economic and social development). We believe that what is required is a 
catalytic body which will ensure that the many activities in the Management Strategy are given appropriate weight. The 
establishment of a formal Partnership would create a clear focus for the overseeing of the implementation of the whole 
Management Strategy and for the involvement of all the concerned groups in its framing and delivery. 

4.1.4 The Functions of the Partnership 

4. 1 .4. 1 The functions of the Cairngorms Partnership would be to coordinate the management of the Area and to ensure 
the involvement of all interests. Its tasks would be to supervise and coordinate the implementation of the Management 
Strategy; to ensure local involvement in the development and implementation of the Strategy; to satisfy itself that the 
strands of the Management Strategy were woven into the policy documents and programmes of its partner bodies; and 
to present an Annual Report to the Secretary of State which measure progress against targets. This Annual Report 
would be published and made widely available. The Partnership should also refine the Management Strategy on a 
regular basis and carry out a thorough review every five years, which should be the subject of consultation and be 
submitted to the Secretary of State. Education, information and understanding within the Partnership will be essential 
and a rolling programme of seminars for members will be necessary for effective review and refinement of the Strategy. 

4. 1.4.2 In order to carry out its coordinating and other tasks effectively the Partnership will need a declared 
commitment from all the participating authorities and agencies, reinforced by the full commitment of the Secretary of 
State. The reporting and implementing responsibilities of the partner bodies will need to be set out and agreed in detail 
and the role, functions and operating procedures of the Partnership’s administrative structure will need to be clearly 
defined. The Partnership will need adequate staffing and financial resources to carry out all its allotted tasks effectively. 

4.1.5 Administrative Structure of Partnership 

4. 1.5.1 We recommend that the administrative structure of the Cairngorms Partnership should consist of a 
Partnership Board, a Partnership staff headed by a Director of senior grade who should ideally know the Area 
well, and a Technical Group comprising officials of the partner bodies. The Partnership Board would be responsible 
for overseeing the strategic direction of the Partnership’s activities, as well as for taking decisions on policy issues 
within the Partnership’s remit The Partnership staff would be responsible for the day to day running of the Partnership 
and would advise (with the Technical Group) the Partnership Board and service it. There should also be a number of 
advisory committees or fora to the Partnership Board (see 4.1.6, below) to reflect local and sectoral interests. These 
should each be chaired by a member of the Partnership Board and be serviced by the Partnership staff (see Annex 6A). 

4. 1.5.2 The composition of the Partnership Board will need careful consideration. The partner authorities and agencies 
will need to be satisfied that their interests are properly reflected on the Board. The Board should also comprise 
individuals who between them cover the range of local, sectoral and national interests. The individuals appointed to the 
Board should between them have the necessary prestige and authority to exercise real influence on the public and 
private interests whose cooperation is essential to the success of the Management Strategy. It will also be important to 
see that a fair geographical distribution of membership is achieved and that the Board will be able to call on the 
necessary expertise to carry out its tasks properly. At the same time the size of the Board must not exceed the limits of 
practicality and manageability and must allow for disciplined and well informed debate. 

4. 1 .5.3 We said in our Public Consultation Paper that the ideal size of the Partnership Board should be about 20. We 
have considered carefully how the Board should be composed, taking into account the nature and make up of the 
various constituencies which have an interest in the future of the Area. Our aim has been to recommend a Board which 
brings together a careful balance of local community interests, professional and economic managers and the wider 
environmental and recreation interests. We see an important role, for example, for local authority members as 
representatives of community opinion in the Area as well as of their local authority interest. There are currently eight 
local authorities in the Area: even if this number is reduced after local government reform there will still be a need for a 
strong elected presence. We also see a valuable additional contribution to be made by other community representative 
bodies. Given the breadth of sectoral interests in the Area which cover public and private bodies and range wider than 
the local perspective we also see a need for representation of individual sectors, especially land managers, business/ 
tourism, and recreation and environmental bodies to reflect their relative importance to the aims of the Management 
Strategy. 
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4. 1.5.4 We therefore recommend that the Board consist of a Chairman and Deputy Chairman appointed by the 
Secretary of State, and members appointed from the following constituencies: 



Local Authority Elected Members 9 

Other Community Representatives 2 

Land managers 3 

Business/Tourism 2 

Environmental interests 4 

Recreation 2 



22 



All Board Members should be fully committed to the principles of the Management Strategy. Those appointed to the 
Board should wherever possible be local people and should in any case be people who know well the Cairngorms Area 
and its needs. Appointments should normally be for a 3 year period, potentially renewable for a further 3 year period, 
although this period might have to be varied for local authority representatives to take into account the length of local 
authority periods of office. Members of the Board would be given appropriate remuneration for their time spent on 
Partnership business. 

4. 1 .5 .5 The process of selection of the Board should ensure that the Board reflects the wide range of local and national 
knowledge and experience while at the same time providing the opportunity for a close link between the Board and the 
partner bodies. The appointment of the Chairman and the Deputy Chairman by the Secretary of State should be done on 
the advice of the partner bodies; this advice should be coordinated by SNH. The local authority representatives should 
be elected members and nominated by the constituent local authorities to a formula to be agreed by the local authorities 
themselves. Nominations for the other places on the Board should be made to the Secretary of State by the respective 
constituencies. To assist the process of selection from the community councils the Partnership should promote a forum 
of community councils of the Cairngorms Area, which might meet on a twice yearly basis. As well as assisting in the 
process of selection, the community appointees on the Board, assisted by Partnership staff and staff of the partner 
bodies, might report at this forum on the activities of the Partnership and discuss the concerns and interests of local 
communities as regards the Management Strategy and its implementation (see 4.1.6, below). For the other 
constituencies the Secretary of State would consult the relevant partner bodies under his control on each nomination 
before selecting Board members (ie. he would consult the enterprise bodies and the STB on the tourism and business 
side; SOAFD, the Forestry Authority, SNH and the RDC on the land managers; the Scottish Sports Council and SNH 
on the recreation constituency; and SNH and his other statutory advisers on the environmental constituency). 

4. 1.5.6 The Partnership staff would be primarily responsible for carrying out the key coordinating responsibilities 
assigned to it. It should be a catalyst for action by other bodies and will not as such require its own operational budget: 
it will, however, need to be sure that other bodies have identifiable budgets and are prepared to use them. It will need a 
core budget of its own to ensure that it can provide the necessary research and publicity to back up its work. It will need 
a small team of high quality professionals (including an ecologist, a countryside recreational adviser/ranger manager, a 
planner, a community liaison officer and a land management adviser) to perform its core functions and to liaise 
effectively with partners and outside bodies to ensure the effective implementation of the Strategy. There will need to 
be adequate administrative and secretariat back-up as well as legal and economic advice. The staff: of the Partnership 
would be selected by the Chairman (with the help and advice of the Board as appropriate) and the Director. 

4.1.5.7 The Partnership should also be supported by a Technical Group bringing together officials from all the partner 
bodies. This should be chaired by the Director and should assist him and his team in preparing advice to the Partnership 
Board on the implementation of the Management Strategy. The Board would be free to invite officials from the 
Technical Group to attend its meetings. 

4.1.6 Involvement of Private Interests and the General Public 

4. 1.6.1 An essential task for the Partnership will be to ensure the full involvement of local interests, including local 
communities and land managers, in the management process. It will also need to be able to respond effectively to the 
aspirations of the national and international constituency interested in the Cairngorms Area, including both recreational 
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and conservation interests. We recommend that a number of steps are taken to ensure this. We have already outlined (at 
4 15 5 above) how the Partnership Board should contain a representative mix of the various interests. It should be able 
and willing to respond either as a group or individually to the concerns of the various interested parties. Secondly, 
advisory committees or fora to the Partnership Board should be set up to allow representatives of the various 
constituencies (communities; land managers; recreation interests; tourism/economic interests; and environmental 
interests) to exchange views and provide advice to the Partnership Board. We anticipate that these advisory committees 
would meet at least twice a year. Thirdly, the Partnership should appoint a community liaison officer to liaise with 
communities and to advise and participate in organising local fora in which local communities could express their views 
and aspirations concerning their environment and its relationship to their economic, social and cultural lives. This could 
involve the development of local heritage plans which, although informal, could make a useful contribution to formal 
plans and the development of the Management Strategy as a whole. Progress on the last aspect could be monitored by 
the proposed community advisory forum (see 4.1 .5.5, above). 



4.1.7 Conflict Resolution 

4. 1 .7.1 One of the main reasons why there has been significant conflict over land use issues in the Cairngorms Area 
over recent years, as we mentioned in 4. 1 .1.6, above, has been the fact that public agencies and authorities have often 
been working to different and sometimes mutually incompatible agendas. It is our strong belief that once an agreed 
Management Strategy is put in place the incidence of such conflict will diminish considerably. As the Management 
Strategy is reflected in Development Plans and operational plans theie will be cleai and common yardsticks against 
which proposals can be judged. The full provision of advice and appropiiate incentives undci the voluntary approach 

should lead to compliance. 

4. 1.7.2 It is nevertheless essential that effective mechanisms for resolving conflict are put in place. One of these will be 
the administrative structure of the central coordinating structure of the Partnership itself (see 4.1.5, above). Both the 
Board and the Technical Group will provide fora in which the issues can be debated and possible resolutions found. The 
views of the Partnership will be given weight by its ability to recommend that certain matters (essentially planning 
decisions) be referred to the Secretary of State for his decision. Another key mechanism will be the availability of 
regulatory powers in certain circumstances (see 4.3, below). 



4.1.8 Funding of the Partnership 

4. 1.8.1 Our recommendations are based on the assumption that the bulk ol the programmes will be delivered by 
existing agencies, with SNH, the Forestry Authority, SOAFD, the local authorities and the enterprise bodies being the 
main source of funds. There will be a need for a core budget to fund the costs of running the Partnership, including 
servicing meetings, staff costs and central services such as publicity, research and the coordination of monitoring (see 
4. 1.5.6, above and Annex 6B). For the financial implications of the various policies and programmes we are proposing 
in support of the Management Strategy, see 4.2.2, below. 
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4.2 Mechanisms for Management: Advisory and Financial Measures 

4.2.0. Introduction 

4.2.0. 1 Essential to the effective delivery of the Management Strategy will be the mechanisms for management 
employed by the Partnership and its constituent organisations. These mechanisms should be designed to achieve the 
desired outcomes of the Strategy in a manner which secures successfully the active and enthusiastic cooperation and 
compliance of those who will be affected by it. This section describes how we see this being achieved. The emphasis 
should be on the voluntary approach (see 4.3.1, below), that is to say seeking to create effective and appropriate 
management practices through the provision of information and advice, education and training and the deployment of 
negotiation and persuasion, backed up as needed by adequate financial and other incentives. The aim should be to have 
in place the necessary framework of advice and incentives which will enable land managers and other interested parties 
to achieve the desired management objectives in the Strategy. Regulation (see 4.3, below) should be a less central 
factor, especially if the Management Strategy is agreed and implemented enthusiastically by all concerned bodies and 
individuals. But it will nevertheless remain important in safeguarding the limits of acceptable change, especially 
through the planning process. It should also play a part in the last resort in protecting environmental features of national 
and international importance (see 4.3, below). 

4.2. 0. 2 We should emphasise that we see a key role for detailed plans at a range of levels and for a number of 
functions as a means of implementing the Management Strategy. Quite clearly the statutory development plans will 
play an essential part in channelling development relating to land use (this is discussed in 2.16: Planning and in 4.3.2, 
below). The operational plans of public sector agencies and authorities are also crucial means of implementation. In 
both cases the bodies which make up the Partnership and the Partnership itself should ensure on a regular basis that 
these plans are consistent with the Management Strategy and are regularly updated. Indicative Strategies for a wider 
area, such as Indicative Forestry Strategies, should reflect the Management Strategy’s priorities tor the sector in 
question. We also see a valuable role that can be played by management and informal plans on a more localised basis. 

We have already identified (at 4.1.6, above) a potential role for informal local heritage plans to be developed by local 
communities in conjunction with the Partnership. We also see it as important that management plans on private land are 
compatible with the Management Strategy and statutory and operational plans which derive from it (see 4.2. 2. 8, below). 
In all cases plans, whether statutory or non statutory, formal or informal, should recognise the interrelationship between 
different land uses as well as the natural heritage interest and the roles and interests of land managers and local 
communities. 

4.2.0. 3 The following sub sections set out the range of advisory and financial measures we believe necessary to achieve 
the implementation of the Strategy by ‘voluntary’ means. In 4.3, below, we set out what we see as the role of 
‘regulation’ in the implementation of the Strategy and the strictly defined circumstances in which we see last resort 
powers applying if the voluntary principle is judged to have failed. 

4.2.1 Advice/Education/Cooperation 

4.2. 1 . 1 The starting point for the successful implementation of the Management Strategy must be the 
development of active support for its objectives among those who will be expected to deliver it on the ground. 

Achieving sustainable management of natural resources will entail an adequate level of understanding of natural 
processes on the part of natural resource managers and users and easy access to readily understandable and consistent 
advice in the event of doubt. We therefore recommend that substantial efforts should be deployed by the Partnership to 
publicise the aims and objectives of the Management Strategy, as well as the reasons underpinning it, both within the 
Area and beyond. Between them the agencies participating in the Partnership should deploy, in support of individual 
programmes, adequate advisory and information services. Efforts should also be made through, among others, the 
educational institutions, community services and trade associations to encourage people of all ages to understand the 
purposes of the Management Strategy and to develop means of giving it their support. In this context it will also be 
important to allow representations to be made to the Partnership about the effectiveness or otherwise of individual parts 
of the Strategy and the method of delivery, and to ensure that these representations are fully considered and acted upon 
(as appropriate) by the Partnership Board, Partnership staff and partner bodies. 

Monitoring and Research 

4.2. 1 .2 In providing reliable and up to date advice to land managers and other relevant bodies and individuals it will be 
essential to have in place the range of monitoring and research activities we have identified throughout Part 2. The 
Requirements of a Management Strategy. We see all agencies and authorities playing a role in the monitoring 
programme in their respective areas of expertise. To carry out these tasks effectively all the partner bodies will be 
required to devote extra resources to the monitoring, review and assessment of the impact of activities on the 
natural environment and to make this information available to those who need it in the Cairngorms Ai ea. 
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4.2.1 .3 Given its statutory responsibilities SNH will play a key role in assessing the impact of management practices 
and other land uses on the natural heritage. It will not carry out all the allotted tasks in this field on its own, however, 
since other bodies (such as NERC, the Macaulay Land Use Research Institute, The Scottish Agricultural College, the 
Game Conservancy and the universities) also hold the expertise and have access to funding sources that are relevant to 
this task. Other agencies, such as the Red Deer Commission in the field of deer or the Enterprise bodies in the field of 
economic development, will need to consider very carefully, in close conjunction with SNH, the environmental impact 
of management practices in their field of expertise. 

4.2.1 .4 We recommend that a professional experienced in ecological monitoring should work in the Partnership staff to 
ensure that the necessary coordination between the respective agencies takes place and that the results of such 
monitoring and evaluation are readily available to those who need it in the Cairngorms Area. A key task for this 
individual, with the full support of participating agencies and authorities, will be the establishment of an integrated 
database or Geographic Information System (GIS) which brings together all relevant ecological and land use 
information in a manner in which it can be used by all partner bodies and outside bodies who have a need for it. The 
Working Party has already made a start towards such an integrated database through assistance given by the Macaulay 
Land Use Research Institute and the Red Deer Commission to the work of our Woodland Sub-Group, which made use 
of digitised land cover and deer numbers data in preparing its recommendations for woodland development in the Area. 
SNH is presently putting habitat information on to its GIS and information on animals will follow. We recommend 
that the development of an integrated database relevant to the needs of the Management Strategy should be an 
early priority for the Partnership. SNH should give full support to this exercise and be closely involved in setting 
objectives for, operating and supporting the GIS. 

4.2. 1 .5 The National Environment Research Council has recently established an ‘Environmental Change Network’ 
(ECN) to coordinate long term environmental monitoring on key sites throughout the UK. It is currently considering a 
proposal to locate a site in the Cairngorms to serve as a site for monitoring arctic-alpine environments. This site would 
take a multi-agency approach based upon a uniform set of protocols and methods for physical, chemical and biological 
variables. We support this proposal and recommend that, as well as serving the national and international 
constituency, it should also be an integral part of the monitoring arrangements for the Cairngorms Area in 
support of the Management Strategy. 

4.2.2 Financial Measures 

4.2.2. 1 We fully recognise that for the Strategy to be properly implemented, there will need to be financial 
incentives which are adequately funded and carefully tailored to facilitate the putting into place of positive 
management practices. Economists consider environmental objectives as being in certain respects non market goods, 
and there is a clear and vital role for public support to achieve environmental objectives. Quite clearly such support is 
also important in meeting the economic and social objectives we identify as priorities under the Management Strategy. 

In order for the Strategy to be successful it will be necessary to demonstrate in practical terms that the adoption of the 
Strategy and the high level of care for the environment it calls for will bring tangible benefits in terms of quality of life 
to the people of the Area as well as meeting our national and international commitments. The Strategy must be seen as 
advantageous to the local communities, contrary to the common perceptions of the past. 

4.2. 2.2 Public authorities and agencies operating in the Cairngorms Area already provide grants and other financial 
facilities for many purposes, which we believe can be used to good effect if properly resourced in support of the 
Management Strategy (see Annex 7). Our studies have shown that the range of grant schemes and other financial 
incentives currently available is, with only a few exceptions, capable in theory of meeting the requirements of the 
Strategy: but that their use to date in the Cairngorms has not been sufficiently targeted or resourced to have the desired 
effect. There will be a need for increased availability of incentives in certain policy areas to reflect the priority 
which will need to be placed on action in the Cairngorms Area. It is particularly important to ensure that incentives 
given for social and economic purposes are consistent with the environmental objectives of the Management Strategy. 

4.2.2.3 Nevertheless we do not accept the point of view put forward by some that compensation should be paid for 
every action taken on behalf of the environment. In many cases environmentally friendly management should be 
synonymous with good management and should bring about practical benefits, including economic benefits in the long 
term. It is also against the basic principle of environmental responsibility (the ‘polluter pays’ principle) to expect 
compensation for stopping environmentally harmful practices, as opposed to putting into place ones which are 
beneficial to the environment. We recognise that the dividing line between unacceptable and acceptable environmental 
management is not an easy one to draw, but nevertheless believe that general yardsticks forjudging the role and level of 
incentives considered necessary can be agreed for most areas of management, and should be capable of development 
and refinement once the monitoring systems we recommend are fully in place. 

4.2. 2.4 After outlining the components of the Management Strategy in Part 2, we have sought to identify the grants 
and other mechanisms which will be appropriate to achieve the objectives of the Strategy. These are summarised in 
Annex 7. In the remainder of this section we draw attention to a number of mechanisms to which we attach particular 
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priority, as well as make recommendations about the role to be played by the key partner agencies and authorities. We 
have sought in general terms to indicate the type of resource that is implied in each case, but have not sought to quantify 
exact requirements, since we believe this task should fall properly to those responsible for drawing up the operational 
plans designed to implement the Management Strategy, We have no doubt that the identification and securing of 
these financial requirements are a fundamental prerequisite to the success of the Management Strategy and 
recommend that these be considered very carefully during the preparation stage we identify before the 
Management Strategy comes into force (see 4.4.3, below). 

4.2.2.5 It has been represented to us that consolidation of potential funding sources into one block of money should be 
pursued. We take the opposite view that the multiplicity of sources would be a strength, not only in rimes of uncertainty 
as far as public expenditure generally is concerned, but also in terms of spreading ownership of, and commitment to, the 
Management Strategy among the bodies involved. This has been common practice over the years in area-based 
initiatives in Scotland and has proved to be a rebust basis for implementation of successful programmes. 

Visitor Management Services 

4.2.2. 6 For its effectiveness the Management Strategy will depend to a large extent on management measures to cope 
with the impact of people, especially visitors, on the rural environment and to improve their understanding and 
enjoyment of it. As we said in 4.2.2, 1, above, there is a clear need for targeted public funding to redress the 
environmental costs connected with this. The existing public sector provision for such management in the 
Cairngorms Area is wholly inadequate and needs considerable enhancement. We recommend that the existing 
responsible authorities, and especially the nationally funded bodies (SNH, STB, and the enterprise bodies), 
provide a substantially enhanced package to bring about the necessary work we propose, including footpath 
construction and maintenance, ranger services and interpretation facilities. We recommend that this package be 
coordinated by the Partnership staff and be used in the form of grants in a proactive manner to ensure that the 
necessary programmes begin to be put in place at an early stage. 

Resource Management 

4.2.2.7 We start from the premise that the aim of the Management Strategy with regard to resource management 
should be to promote the adoption of land management practices throughout the Cairngorms Area which result in 
sustainable use of the natural heritage. In principle the same approach should guide management practices on all land, 
whatever the nature of land ownership, although we recognise that the balance of objectives might differ between 
different land holdings, depending on individual circumstances. 

4.2.2. 8 On privately owned estates, including those owned and managed by the voluntary sector, the Management 
Strategy should seek first and foremost to achieve environmentally sustainable land management practices through a 
combination of education, dialogue and encouragement. The Management Strategy, and the statutory and operational 
plans which are guided by it, must provide for the development of compatible management plans by private owners and 
recognise the interrelationships between different land uses and between land managers and the local communities (see 
4.2.0. 2, above). It should take account of the public interest in providing for conservation, recreational and social 
benefits on privately owned land. Where necessary and appropriate, positive incentives should be made available to 
achieve specific standards of environmental enhancement, economic viability and public enjoyment. Land owned and 
managed by the public sector should similarly be managed in accordance with the Management Strategy. 

4.2 2.9 Adequate funding will therefore be necessary for the range of measures to assist land management set 

out in the Strategy. The grant schemes of the participating agencies, particularly the Native Pinewood Grant Scheme 
of the Forestry Authority and the Environmentally Sensitive Area scheme, will be central to the delivery of the 
woodland and agricultural components of the Strategy and it is essential that adequate funding is provided for the 
operation of such schemes in the Cairngorms Area. It will also be essential to assess the effectiveness of these schemes 
so that their rules and levels of payment can be reviewed if they are not having the desired effect in the Cairngorms 
Area. 

4.2.2. 1 0 The role to be played by SNH management arrangements will also be important. Management 
Agreements (either Nature Reserve Agreements, agreements on SSSIs under section 15 of the Countryside Act 1968, or 
general agreements under section 49 A of the Countryside (Scotland) Act 1967) can provide the basis for 
environmentally sensitive management practices and can in appropriate circumstances provide financial assistance foi 
positive activities rather than compensation for not doing something. As well as providing for support for certain 
environmentally friendly management practices not covered by other grant schemes, these management agreements 
provide a secure basis for the provision of advice to land managers and for necessary scientific and monitoring works. 
Such agreements can also provide the basis for the demonstration projects which we recommend should be canied out 
to create and enhance important habitats on farmland, SNH already has a number of such agreements in the Cairngorms 
Area but there is a clear need for substantially increased levels of funding to be made available to secuie the appropriate 
management of important conservation areas and to run effective demonstration projects. 
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4.2.2.1 1 Under section 3 1.1b of the Inheritance Tax Act 1986 conditional exemption from Inheritance Tax may be 
given for land of outstanding scenic, historic or scientific interest. SNH and Historic Scotland are the statutory advisors 
to the Inland Revenue on the administration of this system. We believe that, provided the correct conditions are 
imposed, such exemption constitutes a strong incentive to sensible management of heritage land. We recommend 
that exemption from Inheritance Tax should be extended to the whole Cairngorms Area but should be 
conditional upon owners entering into and implementing Management Agreements over their properties which 
in the opinion of SNH would secure the preservation and enhancement of the natural heritage interest. 

Sporting Rates 

4.2.2.12 Several representations were made to us on the subject of sporting rates. Deer Management Groups and a 
number of landowners have told us that they find the current system of sporting rates an unjustifiable burden. It has 
been suggested that the money currently paid in sporting rates should be made available to support Deer Management 
Groups, in the same way as rates previously charged on salmon fishings now go towards funding the costs of District 
Salmon Fishery Boards (see 2.6.3. 2: Water). The key advantage of this move would be to allow monies from estates to 
be used for positive management of the natural heritage in the Cairngorms Area. We have sympathy with this view, 
although we recognise that such a change would require primary legislation. We recommend that this proposal be 
seriously considered when deer legislation is reviewed following the SOAFD consultation paper. 

Economic and Social Objectives 

4 - 2 - 2 - 13 We have also identified as a key element of the Strategy the need to bring social and economic as well as 
environmental benefits to local communities. It is unrealistic to expect local communities to support environmental 
objectives it their social and economic well-being is not also at the top of the agenda of policy makers. Social and 
economic policies should recognise the special demands of the environmental qualities of the Cairngorms Area and 
make necessary piovision for the effective delivery of the social and economic programmes identified in the 
Management Strategy. Key agencies in the delivery of these programmes will be the local authorities, the LECs and 
Scottish Homes, with the assistance and advice of the Cairngorms Partnership. It is particularly important in the 
delivery of these programmes that there be parity of treatment of all the constituent parts of the Area. In particular we 
would like to see the enterprise bodies and local authorities outwith the HIE Area giving greater attention to the remote 

rural communities to compensate for the Enterprise bodies’ lack of a social remit in Gordon, Kincardine and Deeside 
and Tayside. 

4.Z.2. 14 We note that Grampian Regional Council is to present a case for extension of the EC Structural Fund 
Objectrve 5b status from West Moray to include an area approximately similar to that recommended by us. We endorse 

this extension since it will enhance the prospects of securing social economic and environmental support from the 
European Community. 



Grants to Communities 

4.2.2.15 It is also particularly important that advice and assistance be available to enable local communities to 
participate effectively in the management of their local heritage. To this end we have recommended the appointment of 
a community liaison officer on the staff of the Partnership with the role of coordinating the work of existing agencies in 
nis field and acting as a focus for community involvement in the implementation of the Management Strategy. To 
enable the person to do the job effectively we recommend that community grants funds be set up by SNH the local 
authorities and the Enterprise bodies to act as seed capital for worthwhile community heritage projects. 

Local Authorities 



4.2.2.16 Local authorities in the Area would have a particularly vital role in the Partnership and would require to make 

i f .^“ ge , ments - The abilit y of the local authorities to play their full part would be enhanced if 
the additional financial burdens which the Cairngorms Area local authorities would be required to carry (in 
comparison with local authorities which do not have such important natural heritage demands within their area) 
were to be recognised through the Grant Aided Expenditure totals and the distribution mechanisms of the 
Revenue Support Grant and Section 94 consents for capital spending. 
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43 Regulation 

4.3.0 Introduction 

4.3.0. 1 Many respondents to our Public Consultation Paper stressed the need for last resort powers to be given to the 
Cairngorms management. In 4.8.2 of our Public Consultation Paper we stated: “We do not believe there is any intrinsic 
conflict between the voluntary principle and the existence of last resort powers... we recognise that in certain 
circumstances controls may be necessary to protect key features of environmental importance”. We remain convinced 
that the administrative structure we envisage can achieve the results we desire only if those most directly affected by the 
Management Strategy are committed to its success and are prepared to participate wholeheartedly in carrying out its 
requirements. While we would ideally wish to see a regime which does not need to deploy fall back powers, we 
nonetheless believe that it is necessary for these powers to be available and that reasonable people will accept that their 
use may be justified in the event that a combination of persuasion, peer pressure and financial incentive has failed. 

4. 3.0. 2 In this section we set out our view that the voluntary approach should be the preferred method of delivery if at 
all possible; our view of the proposed role for regulatory systems if needed in the implementation of the Strategy; and 
the strictly defined circumstances in which we see regulatory powers applying with respect to land management if the 
voluntary principle is judged to have failed. 

4.3.1 The Voluntary Principle 

4.3. 1.1 In establishing the Working Party the Secretary of State emphasised the importance the Government attaches to 
the need to respect the voluntary principle. In our Public Consultation Paper we stated (4.1.1): “We have no doubt that 
the voluntary approach must be central to the philosophy of the Management Strategy for the Cairngorms: we must 
create effective and appropriate management practices through information and advice, dialogue, negotiation, 
persuasion and cooperation, supported by a realistic system of funding. Only if those most directly affected by the 
Management Strategy are committed to its success and are prepared to participate in carrying out its requirements can 
the management regime achieve the results we desire. To this end there will need to be close and continuing dialogue 
between the public agencies and authorities responsible for planning and delivering the various parts of the Strategy and 
the land managers, communities and other users who will have to make it work.” 

4.3. 1.2 Many respondents agreed with us, albeit with some qualifications or reservations. However the responses also 
showed that there is a clear body of opinion, most strongly (but not exclusively) held by conservation interests, that 
believes that the voluntary principle has failed in the past to provide adequate protection for areas of high conservation 
value and that it cannot be relied upon as a basis for future management. SNH stated that the provisions of the Wildlife 
and Countryside Act 1981 relating to land management, which are based almost exclusively on the voluntary principle 
(the only last resort power available being that of compulsory purchase), have not always been effective in dealing with 
the most pressing problems in some of our most valued natural heritage areas: “We are conscious that the voluntary 
principle has not to date provided a satisfactory framework for controlling red deer numbers. In the particular ease of 
the Cairngorms, the consequence has been a significant long term erosion of the natural heritage interest, despite the 
designation of part of the area for almost forty years as a National Nature Reserve.” (Response ,A.6) 

4.3. 1.3 We have given careful consideration to the evidence on both sides which has been presented to us. It is worth 
stressing that as a tool of Government policy the voluntary principle relates to land management and other activities on 
land which lie outwith the development control process, since quite obviously the planning system does not found on 
the voluntary basis. We fully acknowledge the strongly held views of land managers that the voluntary principle should 
guide the implementation of the Strategy. In our view by far the most effective way to make the Strategy succeed will 
be to work with the full consent and cooperation of those responsible for land management on the ground. This 
approach has already proved popular and relatively successful in the case of the existing Environmentally Sensitive 
Areas. Our recommendations are designed to put in place the range of policies, advisory services and incentives which 
should create, if effectively deployed and resourced, the necessary conditions for the success of the Strategy we 
propose. 

4.3. 1.4 We do, however, also recognise and understand the concerns expressed about the record of the voluntary 
principle to date. A key difficulty in assessing the effectiveness of the voluntary principle in the field of the 
environment lies in the fact that the overall conditions of Government policy and public attitudes during most of the last 
forty years have not been conducive to the smooth working of the principle, despite the best efforts of those seeking to 
make it work. During that period the voluntary principle has worked very well in favour of commercial forestry and 
agriculture, but grant regimes and planning policies have not as a rule (until recently) promoted environmental 
objectives. Moreover the resources available to support management practices beneficial to the environment (whether 
through CCS, NCC, the Red Deer Commission or other bodies) have been wholly inadequate. It is also the ease that the 
only last resort power available (compulsory purchase) is a very blunt instrument indeed which has implications far 
beyond the specific management practice which would trigger its use. It is quite justifiable in our view to argue that the 
voluntary principle has never really been given the chance to work properly within a clearly defined enabling 
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framework of management which specifies certain targets, and that it should now be given a reasonable opportunity to 
prove its efficacy. The conditions for its successful application are now far better than they have ever been. The 
widespread (although not universal) availability of environmentally friendly grant schemes, along with the development 
of concepts such as cross compliance (see 4.3. 3. 2, below), make the current prospects for making the voluntary 
principle work much more hopeful than before. Our conclusion is that, for the present at least, the case against the 
voluntary principle as a tool of general environmental management for the future does not stand up to examination. 

4.3. 1.5 We do, however, see a need for careful monitoring for the first 5 years of the Strategy of the effectiveness of 
the voluntary principle in relation to land management, and for steps to be taken to reinforce it if it is seen to be 
generally working throughout the Area but not in isolated or strictly defined cases. In the event of there being 
continuing significant and measurable damage following an offer of a management agreement, the availability of an 
adequately resourced grant scheme and appropriate advisory services, then last resort powers of compulsion should be 
used. The possibility that the Government might legislate for last resort powers for the Red Deer Commission to control 
deer numbers on grounds of significant damage to the natural heritage, along with the fact that the new EC Habitats 
Directive places an obligation on the Government to ensure that significant damage is not caused to sites of Community 
interest (SPAs and SACs, see Annex 4: Conservation Designations), seem likely to provide powers that could be used 
for this purpose if required in the last resort. In proposing that the deployment of last resort powers should not be 
considered until after the effectiveness of the voluntary principle has been assessed over 5 years we stress the need to 
concentrate assistance and attention in the early years on key sites of environmental importance which are currently 
under threat, such as some of the existing remnants of the Caledonian Forest, since any further degradation of these sites 
could well destroy a priceless part of our heritage for ever. 

4.3.2 The Partnership and the Planning System 
Development Plans 

4.3.2. 1 As stated in 2.16: Planning, the statutory land use planning system, by which land is allocated for particular 
uses and development is promoted, channelled and controlled, will have a critical role in the design and implementation 
of the Management Strategy. Development Plans set out the strategic and detailed planning framework for the Area, 
which establishes the limits within which changes in land use which constitute development can take place. We have 
already looked (in 2.16: Planning) at the main components of the statutory planning system which will influence the 
patterns of development in the future, and make the following proposals for the Secretary of State’s consideration to 
ensure that the system operates effectively in support of the Management Strategy: 

4-3-2._ We believe it to be vital that there should be an interactive and consistent relationship between the 
Management Strategy and the planning policies for the Area as expressed in Development Plans and that 
authorities should keep them under review and update them regularly at intervals of no more than 5 years. 

Notwithstanding any changes which may in due course arise through local government reorganisation, and having 
carefully considered lepiesentations we received to the contrary, we do not advocate a single Development Plan for the 
whole Area. It is, however, essential that there should be close and continuing liaison between the different planning 
authorities in terms of. setting the scope and content of Structure and Local Plans; the timing and coordination of the 

review and update procedures; and the dovetailing of publicity and consultation during the formative stages of the 
plans. 

4.3.2.3 We believe that it would be useful to produce a non-statutory document (which could be subject to public 
consultation) which would bring together all the statutory planning and other policies covering the whole Area and 
relate them to the Management Strategy in a light, easily assimilated and user-friendly document which should be 

monitored regularly and updated without recourse to the somewhat cumbersome amendment procedures associated with 
statutory plans. 

1.3.2.4 We also recommend that in view of the national and inherent international importance of the Area the 
Secretary of State should, as a matter of course, prepare and issue Planning Policy Guidance for the Cairngorms 
settmg out how he expects the Structure and Local Plans for the Area to cover the key planning issues. It should 
also indicate the frequency with which he expects plans to be reviewed and updated, and introduce a prior notification 
system to the Secretary of State when significant departures from approved development plans are contemplated. The 
Guidance must emphasise the need for the Management Strategy to be taken clearly into account during the formative 
stages of Structure and Local Plans and signal clearly that the Secretary of State will attach considerable importance to 
the views expressed by the Partnership during that process. As it is primarily the responsibility of the planning 
authorities to implement the planning ramifications of the Management Strategy by expressing them clearly 

rough the statutory system, we recommend that formal arrangements are put in place that provide for 
consultation with the Partnership abboth the first and final draft stages of the preparation of Plans. 
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Development Control 

43.2.5 In Part 3; Area and Zonation we envisaged a generally strengthened level of planning protection applying 
throughout the whole Area and the provison of special notification arrangements in respect of all development 
proposals on designated land of the highest national and international natural heritage value where conservation, 
protection and enhancement are the first priority. We also advocated a more selective notification system based on 
categories of development over the remainder of the Area where various forms of sustainable rural and other essential 
development will be encouraged, while protecting the natural heritage interest. 

43.2.6 At present there are special rules governing the development control procedures to be followed in respect of 
developments proposed in SSSLs. These are set out in the SDD Circular 29/1988 (“Notification of Applications"), 
referred to in 2.16.5.1: Planning. The Circular provides that where SNI-I (who must be consulted by the planning 
authority on all proposals within SSSIs) advises against granting permission, the planning authority must notify the 
Secretary of State. Pie will then decide whether or not to call the application in for his own determination. These 
procedures will remain in force in respect of ail the existing and proposed SSSIs, SPAs and SACs in the Area 
and will be adjusted to provide for special consultation arrangements with the Partnership in respect of all 
development applications arising within them. 

43.2.7 As noted in 2.16.5.1: Planning, Circular 9/1987 (“Development Control in National Scenic Areas”) provides 
that a planning authority must notify the Countryside Commission for Scotland (now Scottish Natural Heritage) where 
it proposes to grant planning permission for development falling within the following specified eategories:- 

schemes for 5 or more houses, flats or chalets except for those within towns and villages for which 
specific proposals have been made in an Adopted Local Plan; 

• sites for 5 or more mobile dwellings or caravans; 

• all non-residential developments requiring more than 0.5 hectares of land; 

8 all buildings and structures over 12 metres high (including agriculture and forestry developments); 

* vehicle tracks, except where these form part of an approved afforestation scheme; and 

* all local highway authority roadworks outside present road boundaries costing more than £1 00,000. 

43.2.8 Where SNPI advises against granting planning permission, or recommends conditions which the planning 
authority does not propose to attach to the granting of planning permission, the authority must provide the Secretary of 
State with details of the application so that he can consider whether or not to call it in for his own determination. 

43.2.9 We believe there is an overwhelming case for the overall level of control over the land outwith the 
existing and proposed designated areas to he strengthened. We therefore recommend that the present N8A 
notification system be introduced over the whole of that area subject to some modification of the criteria to suit 
local circumstances and that an appropriate consultative role for the Partnership he introduced into the existing 
procedures (see 4.3.2. 1 3~ 1 5 below). 

43.2.10 Revised criteria could, for example, include all isolated housing in the countryside; all developments in the 
montane zone outwith designated areas; all roads and tracks within the entire Area; developments around existing 
settlements and important developments within them; all developments that might impact on the proposed Forests of 
Strathspey and Mar, as well as peatlands; all proposals for mineral extraction; certain types of recreational and tourism 
developments; and developments in the key access routes including Gienmore and Inverey. 

43.2.1 1 In addition, oversight of proposals to construct farm and forestry buildings can now be exercised (under 
SOEnD Ciiculai 5/1992) through the requirement on the proposer of the development to notify planning authorities of 
such proposals. The planning authority has 28 days in which to decide whether to require that an application be 
submitted for their approval. We do not recommend that these requirements be used to exercise heavy-handed control 
on all legitimate developments of this type in the Area. Nevertheless these procedures will provide the planning 
authorities in the Cairngorms, and by consequence the Cairngorms Partnership, with a means of regulating where 
necessary the important impacts of new farm and forestry developments which could have a significant impact on their 
surroundings. 

4.3.2. 1 2 The strengthened enforcement powers provided for in the Planning Compensation Act 1 99 1 (see 2. 16.3.2: 
Planning) will be important in the context of controlling unauthorised developments and ensuring that conditions 
attached to planning consents are properly observed. We believe that the planning authorities in the Area should he 
technically prepared and appropriately staffed to make full use of these powers, where necessary, to protect the 
Management Strategy. 
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Consultation with the Partnership 

4.3.2.13 The detailed working consultation arrangements which are finally put in place must be a matter for SNH and 
the Secretary of State in setting up the Natural Heritage Area. We believe, therefore, that it would not be appropriate for 
us to be overly prescriptive in our recommendations. However, what we do see clearly is that throughout the Area a 
good working relationship between SNH, the local authorities and the Partnership will be a fundamental prerequisite for 
success. 

4.3.2.14 It would be neither practical nor reasonable for the Partnership to expect to be consulted separately on all 
individual notifiable applications. We are confident that SNH and the local authorities will find it useful to confer 
with the Partnership on the policy line to be taken on receipt of notified applications which might prove 
contentious. We feel it would be neither desirable nor cost-effective for the Partnership’s core staff resources to be 
expended on detailed responses which would duplicate or overlap with those of SNH. We see the primary role for the 
Partnership in development control as being that of guardian of the Management Strategy, steering development 
in accordance with its strategic objectives and providing positive advice on planning matters to both the public 
and private sectors on an informal basis as development proposals are being evolved. It is fundamental to our 
thinking that the Partnership should have a proactive rather than a reactive role in planning issues, helping to simplify 
the system rather than adding a further layer of consultative procedures. 

Staff Resources 

4.3.2. 15 We recognise that there will be considerable resource implications arising from our proposals to revise and 
update Plans and extend development control, if local authorities are to cope with their current caseload and to carry out 
their planning functions effectively. For Badenoch & Strathspey District, Highland Regional Council estimates that it 
would need to increase its current staffing provision by some 50% - 2 additional planners, a technician and a clerk, and 
additional call on a solicitor. The additional needs for the relevant districts in Grampian and Tayside Region would be 
considerably lower because of the comparatively low number of planning applications there, but nevertheless additional 
costs will be incurred. We therefore recommend that the resource implications for effective planning by local 
authorities in support of the Management Strategy be one of the factors taken into account when recognising the 
special resource implications of management of the Cairngorms Area for local authorities (see 4.2.2.16, above). 

4.3.3 Influencing Land Management 

4.3.3. 1 Notwithstanding the important role that the planning process will play in achieving the Management Strategy, 
most changes in rural land use will continue to fall outwith the development control process. The Government’s 
approach to influencing such changes has been to depend on the provision of appropriate advice and tailored grants and 
incentive schemes. Forestry grant applications are subject to conditions imposed by the Forestry Authority and to 
consultation with local authorities and some agencies. Agricultural grants schemes have a direct influence on farming 
practices. There are, however, no grants schemes associated with sporting use of the land. 

4.3. 3. 2 Following our preference for the voluntary approach wherever possible we consider it essential to the 
overall success of the Management Strategy that the grants schemes which exist should take full account of the 
environmental implications of the land management practice which is being promoted. These often have impacts 
on surrounding areas (e.g. the creation of a fenced forest may displace deer from their winter feeding grounds or the 
customers of a tourist enterprise might spill out on to surrounding land creating a need for further facilities) and should 
be taken fully into account when the grant is paid. All land management units should be encouraged to carry out 
environmental audits. The principle of cross compliance - that recipients of public money should provide specific 
undertakings concerning environmental management as a condition of any such support - seems particularly 
relevant to the Cairngorms Area. Moreover grant schemes and other incentives which directly promote 
environmental friendly practices should be promoted and increased. If these steps are rigorously enforced then we 
do not at this stage see any need for further controls on land management practices where such grant schemes exist 
outwith the sites of hi ghest nature conservation value. Nevertheless the operation of these grant schemes should remain 
under continuous scrutiny and the need for regulation (e.g. a planting licence for trees) should remain under review. 

Deer Management 

4,3, 3.3 Deer management poses different problems. Deer are wild animals and when alive, unless conspicuously 
marked as farmed deer, they do not belong to anyone. Estate owners do not have at present a legal responsibility to 
control deer but most have a legal right to take a sporting cull of stags in season (1 July to 20 October) and a 
management cull of hinds in season (21 October - 15 February). They do not have a legal right to shoot deer out of 
season unless they themselves are also occupiers of enclosed agricultural or forest land. As such they have a legal right 
to shoot deer on crops on enclosed land at any time of year if they have reason to believe that serious damage is likely 
to be caused. The Deer (Scotland) Act 1959 as amended does not permit deer to be shot out of season for any other 
purposes. 
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43.3.4 The Red Deer Commission is a free standing non-departmental Government body and advises Government on 
all matters relating to deer. It has been instrumental in setting up Deer Management Groups throughout Scotland to 
coordinate all aspects of local deer management and culling. There are no direct Government Grant Schemes for deer 
management and this form of land use is heavily subsidised by private ownership and investment. However, the Red 
Deer Commission does provide Government assistance in the form of making detailed deer counts and monitoring 
culls, the performance of deer stock and deer health, and it provides valuable advice on a statutory and non-statutory 
basis to land owners and other agencies or organisations. 

4.33.5 In 4.2.2.7-12, above, we have made proposals for providing advice and incentives to land managers to 
encourage them to take steps to improve the quality of the habitat. We firmly believe that these incentives should be 
sufficient, if properly resourced and adjusted, to assist in bringing about the reductions in grazing pressure envisaged by 
the Management Strategy. We are glad to see that the Deer Management Groups which operate within the Cairngorms 
Area (see map in Annex 1 1.6) are committed to reducing deer numbers and believe this offers a very promising basis on 
which to build. It is essential that all the conditions for effective deer management and habitat regeneration 
envisaged by the Strategy, including the regular collection and dissemination of evidence of the impact of deer 
grazing and the availability of sufficient financial incentives, are in place and will remain so. 

4.33.6 We nevertheless recognise that the effectiveness of the overall strategy will be severely impaired if deer 
grazing pressure in some areas is not reduced in the future. We have noted the proposals by SOAFD in its consultation 
paper on deer legislation that reserve powers and more flexibility might be given to the Red Deer Commission to bring 
about reductions in deer numbers. Section 7 of the Deer (Scotland) Act 1959 empowers the Red Deer Commission to 
instigate control schemes for the protection of agriculture and forestry. We see merit in this provision being extended 
to protect the natural heritage as well. The effect of this change would be to provide that the Red Deer Commission, 
if satisfied that damage is being caused and that long term damage is likely to be caused, may consult with owners and 
occupiers in an attempt to secure agreement as to appropriate measures. Only if such agreement is not reached would 
the Red Deer Commission proceed to make a control scheme. This control scheme would be subject to the approval of 
the Secretary of State. We believe that the monitoring system we propose for deer and habitat management (see 2.7: 

Red Deer) should be capable of assessing adequately the extent to which damage is being caused to the natural heritage. 
We recommend that Deer Management Groups should be fully consulted when a control scheme is being contemplated 
and that the Partnership should be fully involved in the process. The aim of this discussion should be where possible to 
seek to ensure that the voluntary approach can be made to work; if it does not it will be necessary to ensure that 
appropriate safeguards for the rights of the landowners or tenants are in place and are accessible to and exercisable by 
them. 

Nature Conservation Sites 

4.33.7 The protection of the most important sites of nature conservation interest in the Cairngorms is another field 
where powers of regulation would seem necessary if the voluntary principle is judged to have failed. Under the EC 
Habitats and Wild Birds Directives the Government has accepted the obligation to ensure that appropriate standards of 
management of sites designated under these directives are maintained. The Government is now considering the 
legislation that might be necessary to implement this obligation. If the voluntary principle is judged to have failed on 
one or more of these sites then we see a need for a last resort power to ensure that the requirements of these 
Directives are met. Again, we recommend that the Secretary of State consult the Partnership Board for advice before 
any last resort powers are used, since the Management Strategy should provide for the standards of management 
necessary to meet the terms of these Directives. In making this recommendation we should like to make it clear that it is 
essential that the sites which are designated under this Directive are limited to those which are truly of European 
importance. This already includes Abernethy Forest, and is likely to include parts of the high mountains (including the 
Cairngorm plateaux, Drumochter and Caenlochan) which contain birds such as dotterel which are very rare indeed in 
the EC (although not in northern Europe in general); the existing remnants of the Caledonian Forest, which has been 
classified a priority habitat for protection under the Habitats Directive; and one or more other key habitats. Not all the 
existing SSSIs in the Area will qualify for SPA or SAC designation; where they do not, the prescriptions of the 
Management Strategy, supported as necessary through SNH positive management agreements and other measures, 
should guide land management practices (see also map in Annex 1 1.7). 

Compulsory Purchase 

433.8 Under present legislation the only last resort power available on SSSIs outwith the planning system, if an 
owner rejects a management agreement and is determined to proceed with a damaging land use practice, is compulsory 
purchase by SNH. We recognise that it cannot be ruled out that resort to this approach may be needed at some point in 
the future in the Cairngorms Area, but we believe that it is an approach which should only be considered when all other 
means (including those set out in paragraphs 43.3.2-7, above) have conspicuously failed. We believe that the most cost 
effective and satisfactory means of achieving our overall objectives will be to seek to persuade private land managers 
and owners, whether existing or potential, to adopt environmentally friendly practices compatible with the overall 
Management Strategy. 
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4.3.4 Third Party Use 

4.3.4. 1 A number of powers is available under various legislative provisions to control third party use of the 
countryside in certain circumstances. These include:- 

• powers open to SNH to make byelaws on National Nature Reserves (National Park and Access to the 
Countryside Act 1949) and where an access agreement or order is in force (s. 54 of the Countryside (Scotland) 
Act 1967); 

• powers open to general or district planning authorities to make byelaws in respect of: 

a. local nature reserves (National Park and Access to the Countryside Act 1949); 

b. land (or water) where an access agreement or order is in force (s.54 of the Countryside (Scotland) 

Act 1967); 

c. to control engine noise in the countryside (s.56A of the Countryside (Scotland) Act 1967). 

• power open to district (or island) councils to make byelaws in respect of the recreational use of inland 
water under s.21 of the Civic Government (Scotland) Act 1982; 

• the designation by the Secretary of State of Areas of Special Protection under section 3 of the Wildlife 
and Countryside Act 1981, designed to protect birds from interference by third parties. 

None of these powers (with the exception of the Area of Special Protection at Loch Garten) has to date been used in the 
Cairngorms Area, and only rarely have they been used on private land elsewhere in Scotland. Since they are largely 
untested the exact scope of such powers is not wholly clear, but in general terms it can be said that they can be used to 
regulate access by people but not to prohibit it altogether: for example they can be used to ban the use of certain 
vehicles but cannot restrict existing legal rights of access (eg. rights of way). If private landowners wish to restrict 
access altogether then the normal law of trespass should apply. 

4.3 .4.2 Our proposals for influencing the future recreational use of the Area are based on the principle that 
changes in public behaviour which will act to the benefit of the natural heritage and land management and 
which respect the opportunity of recreational users to enjoy the qualities of the Cairngorms can be achieved 
through a combination of education, effective interpretation and the provision of adequate ranger services. We 

strongly believe that such an approach is most likely to achieve the objectives set down in the Management Strategy 
while at the same time maintaining the cooperation of recreational users. Only if there is clear evidence that this 
approach is not working and that significant damage is being caused should consideration be given to compulsory 
means of control. 
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4.4 Legal Framework for the Management Strategy and Cairngorms 

Partnership 

4.4.0 Introduction 

4.4.0. 1 During our deliberations we have discussed our emerging proposals with the key bodies which we envisage 
forming the Cairngorms Partnership. We are very encouraged by the willingness shown by them to participate in the 
Partnership approach. We believe that there is considerable scope for building on the progress made by the Working 
Party in proceeding towards a Partnership where cooperation and agreement between the parties is the norm rather than 
the exception. We are also aware that most of the necessary procedures we envisage can be put in place by 
administrative action and do not necessarily require any further legislative action. Fundamental to the success of the 
Management Strategy and the Partnership, whatever legal status they have, will be the full commitment of the Secretary 
of State and all the Partner authorities and agencies to its success. 

4.4.0. 2 We have given careful consideration to the legal status the Management Strategy and the Partnership will need 
to ensure their effectiveness (see also 4.4.2, below). We recognise in particular that the implementation of coherent 
development control policies which imply a higher degree of protection than that which applies to the wider countryside 
will require sound statutory backing to ensure their legitimacy and permanence. We are therefore attracted by the 
opportunities offered by the recent legislation (under section 6 of the Natural Heritage (Scotland) Act 1991) which 
enables the Secretary of State, on the advice of SNH, to designate a Natural Heritage Area in areas of outstanding 
natural heritage value when special protection measures are considered appropriate. 

4.4.1 Natural Heritage Area for the Cairngorms 

Government Policy on development of Natural Heritage Areas 

“Where it appears to SNH, after consultation with such persons as it thinks fit, that an area is of outstanding 
value to the natural heritage of Scotland, and that special protection measures are appropriate for it, it may recommend 
to the Secretary of State that the area be designated as a Natural Heritage Area.” (Natural Heritage (Scotland) Act 1991, 
sub-section 6(1).) 

4.4. 1 . 1 The concept of NHA designation was adumbrated in the Government consultation paper, Scotland ’s Natural 
Heritage: The Way Ahead (June 1990): 

“There is increasing pressure for change in upland areas arising from new forms of recreational activity, greater 
demand for access into remoter areas, and changes to agricultural support regimes. Environmentally Sensitive Areas, 
whose focus is primarily agricultural, have proved to be attractive to landowners in the areas concerned and have 
received support from a wide spectrum of interests. The Government consider that an extension of this concept based on 
the same principles of encouraging environmentally sensitive land use and management practices is worthy of 
consideration. There is a case for a more positive, less prohibitive approach particularly in the areas which are of the 
highest natural heritage interest and which are subject to change or conflicting uses. In those areas, SNH might agree 
with landowners, local communities and others on a range of management objectives and develop indicative strategies 
to achieve them rather than relying solely on prescriptive measures. Within such a framework, SNH could provide a 
positive management stimulus by entering into agreements with landowners and providing grants lor local initiatives. 

4.4. 1.2 Our understanding of the Government view is that the primary aim of an NHA, with its strong emphasis on 
consensus and voluntary participation, would be to seek to influence management decisions through the provision (by 
government departments, SNH and other government agencies, and local authorities) of advice and, where appropriate, 
incentives for environmentally sensitive resource management. 

4.4. 1.3 NHA designation is perhaps best seen as a process designed to allow all the interests in a particular part of 
Scotland to decide how best to maximise the effectiveness and cohesiveness of existing structures, and to recommend to 
Government a Management Strategy to achieve that aim. It is basically an enabling concept, by orchestrating the 
policies and programmes of different departments and agencies operating in its area rather than establishing a new 
authority or tier of bureaucracy . It would create an integrated framework of protected area management designed to 
promote sensitive and environmentally sustainable land management which respects the social and economic 
aspirations of local communities and acknowledges the public desire for access to the countryside. It would place an 
obligation on the planning authorities to take account of the desirability of preserving or enhancing the character and 
appearance of its area through consensus when exercising their functions under Town and Country Planning legislation. 
It must be made clear that the legislation at present does not give anyone any new statutory powers; rather, the 
Government’s approach is that maximum use should be made of the existing powers of agencies and authorities to work 
more effectively through agreement on an integrated Management Statement. 

4.4. 1.4 The Government envisages that SNH would be the key actor in the planning and organisation of NHAs. Before 
designation a Management Statement for each NHA would be prepared by SNH in cooperation with the local 
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authorities, land managers, local communities, government departments, other public agencies and other relevant 
bodies. The Management Statement for each particular area would reflect the individual characteristics of the Area, and 
seek to reconcile the important environmental considerations with the social, economic and cultural aspirations of local 
communities and with the built heritage. 

4.4. 1 .5 The concept of sustainability (which is enshrined in SNH’s founding legislation), which the Government has 
interpreted for Scotland’s mountain areas as being based on the principle of mixed, complementary and normally low- 
intensity use, would be especially relevant in NHAs. The Government would expect SNH and its partners to encourage 
environmentally sensitive land management through providing advice, running demonstration projects and, where 
appropriate, offering incentives to land managers and other relevant bodies and individuals. Public enjoyment of the 
natural heritage, including public access to the countryside, would be an important consideration and should be 
reflected in the Management Statement in a manner compatible with environmental considerations. 

4.4. 1.6 NHA designation would not remove or reduce any local authority planning powers; rather, the Government 
would expect planning authorities to play a full role in preparing the Management Statement for the NHA. It would also 
expect the planning authorities to take full account of the views of SNH and its partners in drawing up and amending 
statutory Development Plans for the area, in amending an existing Plan and in considering planning applications. The 
Government see a clear need for the content and the application of both the Management Statement and the 
Development Plan to be consistent, and the Government would expect SNH and the planning authorities to work 
closely together to this end. The Government would also be prepared to consider any recommendation SNH might 
make that a limited extension of planning controls would be appropriate to give effective protection to the natural 
heritage interests in the NHA. 

A Natural Heritage Area for the Cairngorms 

4.4. 1 .7 There are considerable similarities between the process outlined above for the development of a Management 
Statement for a NHA and those we have adopted in preparing our proposed Management Strategy, with the key 
difference that this Management Strategy has been prepared by a Working Party advising the Secretary of State and not 
by SNH itself. We also see the implementation of the Strategy being earned out by existing agencies and authorities, 
although we do see the need for an independent Partnership structure to oversee and guide the process. We are therefore 
confident that the Management Strategy proposed contains the necessary mix of special incentives and other protection 
measures designed to give effect to a Natural Heritage Area designation in the Cairngorms. 

4.4. 1.8 The crucial advantages we see arising from adopting the NHA designation in seeking to provide special 
protection measures for the natural heritage are: the emphasis on sustainable use; the ability to involve from the start all 
concerned public agencies and local authorities in the framing and implementation of the Management Strategy; the 
ability to focus on rural land management concerns while maintaining a close interest in planning and other issues 
affecting local communities; the strong emphasis on the provision of incentives and the development of cooperation and 
consent; the recognition of the importance of public enjoyment of the natural heritage, including responsible public 
access to the countryside; and the ability to involve relevant local and national private interests in the implementation of 
the designation. The key role for SNH intended by the designation will also facilitate the development of effective 
zonation to reflect conservation priorities and ensure coherence between management practices throughout the NHA 
and those on the smaller sites of special nature conservation interest lying within it (see Part 3: Area and Zonation). The 
ability to involve existing agencies and authorities will also allow for those experienced in delivery of sectoral 
management objectives to continue to be involved. 

4.4. 1 .9 Many of the respondents to our Public Consultation Paper expressed concern that this designation is untested 
and its true worth cannot be judged. People have also expressed concern that it might lack the rigour necessary for the 
protection of an area as sensitive and important as the Cairngorms. However, we see the fact that the designation has 
still to be developed in practice as an opportunity, since we are able to make detailed proposals for implementation 
which we believe are well suited to the needs of the Cairngorms. We have also taken care to ensure that the mechanisms 
proposed include a mix of incentives and controls which we believe should effectively safeguard environmental 
interests. The Management structure should be subject to regular review and should be altered if it is not proving 
effective, including reallocating powers and responsibilities if this proves necessary. 

4.4.1.10 We therefore recommend that a Natural Heritage Area be designated in the Cairngorms Area. Its 
principal objective, following section 6 of the Natural Heritage (Scotland) Act 1991, should be to provide the 
special protection measures appropriate to the outstanding natural heritage value of the Cairngorms Area, as set 
out in the proposed Management Strategy. It should provide a framework for the effective delivery of the 
Management Strategy, and should contain mechanisms (as proposed below) for ensuring that the Strategy is 
implemented and for resolving any conflicts that may arise. Our proposals for the area to be designated, along with 
proposals for zonation within the Area, are contained in Part 3: Area and Zonation. (In making this recommendation we 
should stress that we are not trying to create a blueprint for all NHAs in Scotland - only for the Cairngorms. It is the 
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4.4.2 Legal Status of Partnership 

4.4.2. 1 We have also considered very carefully the legal status that the Partnership will require in order to ensure Us 
permanence and effectiveness over time. We note that there are existing precedents lor the creation ol Area-hasec 
Partnerships in Scotland to deliver policies in areas needing special attention, with the Urban Partnerships in . coins 1 
cities being an important recent example. There are certain parallels between the model we are proposing tor the 
Cairngorms and that applying in the Urban Partnerships, with the key similarity being the need lor a central 
coordination body which facilitates the delivery of compatible projects by the Partners. I here are also, however, certain 
key differences, the most important of which are the advisory functions we see as essential lot the Pai tnei ship in the 
regulatory process. These differences are in our view essential to reflect the national and international importance ol the 
Cairngorms Area and the nature of the pressures it faces. These factors play a major role in oui thinking on the legal 
status the Partnership will require to do its job effectively. 



4.4.2.2 It is in our view essential that the Partnership has the perceived authority necessaiy to peilonn its advisoiy 
function effectively. The Partnership must clearly have its own independent legal status to have the necessaiy legal 
powers to cany out its functions effectively. We have considered carefully whether such legal status should be based on 
private law procedures or should be dependent on statutory authority. On the one hand it has been suggested to us that 
the creation of a Trust or a company might work to bind the Partners together. As well as providing for some 
operational advantages (especially if it is a company) it has been suggested that such legal status would give 1 aitnus 
the reassurance they need that the Partnership represents a body to which they can give then lull commitment. On the 
other hand it has also been represented to us that the fact that we see the Partnership playing an advisory function in tile 
regulatory framework could well create obstacles to maintaining the voluntary commitment of Partners over lime. As 
well as creating permanence for the Partnership in the eyes of the Partner bodies and the outside woild, giving the 
Partnership a statutory status would ensure that its position in the regulatory framework is clearly defined and not open 
to challenge. A statutory status would also create a clear basis for funding the Partnership from central Government, 



4.4.23 In considering this matter we have noted that the legislation which provided for the NHA designation dealt 
primarily with the process by which an NHA should be designated. The detailed process by which the NHA would he 
managed was not dealt with by that statute. We note that the Government’s recent statement on the development ol 
NHAs envisaged that the management of the NPIA could be achieved using existing organisations and powers. As we 
have stated above, we envisage that the programmes deriving from the Management Strategy can he delivered by 
existing authorities and agencies using largely existing powers and programmes. We do however see a key role lor a 
central coordinating structure for the Partnership (the Board and the Partnership staff and its supporting I ethnical 
Group) which would play a coordinating and a review role in both the deli very of programmes and the regulatory 
process. We believe it essential that this central Partnership be given firm legal status in order to do its job effectively. 
We note that the Government recently proposed that a Committee be set up to coordinate the Management of the New 
Forest Heritage Area and that although it would not have planning powers it would be given statutory status. The 
Cairngorms is in our view an area at least as special as the New Forest and one which requires a Management structure 
which is at least equally robust. We therefore recommend that SNH and the Government give serious 
consideration to a statutory provision to ensure that within the designated NHA the Cairngorms Partnership 
and its Management Strategy are given a firm legal basis. This need not delay the creation of the Partnership, but 
should nevertheless be pursued as an important priority to ensure the long term legitimacy of the Management Strategy . 
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4.4.3 Interim Arrangements/Next Steps 

4.4.3. 1 We recognise that there are several procedures to be followed before an NHA can be designated for the 
Cairngorms Area. SNH would have to prepare the formal case for designation to the Secretary of State following the 
procedures set out in the Natural Heritage (Scotland) Act 1991, and the Secretary of State would then need to follow the 
procedures to allow representations to be made to him on the proposed designation. A number of administrative 
mechanisms would need to be put in place to ensure that the planning policies of the relevant authorities could be 
coordinated with the aims of the NHA. Moreover a considerable amount of preparatory work would have to be done by 
the proposed partner bodies to ensure that the Strategy was incorporated in their operational plans and that they had the 
necessary resources to carry it out effectively. The setting up of the Partnership administrative structure will also have 
to be very carefully prepared and executed. 

4.4.3. 2 During our existence as a Working Party there has developed through our widespread and diverse consultations 
a considerable momentum in favour of integrated and targeted action in the Cairngorms Area. It is in our view 
important that the momentum established is not lost. The key empEasis should in our view go on putting the necessary 
procedures in place to ensure that the Management Strategy and the Partnership can be launched formally and in full as 
soon as possible. We also see some possibilities for interim work in the short term by the key bodies. It seems probable, 
for example, that the Cairngorms Straths ESA will come into force in Spring 1993, thus providing an excellent base on 
which the sections of the Management Strategy concerned with agriculture can build. There may also be other projects 
in the short term, such as applications for EC funding for environmental projects, on which prospective partner bodies 
can cooperate to provide a base for development in accordance with the Management Strategy. We would welcome 
such developments on condition that they are designed to further the prospects of success of the Management Strategy. 
They should not, however, be seen as a reason to delay or dilute the Management Strategy since we are in no doubt that 
a secure future for the Cairngorms Area will depend upon it being implemented in full. 

4.4.3.3 Finally, in view of the importance we attach to this issue, we recommend that the Secretary of State gives 
urgent consideration to the possibility of inviting a caretaker group of Working Party members, and perhaps 
others, to develop, propagate and advise on the Management Strategy, in association with the likely Partnership 
bodies, until such time as the Partnership is formally constituted. 
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ANNEXES 



ANNEX | 

Members of the Cairngorms Working Party 

Magnus Magnusson KBE (Chairman): writer, broadcaster and Chairman of Scottish Natural Heritage 

Jim Atterson: Chief Conservator, The Forestry Authority (Scotland); former jobs with the Forestry 
Commission include Conservator, West Scotland and latterly North Scotland; District Officer for Sutherland 
and Caithness; Principal Silviculturist for Upland Britain. 

Sandy Brady: Director of Strategic Planning, Highlands and Islands Enterprise; previously with the 
Highlands and Islands Development Board. 

Roy Dennis MBE: wildlife consultant, Nethybridge; member of the Main Board of Scottish Natural 
Heritage; previously Regional Officer (Highlands) for Royal Society for the Protection of Birds; lives and 
works on a traditional croft in Strathspey. 

John Duff BEM OStJ: retired Police Officer and former Team Leader, Braemar/Grampian Police Mountain 
Rescue Team; committee member, Braemar Royal Highland Society; member, Braemar Community 
Council. 

Captain Alwyne Farquharson of Invercauld MC OStJ: Chairman of the East Grampian Deer Management 
Group and of the Association of Deer Management Groups. 

John Grant of Rothiemurchus: Vice President of the Scottish Landowners’ Federation; member of North 
East River Purification Board and the Council of The National Trust for Scotland. 

David Hayes: Director, Landmark Centre, Cambridge; Chairman, Association of Scottish Visitor 
Attractions. 

Marcus Humphrey DL StJ OStJ FRICS: Regional Councillor for the Deeside division of Grampian 
Regional Council; farmer at Dinnet; chartered surveyor. 

John Hunt: Senior Conservation Manager for Scotland, Royal Society for the Protection of Birds; 
previously a submariner with the Royal Navy. 

Eric Langmuir MBE FRSE: mountaineer and writer on mountain safety; member of the North East 
Regional Board of Scottish Natural Heritage; former Principal of Glenmore Lodge now retired and living at 
Avielochan. 

Alistair McCook: Chairman of Badenoch and Strathspey District Council until May 1992; began work as a 
forestry worker, later a professional photographer; founder member and former leader of Cairngorms 
Mountain Rescue Team; lives in Nethybridge. 

Thomas Paul: Director of the Cairngorm Chairlift Company; previously an instructor at Glenmore Lodge. 

Peter Peacock: Vice Convener of Highland Regional Council; Chairman of Regional Finance Committee, 
representative to COSLA; community education officer by profession; training, organisation and policy 
consultant. 

William Robertson: farmer, Mid-Fodderletter Farm; born and bred in the Tomintoul area; active in the 
National Farmers’ Union for Scotland. 

Dr Kenneth Taylor: Northern Officer, Scottish Wildlife Trust; ecologist and writer specialising in the inter- 
relationship between human communities and wildlife in the northern fringes of Europe; Chairman of the 
Seabird Group of Britain and Ireland. 

Secretary: Colin Imrie, The Scottish Office Environment Department. 

The Working Party was assisted by a panel of technical assessors representing Scottish Natural Heritage 
(formerly the Nature Conservancy Council for Scotland and the Countryside Commission for Scotland), 
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Grampian Regional Council, Highland Regional Council, Perth and Kinross District Council, the Red Deer 
Commission, the Scottish Landowners’ Federation, the Scottish Sports Council and The Scottish Office 
Environment and Agriculture and Fisheries Departments. 

Technical Assessors: 

Andy Anderson (Scottish Sports Council) 

Andrew Bradford (Scottish Landowners’ Federation) 

Howard Brindley (Highland Regional Council) 

John Brown (The Scottish Office Agriculture and Fisheries Department) 

Ian Duncan (The Scottish Office Environment Department: until May 1991) 

John Freeman (Perth and Kinross District Council) 

Stewart Fulton (The Scottish Office Environment Department: from June 1991) 

Allan Garvie (Grampian Regional Council) 

Rawdon Goodier (Nature Conservation Assessor) 

Dr Ian Jardine (Scottish Natural Fleritage) 

John Mackay (Countryside Commission for Scotland, later Scottish Natural Heritage) 

Louis Stewart MBE (Red Deer Commission) 

Dr Jamie Williamson (Scottish Landowners’ Federation) 

Dick Youngson (Red Deer Commission) 

Dr Des Thompson (Scottish Natural Heritage) also attended a number of Working Party and sub-group 
meetings and contributed to sections of the final report. 

Nigel Graham observed Working Party proceedings on behalf of the North East Board of the Nature 
Conservancy Council for Scotland (later SNH) 
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ANNEX 2 



Terms of Reference for the Cairngorms Working Party 

The Secretary of State for Scotland invited the Working Party to: 

1 . consider land and land-related uses in the Cairngorms, any conflicts of existing practices and 
their ecological, scenic, economic and other effects; 

2. consider what changes are necessary to achieve an integrated management strategy for the 
Cairngorms, taking into account natural resource conservation and enhancement, social and 
economic benefits to owners and to local communities, and access for recreational purposes, 
what the aims of such a strategy should be and how they might best be given effect; 

3. consider whether existing public support to those who own, manage and enjoy the Cairngorms 
is effectively directed, and whether any changes are necessary; 

4. consider future administrative arrangements; 

5. consider the area to be covered by any new arrangements or mechanisms, and whether the 
principle of zonation should be applied in the wider Cairngorms area; and 

6. make recommendations to the Secretary of State, 

In establishing this initiative the Secretary of State emphasised the importance the Government attaches to 
the need to respect the voluntary principle. The Government is keen that any future management structure 
should be built firmly on the basis of cooperation. 
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ANNEX J 

Method of Working 

Introduction. 

From its inception in March 1991 to April 1992 the Working Party held a series of monthly meetings at 
which it considered the range of issues affecting the future of the Cairngorms Area. The Working Party 
heard a number of presentations and studied a number of reports and specially prepared papers. In July 1991 
the Working Party published a Mission Statement. It set up four sub-groups to consider key issues of concern 
and commissioned an initial survey of community opinion. In May 1992 the Working Party published a 
Public Consultation Paper. To facilitate public consideration of this Paper the Working Party commissioned 
a further round of community consultations and held a number of topic seminars. The many written 
responses received were carefully analysed and summarised for the Working Party’s use. From June to 
December 1992 the Working Party worked on its final Report and set up a fifth sub-group to consider the 
issue of red deer management. The main features of our proceedings are described below. 

Main Presentations made to Working Party meetings 

(Note: summaries of discussions at the key meetings are available for public consultation in the Library, St 
Andrew’s House, Edinburgh). 

First Meeting: 22 March 1991, Coylumbridge 

This was an introductory meeting where the Working Party took note of current issues and set its agenda for 
future work. 

Second Meeting: 25 April 1991, Braemar: Information Sources on the Cairngorms. Papers and presentations 
included: 



9 “World Heritage Listing and the Cairngorms”, by Magnus Magnusson 

• “The Mountain Areas of Scotland”, Countryside Commission for Scotland, 1990 

• “Managing the Cairngorms: The Issues”, Grampian Regional Council, 1990 

• Socio-economic data on the Cairngorms, in unpublished reports by Highland and Grampian 
Regional Councils 

• Ecology and nature conservation research on the Cairngorms: bibliography of existing research, 
prepared by NCCS 

t 

• Oral presentation on ecological information on the Cairngorms, by Professor O W Heal (Direc 
tor (North), Institute of Terrestrial Ecology) 

• Bibliography of countryside research and surveys, prepared by CCS 

• Oral presentation on the results of the Study of Land Cover Change in the Cairngorms, 1946- 
1988, by Dr J Gould and Mr D Miller (Macaulay Land Use Research Institute) 

• Lessons and Pointers for the Cairngorms from the experiences of the Pentland and Loch 
Lomond Regional Parks (discussion paper): Ian Duncan (Scottish Office Environmental 
Department). 

Third Meeting: 24 and 25 May 1991 , Coylumbridge: Tourism and Visitor Services 

• Visitors to the Cairngorms: joint presentation by Highland and Grampian Regional Councils 
and Highlands and Islands Enterprise (HIE) 

• “Litter, Laybys and Limekilns: some Suggestions for Improvements in Countryside Provision in 
the Scottish Highlands”: report by David Hayes 
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4 "Land, Wildlife and Conservation in the Cairngorms”, by Dr Kenneth Taylor, published in 
British Wildlife , February 1991 

• Summer Visitors at Cairngorm, by Thomas Paul 

• Tourism and the Scottish Environment: oral report by Tom Band (Chief Executive, Scottish 
Tourist Board) 

® Visitor Management, by John Grant 

During the meeting visits were paid to observe and discuss visitor management at the RSPB reserve at Loch 
Garten; Rothiemurchus; Glen More Forest Park; the Cairngorm Chairlift; and Landmark Visitor Centre, 
Cambridge. Representatives from the Aviemore and Spey Valley Tourist Board accompanied the Working 
Party on these visits. 

Fourth Meeting, 28 and 29 June 1991, Braemar: Red Deer Management 

• The Cairngorms/West Grampian deer population: Counts, Culls, Natural Mortality, Movement 
and Distribution, by Louis Stewart and Dick Youngson (Red Deer Commission) 

• Collaborative Deer Management - Benefits for Conservation as seen by the East Grampian Deer 
Management Group, by Alwyne Farquharson and Richard Cooke (East Grampian Deer 
Management Group) 

• Deer Management in the Northern Cairngorms: Problems and Successes, by John Grant 

• The Deer Stalking/Management Industry - a Major Upland Land use, by Andrew Bradford 
(SLF) 

• Deer Farming - an Alternative Estate Industry, by John Grant 

• Deer and their Habitat - an Ecological Perspective, by Dr Brian Staines (ITE) 

• Deer Management: Shared Responsibility and Heritage Stewardship, by Dick Balharry and 
Dr Des Thompson (SNH, at that time NCCS) 

• Comments on the Balharry/Thompson paper, by John Grant 

• The Management and Control of Deer on Abernethy ; and Scots Pine, a description of the 

Cairngorm Stocks, by John Hunt 

During the meeting the Working Party held informal discussions with members of the local community in 
Braemar, with representatives of Kincardine and Deeside District Council, with representatives of local deer 
management groups, and with Dr Robin Callander. It also paid visits to selected sites on Mar Lodge Estate to 
view and discuss land management issues on the Estate. 

Fifth Meeting: 23 and 24 August 1991 , Forest Lodge, Abernethy: Nature Conservation 

• The Overall Conservation Significance of the Cairngorms, by Roy Dennis 

• Pinewoods and Moorlands as Ecosystems, by Dr Michael B. Usher (SNH, at that time NCCS). 

(A paper by Dr Peterkin of JNCC was also presented) 

Historical Perspective and Future Potential of Woodlands, by Roy Dennis 

f 

Conservation Value of the Valley Zone - valley farmland, meadows, broadleaved woods, rivers, 
lochs and marches, by Dr Kenneth Taylor and Rawdon Goodier (formerly NCC, Scotland) 

| • i. Mountains and Moorland in NE Scotland: some Nature Conservation features of 

j particular importance 

• ii. Importance for nature conservation of the Northern Conies SSSI 

• iii. The Cairngorms Plateaux (high mountain zone) - the importance of the geomorphology, 

vegetation and fauna 
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iv. Ecological impacts - the High Montane Zone 
all by Dr Des Thompson (SNH, at that time NCCS) 

Impacts and Conservation Requirements in the Mountain Zone, by John Hunt 

A Landowner’s Perspective on Nature Conservation, by Marcus Humphrey 

During the meeting the Working Party held an informal meeting with members of the Save the Cairngorms 
Campaign. It also paid visits to the Cairngorms plateau; the River Spey Insh Marshes; birchwoods in 
Strathspey; and the Invereshie/Inshriaeh pinewoods. 

Sixth Meeting: 27 and 28 September 1991, Glenmore Lodge: Recreation and Field Sports 

• i. The Cairngorms - Landscape and Enjoyment 

• ii. Visitor Surveys relating to the Cairngorms 

• iii. Footpath Development in the Cairngorms 

all by John Mackay (SNH, at that time CCS) 

• i. The importance of the Cairngorms for Sport and Physical Recreation 

• ii. Sport and Recreation: a National Perspective 

both by Jane Clark and Andy Anderson (Scottish Sports Council) 

• Moorland Game and Moorland Management, by Dr Peter Hudson (Game Conservancy) 

• Game Fishing, by Colin Whittle (Spey District Salmon Fishery Board) 

• Fish numbers and movement in the Spey, by Robert Laughton 

• Recreation and Access on a Traditional Highland Estate, by Dr Jamie Williamson (SLF) 

During the meeting the Working Party had an informal meeting with representatives of recreational groups. 
It observed and discussed footpath management issues on the Lairig Ghru with Dr Robert Aitken and visited 
Rothiemurchus Lodge and Loch Insh Water Sports Centre. 

Seventh Meeting: 1 and 2 November 1991, Tomintoul: Agriculture 

• The Future of Farming in the Cairngorms Area: presentations by representatives of NFU, 

T omintoul/ Glenli v et and Strathspey/Badenoch Branches (Russell Anderson, Dan Findlay, Mrs 
Evelyn Hamilton, Alex Grant, Bill Campbell, Alistair McLennan, John McDonald, Stuart 
Black, Campbell Slirnon, Gordon McGillivray, Mrs Jo Durno); Neil Sutherland (Moray, 
Badenoch and Strathspey Enterprise) also attended 

• The ESA concept and the Breadalbane Experience, by John Brown (SOAFD, Inverness), Neil 
Taylor (SNH, at that time NCCS) and Alison Grant (SNH, at that time CCS) 

• Environmentally Sensitive Fanning Options for the Integration of Traditional Farming in the 
Cairngorms Area, by Roy Dennis 

• How can Environmentally Friendly Farming be Economical? by Dr Alan Mowle (Ecological 
Advisory Service, The Scottish Office) 

• Red Deer and Sheep in the Montane Zone, by Dr Des Thompson (SNH, at that time NCCS) 

During the meeting the Working Party held an informal meeting with members of the local community in 
Tomintoul. It also visited farms at Fodderletter and in Badenoch and Strathspey. 

Eighth Meeting: 6 and 7 December 1991, Grantown on Spey: Productive Forestry 

• Productive Forestry, by Jim Atterson 
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8 Ecological and Archaeological Conservation in Productive Forests, by Tony Hinde (Forestry 
Commission) 

• Forestry and Conservation, by John Hunt 

8 The Small Roundwood Industry, by Douglas Lamont (Norbord Highland pic) 

• Homegrown Sawn Timber and its Utilisation, by Sandy Brownlie (President, UK Softwood 
Sawmillers Association) 

8 Forestry statistics, Benefits of Forestry, Incentives for Forestry, by Dr Jamie Williamson (SLF) 

8 Indicative Forestry Strategies, by Geoff Tudor (Grampian Regional Council) 

During the meeting the Working Party held an informal meeting with representatives of the local forestry 
industry. It also paid visits to BSW Sawmill, Boat of Garten, Dalraddy and Alvie Estates, Glen More Forest 
Park and Strathspey Estates to observe forestry practice and processing. 

Ninth Meeting: 17 and 18 January 1992, Kingussie: Community and Development Issues 

• The Planning System in Scotland, by Stewart Fulton (SOEnD) 

• Structure and Local Plans in Highland Region, by Howard Brindley and Mike Greaves 
(Highland Regional Council) 

• Structure and Local Plans in Grampian Region, by Allan Garvie (Grampian Regional Council), 
Michael McLoughlin (Gordon District Council) and James Orr (Moray District Council) 

• Local Plans in Perth and Kinross District, by John Freeman (Perth and Kinross District Council) 

• Quality Control and the Importance of Good Design in the Landscape, by George Mulvagh 
(Gillespies) 

• Economic Development, by Sandy Brady, Dick Ruane/Neil Sutherland (Moray, Badenoch and 
Strathspey Enterprise) and John Carnie (Grampian Enterprise) 

• Housing, by Coinneach Maclean (Scottish Homes) and Michael Hamilton (Housing Manager, 
Badenoch and Strathspey District Council) 

• Presentation of Local Issues by local councillors - 

Alistair McCook 



Marcus Humphrey 

Councillor Sandy Russell (Highland Region) 

Councillor Iain Glen (Highland Region) 

Councillor Basil Dunlop (Highland Region) 

Councillor Robert Hunter (Grampian Region) 

Councillor Mrs Pearl Paul (Grampian Region) 

Councillor John McGregor (Gordon District) 

Councillor Mrs Anna Scott (Moray District) 

• Community Consultation, by William Roe (CEI Consultants) 

During the meeting the Working Party held an informal meeting with representatives of the local 
communities in Badenoch and Strathspey. It also paid visits to sites of community and development interest 
in Newtonmore, Kingussie, Kincraig, Aviemore (including Dalfaber and the Aviemore Centre), 
Cambusmore, Boat of Garten and Cambridge. 
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Tenth Meeting: 21 and 22 February 1992, Aviemore and Cairngorm: Winter Sports 

8 The Management of Ski Areas, by Tom Paul and Tim Whittome (Cairngorm), Jim Petrie (the 
Leeht) and David Paterson (Caimwell) 

• Downhill Skiing as a Sport, by George Stewart (President, Scottish National Ski Council) 

• Ski Instruction, by Lorimer Gray (Honorary Secretary of the Association of Ski Schools of 
Great Britain) 

• The Government’s plans to revise the National Planning Policy Guideline on Skiing 
Development, by John Thomson (former Head of Planning Division, SOEnD) 

• Winter Sports, by Alan Blackshaw (SNH Board Member, Member of Scottish Sports Council, 
Chairman for Scottish National Ski Council) 

• Nordic Skiing as a Sport, by Jim Lowe (Nordic Chairman, Scottish National Ski Council) 

• Winter Mountaineering, by Bob Reid (President, Mountaineering Council of Scotland) 

8 Recreation and the Environment: presentations by - 

Walter Edgar (Glasgow University) 

Bill Brooker (North East Mountain Trust) 

Dr Des Thompson (SNH, at that time NCCS) 

• The Economic Contribution of Winter Sports, by Sandy Brady 

In the evening of 21 February the Working Party met members of the Save the Cairngorms Campaign to 
discuss the Campaign’s Manifesto for the Cairngorms which had been published that day. Those who 
attended were; Mike Scott (Chairman), Sally Moore and Pat Wells (Badenoch and Strathspey Conservation 
Group), Anne Macintyre (Scottish Wild Land Group), Nick Kemp and Bob Reid (Mountaineering Council of 
Scotland), Stewart Benn (RSPB) and Martin Mathers (WWF). 

Eleventh Meeting: 20 and 21 March 1992, Strathdon: Water Management, Integrated Land Use and 
Archaeology 



8 Water Quality in Highland Region, by Nigel Graham and Howard Brindley (Highland Regional 
Council) 

8 The Flooding of the River Spey, by Christopher Sprott (Robert H Cuthbertson and Partners) 

Conserving, Maintaining, and Improving Water Quality in the Cairngorms area, by Professor 
David Mackay (General Manager, North East River Purification Board) 

8 Conservation Interests in Freshwater in the Cairngorms area, by Dr Ian Jardine (SNH, at that 
time NCCS) 

8 Archaeology in the Cairngorms, by Dr Lesley Macinnes (Historic Scotland) 

8 Integrated Land Use and Landowners, by John Grant 

8 Integrated Land Management, by David Laird (North East Regional Chairman, SNH, at that 
time NCCS) 

Integrating land use activities at Glen Tanar Estate, by Michael Bruce, Glen Tanar Estate staff, 
and Ewen Cameron (NCCS Reserve Warden) 

8 Sustainable Land Management, by Roger Crofts (Chief Executive, SNH) 

During the meeting the Working Party held an informal meeting with members of the local community in 
Strathdon. It also visited and cliscussed sites of interest to integrated land use at Muir of Dinnet NNR and 
Glen Tanar Estate. 
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Twelfth meeting: 24 and 25 April 1992, Braemar: Access to the Countryside 

• Progress in the CCS Review of Access to the Scottish Countryside, by John Maekay (SNH) and 
Eric Langmuir 

• Access, Land Management and the Environment in Northern Europe, by Eric Baird 
(Countryside Ranger, Glen Tanar) 

• Access, Land Management and the Environment in the Cairngorms, by Gill Shirreffs, Eddie 
Martin and Richard Shirreffs (Cairngorm Club) 

Thirteenth meeting: 29 May 1992, Tomintoul: launch of Public Consultation Paper 

During this meeting the Working Party held a press conference at the Tomintoul Museum to launch 
the Public Consultation Paper. It also held a closed session to discuss its plans for the series of consultation 
meetings to discuss the Public Consultation Paper and agreed its responses to the draft Badenoch and 
Strathspey and Kincardine and Deeside Local Plans. 

Fourteenth meeting: 26 June 1992, Braemar: Administrative and Financial Mechanisms 

During this meeting the Working Party held its first discussions on the administrative and financial 
mechanisms necessary to deliver the report. Representatives of the Scottish Council of National Parks (Lady 
Glasgow, John Amott, Brian Parnell, Frank Bracewell and Jim McCarthy) gave a presentation on 
implementation mechanisms, which included a description by John Amott of the Edwards Reports, Fit for 
the Future. The Working Party also discussed the report on Development Opportunities in the Natural 
Environment , following a presentation by Howard Brindley (Highland Regional Council). 

Fifteenth meeting : 31 July/1 August 1992, Glenmore Lodge: Discussion of Consultation Process, 
Administrative and Financial Mechanisms and Designation Policy 

At this two day meeting the Working Party reviewed the series of meetings held during the 
consultation period on the Public Consultation Paper and the written responses received on the paper. It held 
a further discussion on the administrative and financial mechanisms necessary to deliver the Management 
Strategy. It also heard and discussed presentations by Dr Ian Jardine, Andrew Bachell and John Thomson (all 
SNH) on SNH’s policy on designations. 

Sixteenth meeting: 11 and 12 September 1992, Blair Atholl and Aviemore 

The main subjects of discussion at this meeting were the responses to the Public Consultation Paper 
and first drafts of the text of the final Report. The Woodland, Recreation, Planning and Community 
Development and Red Deer Sub-Groups reported back on their deliberations on the responses to the Public 
Consultation Paper within their areas of interest and their implications for the content of the final Report. Jim 
Hunter (SOAFD) made a presentation on the consultation papers issued by SOAFD on the Cairngorms 
Straths ESA and on the extension to the Breadalbane ESA. 

Seventeenth meeting: 2 and 3 October 1992, Ballater: Text of Final Report 

This was a drafting meeting at which a second draft of the final Report was discussed. The draft 
sections on economic and social development, housing and planning were discussed further at a special 
meeting held at Battleby on 16 October 1992. 

Eighteenth meeting: 9 November 1992, Braemar: Text of Final Report 

This was a drafting meeting, at which the text of the final Report was agreed. The Working Party also 
approved its responses to the Moray Draft Local Plan, the Grampian Region Draft Structure Plan and the 
SOAFD Consultation Paper on the Cairngorms Straths ESA. 
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Sub-Groups 

To assist its deliberation on a number of key issues the Working Party set up five sub groups. These were: 
Woodland Sub-Group 

The remit of the Woodland Sub-Group, established in September 1991, was to recommend proposals to the 
Working Party to maintain and extend the native woodland and the role of productive forestry in the area. It 
was also asked to address the interaction with other land uses, particularly red deer management; to consider 
the preparation of a deer/habitat database; and to comment on papers submitted to the Working Party on deer 
management. The sub-group membership was: 

Jim Atterson (Convener) 

Rawdon Goodier (Nature Conservation Assessor) 

Dick Youngson (Red Deer Commission) 

Louis Stewart (Red Deer Commission) 

Andrew Bradford (Scottish Landowners’ Federation) 

Dr Brian Staines (Institute of Terrestrial Ecology) 

Robin Callander (until February 1992) 

Assistance was also given in the later stages of the Group’s work by Dr Jamie Williamson. 

The sub-group worked closely with Richard Aspinal and David Miller of the Macaulay Land Use Research 
Institute to prepare data in graphic form showing the interaction between habitats, including woodland 
habitats, and red deer in the Central Cairngorms Area. Macaulay Land Use Research Institute organised on 
the Working Party’s behalf in July 1991 a seminar at which the role which a Geographic Information System 
could play in support of the Management Strategy was discussed. 

The sub-group prepared an interim report in May 1992, which has been available for public consultation in 
the Library, St Andrew’s House, Edinburgh. It revised this report to take account of the consultation 
responses and some of the work leading up to the final recommendations of the Working Party; this revised 
report has also been placed in the St Andrew’s House library. 

Recreation Sub-Group 

The remit of the Recreation Sub-Group, established in September 1991, was to report to the Working Party 
on the future recreational use of the Cairngorms and to identify options and make recommendations. The 
remit of the sub-group was initially limited to the mountains, but this was later extended to the low ground in 
order to ensure a consistent and integrated approach across the whole area. The sub-group membership was: 

Eric Langmuir (Convener) 

John Grant 

John Hunt 

Tom Paul 

John Mackay (SNH) 

Andy Anderson (Scottish Sports Council) 

Dr Des Thompson (SNH) 

The sub-group finalised its report in May 1992, and it was made available for public consultation in the 
Library, St Andrew’s House, Edinburgh. The sub-group subsequently met on a number of occasions to work 
on the Outdoor Recreation section of the final Report. 
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Agriculture Sub-Group 

The Agriculture Sub-Group, established in November 1991, was asked to work on behalf of the Working 
Party with other organisations, including the branches of the National Farmer’s Union, The Scottish Office 
Agriculture and Fisheries Department and SNH, to develop proposals for environmentally friendly farming 
in the Cairngorms Area. Its membership was: 

Roy Dennis (Convener) 

William Robertson 

John Brown (SOAFD) 

Dr Alan Mowle (Ecological Advisory Service, The Scottish Office) 

This sub-group did not prepare a special report, but instead contributed to the relevant sections of the Public 
Consultation Paper and the final Report and to other aspects of the Working Party’s work. 

Planning and Community Development Sub-Group 

This sub-group, established in January 1992, was asked by the Working Party to consider and report to it on 
key issues in the fields of planning, economic and social development and housing in the Cairngorms Area. 
Its membership was: 

Stewart Fulton (SOEnD, Convener) 

Sandy Brady 

John Duff 

Alistair McCook 

Dr Kenneth Taylor 

Howard Brindley (Plighland Regional Council) 

Allan Garvie (Grampian Regional Council) 

John Freeman (Perth and Kinross District) 

Assistance was given to the sub-group by officials from the North Region of Scottish Homes. 

The sub-group’s report, prepared in May 1992, was made available for public consultation in the Library, St 
Andrew’s House, Edinburgh. The sub-group subsequently met on a number of occasions to help prepare the 
relevant sections of the final Report. 

Red Deer Sub-Group 

The Red Deer Sub-Group was formed in August 1992 and was asked to prepare recommendations to the 
Working Party on the management of red deer in the Cairngorms Area. Its recommendations form the basis 
of the section on Red Deer (2.7) of the final report. Its membership was: 

John Duff (Convener) 

Roy Dennis 

Alwyne Farquharson 

John Grant 

John Hunt 

Louis Stewart (Reel Deer Commission) 

Dr Des Thompson (SNH) 

Dick Youngson (Red Deer Commission) substituted for Louis Stewart in the latter stages of the sub- 
group’s work. 
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Public Consultation 

During its life the Working Party held a series of meetings and other consultation exercises designed to 
enable the public to make a full contribution to the Working Party’s evolving thinking. The key elements 
were the publication of a Mission Statement and later a Public Consultation Paper, on which oral and written 
comments were made and carefully analysed; the holding of a series of meetings in the communities within 
the Cairngorms Area; and the holding of a range of meetings with interested public, private and voluntary 
sector organisations. The Working Party acknowledges the support given to it by The Scottish Office, 
Highland Regional Council, Grampian Regional Council and Highlands and Islands Enterprise in funding 
the costs of the community consultaton exercise. 

Mission Statement 

In July 1991 the Working Party published a Mission Statement which set out its aims and the issues it was 
addressing. Public comments were invited and a range of written and oral comments was received. A list of 
those who submitted written comments is attached to the copy of the Mission Statement placed in the 
Library, St Andrew’s House, Edinburgh and is reproduced on page 54 of the Public Consultation Paper. 

Community Consultation: Stage 1 

On behalf of the Working Party, CEI Consultants Limited undertook a community consultation exercise in 
the Cairngorms Area in the early months of 1992. The purpose of the consultations was to inform 
communities in and around the Cairngorms of the aims and activities of the Cairngorms Working Party, and 
to seek the views of local communities. Meetings were held in the following places: 





Number of 
people attending 


Aviemore (18 February 


40 


Ballater (26 February) 


31 


Blair Atholl (20 February) 


22 


Boat of Garten (11 February) 


46 


Braemar (17 February) 


26 


Carrbridge (12 February) 


17 


Coylumbridge (13 February) 


15 


Crathie (25 February) 


15 


Cromdale (19 February) 


6 


Dalwhinnie (2 March) 


13 


Grantown on Spey (10 February) 


26 


Kincraig (25 February) 


46 


Kingussie (11 February) 


37 


Laggan (3 March) 


30 


Nethybridge (18 February) 


35 


Newtonmore (4 March) 


22 


Strathdon (24 February) 


35 


Tomintoul (12 February) 


39 



Following these meetings, some of which were attended by members and technical assessors of the Working 
Party, CEI made a full report to the Working Party on the conduct and outcome of these meetings. CEI also 
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made recommendations concerning a further round of consultation with the local communities and the 
involvement of local communities in the implementation of the Management Strategy. The final report by 
CEI Consultants Ltd was placed for public consultation in the Library, St Andrew’s House, Edinburgh. 

Public Consultation Paper 

In May 1992 the Working Party published a Public Consultation Paper which set out the emerging proposals 
of the Working Party on the ingredients of a viable Management Strategy for the long term future of the 
Cairngorms Area. The Public Consultation Paper was designed to offer people a further opportunity to 
contribute to the emerging proposals for the future of the Cairngorms before the Working Party prepared its 
final Report to the Secretary of State. Some 3000 copies of the Public Consultation Paper and 5000 copies of 
a Summary were circulated free of charge. As well as inviting written comments, the Working Party also 
organised a further round of community meetings and a series of topic seminars to which individuals and 
organisations with specific interests were invited. 



Community Meetings 

CEI Consultants Ltd organised on behalf of the Working Party a second round of community meetings in 
June and early July 1992. At these meetings the main points in the Public Consultation Paper were explained 
and Working Party members answered questions from the floor. Each meeting was organised in conjunction 
with the community councils or associations and chaired by a member of those bodies. The meetings were 
held at the following locations: 



Aboyne (1 July 1992) 

Aviemore (10 June 1992) 

B allater and Crathie (22 June 1992) 

Blair Atholl (30 June 1992) 

Boat of Garten (1 1 June 1992) 

Braemar (25 June 1992) 

Cambridge and Dulnain Bridge (18 June 1992) 

Coylumbridge (22 June 1992) 

Grantown on Spey and Cromdale (23 June 1992) 

Kincraig (17 June 1992) 

Kingussie (24 June 1992) 

Laggan and Dalwhinnie (9 June 1992) 

Nethybridge (16 June 1992) 

Newtonmore (29 June 1992) 

Strathdon (8 June 1992) 

Tomintoul (15 June 1992) 

Before these meetings copies of the Public Consultation paper and the Summary were made available in the 
Area. 



Numbers of 
people attending 

46 

35 

16 

30 

25 

32 

25 

25 

22 

34 

35 
25 
30 
22 
18 
24 
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A report of these meetings was prepared by CEI Consultants Ltd and is available for public consultation in 
the Library, St Andrew’s House, Edinburgh. 

In addition the Chairman, Secretary and a technical assessor to the Working Party attended a meeting of 
Glenlivet Community Council on 30 July. 

Topic Seminars 

The Working Party organised 5 ‘topic seminars’ during the consultation period to which individuals and 
organisations with interests in the specific topic were invited. The purpose of these seminars was to allow for 
in-depth discussion on key aspects of the Public Consultation Paper. The Working Party invited independent 
chairmen to chair the seminars. Each seminar was addressed by Working Party members, who then 
participated in discussion. These seminars were: 

19 June Woodlands/Red Deer (Kingussie): 

Chair, Dr Jean Balfour CBE 

19 June Recreation (Aviemore): Chair, Alan Blackshaw OBE 

25 June Planning (Alford): Chair, Ronnie Cramond CBE 

(organised in conjunction with RTPI (Scotland): Grampian Chapter) 

26 June Nature Conservation and Landscape (Braemar): 

Chair, Professor Charles Gimingham OBE 
29 June Tourism (Tomintoul): Chair, Tom Band (Scottish Tourist Board) 

Notes of discussion at these meetings (with the exception of the Planning seminar, where no record was 
kept) are available for public consultation in the Library, New St Andrew’s House, Edinburgh. 

Written Responses 

More than 250 written responses to the Public Consultation Paper were received. These were carefully 
analysed by the Working Party and taken full account of in the preparation of the final Report. A summary of 
the responses was prepared for the Working Party by Rural Group of The Scottish Office Environment 
Department. This summary has been sent to all respondents to the Public Consultation Paper. It, along with 
copies of the responses, are available for public consultation in the Library, New St Andrew’s Elouse, 
Edinburgh. The summary and the copies of the responses available to the public do not contain the (few) 
responses where the respondent indicated a wish that they should not be made public. 

Further Meetings 

During the life of the Working Party, informal meetings were held with the local authorities and some of the 
public agencies concerned with the Area to discuss points relevant to these agencies and the emerging 
conclusions of the Working Party. A number of meetings was also held with private land managers, 
voluntary groups and other interested parties. Furthermore there was a broad range of contacts between 
Working Party members, technical assessors and outside individuals and bodies throughout the life of the 
Working Party. 

Seminar for Community Councils 

On 7 November 1992 the Working Party asked William Roe and Glenys Watt (Blake Stevenson, formerly 
CEI Consultants Ltd) to lead on its behalf a seminar for representatives of community councils in the Area to 
discuss how community councils might be involved in the future administration of the Cairngorms Area. 
During the seminar Magnus Magnusson gave a presentation on the emerging recommendations of the 
Working Party. The seminar was attended by some 20 representatives of community councils, some 10 
observers from local authorities and community groups and a number of Working Party members and 
technical assessors. A note of discussions at this seminar has been sent to all who attended and has been 
placed in the Library, New St Andrew’s House, Edinburgh. 
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ANNEX 4 

Conservation Designations 

A series of national conservation designations applies in the Cairngorms to give different levels of protection 
to specific features of conservation interest. This Annex describes these designations and their purpose, 

1. Nature Conservation Designations 

There are two statutory nature conservation designations in the Cairngorms: National Nature Reserve 
(NNR), and Site of Special Scientific Interest (SSSI). All National Nature Reserves are now also covered by 
SSSI designations. 

Wetlands of international importance - Ramsar sites - have also been identified. In addition, several of 
Scotland’s best habitats for endangered or migratory birds have been identified as current or prospective 
Special Protection Areas (SPA) under the European Communities Directive on the Conservation of Wild 
Birds. 

Within the next few years, additional safeguarding of important nature conservation sites will come into 
effect through the European Community Directive on the Conservation of Flora, Fauna and Habitats, which 
will create a new designation, Special Area Conservation (SAC). 

1.1 National Nature Reserves (NNR) 

NNRs are established under section 19 of the National Parks and Access to the Countryside Act 1949; 
their purpose is to achieve beneficial nature conservation management on a statutory basis. The first NNR to 
be declared in the UK was Beinn Eighe (1951). There are now 69 NNRs in Scotland, covering 112,288 
hectares, of which 32,000 hectares are owned by SNH. 

There are nine National Nature Reserves in the proposed Cairngorms Area: Abernethy, Caenlochan, 
Cairngorms, Craigellachie, Dell Wood, Dinnet Oakwood, Glen Tanar, Morrone Birkwood and Muir of 
Dinnet. 

Abernethy NNR (2,187 hectares) was declared in 1982 under a Nature Reserve Agreement with Mr 
Naylor; the land was subsequently purchased by the RSPB in 1988, The Reserve contains the upper section 
of the largest native pinewood in Scotland. The woodland retains good structural diversity and a range of 
woodland and heath land habitats. It is famous for its northern pinewood birds, including Scottish crossbill, 
crested tit, siskin and capercaillie. 

Caenlochan NNR (1,950 hectares) was established in stages between 1961 and 1992 by agreement 
with Invercauld, Tulchan and Airlie Estates, and by purchase (164 ha) from the Forestry Commission. The 
agreements with the Invercauld and Tulchan Estates lapsed in 1 986 and have not been renewed; but part of 
Tulchan Estate was acquired by Airlie Estates and is now subject to a new agreement. Caenlochan NNR is 
covered by the much larger area of the Caenlochan SSSI (5,043 ha). The Reserve is an uplands plateau, cliff 
and glen with a large number of nationally rare montane plants dependent on the presence of lime-rich rocks 
and serpentine outcrops and a relatively dry continental climate. The bird interest is notable for its range ol 
raptors and waders breeding on cliffs or on the plateau. 

Cairngorms NNR (28,949 hectares) was established in 1954, and was then larger than all the NNRs 
in England and Wales added together. Further extensions to the Reserve were made in 1962 (Glen Feshie), 
1966 (Glen Avon) and 1987 (Glen Feshie again). Only 12% of the Reserve is owned by SNH (generally 
speaking, the estates of Invereshie and Inshriach); the remainder of the Reserve, comprising portions of the 
estates of Rothiemurchus, Glen Feshie, Glen Avon (purchased by the RSPB in 1985) and Mar Lodge, is in 
private ownership, and is managed jointly by SNH and the landowners under Nature Reserve Agreements 
designed specifically to preserve and enhance the nature conservation interest. The Reserve contains about 
14 square kilometres of native pinewood, comprising much of Rothiemurchus and paits oi Glen Feshie, Mar 
Lodge, Inshriach and Invereshie. It also contains several high altitude lochs, including Loch Avon (730 m), 
Loch Einich (550 m) and the highest loch of any size in Scotland, Loch Loire an Lochain on Biaeiiach (990 
m). This NNR is the most important mountain conservation area in Britain, with extensive mountain heaths, 
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boulder fields, snowbeds and heather moorland. The range of pre-glacial and post-glacial landforms is 
outstanding. The boreal forest and arctic-alpine plant and animal communities are unique in the British Isles. 

Craigeilachie NNR (257 hectares) was declared in 1960 under a lease from Seafield Estates. It 
contains one of the largest areas of birch woodland in Strathspey, as well as open woodland rising to 518 m. 
The wood is renowned for its northern moths, and contains one of the few remaining breeding localities in 
Britain for the Kentish Glory. Annual visitor numbers to the Reserve, which lies on the other side of the A9 
from Aviemore, have dropped sharply in recent years, from 100,000 to only 30,000. 

Dell Wood NNR (266 hectares), adjacent to Abemethy, was purchased by the NCC in 1986. It 
contains one of the densest areas of high forest at Abemethy, and a large area of forest bog. 

Din net Oakwood NNR (20 hectares) was declared in 1966 under a Nature Reserve Agreement with 
Glen Tanar Estate. It is one of the few survi ving oakwoods in north-east Scotland. There is a varied field 
layer with a strong representation of northern species. 

Glen Tanar NNR (4,185 hectares) was declared in 1979 under a Nature Reserve Agreement with 
Glen Tanar Estate; 185 hectares were purchased by NCC. It is the most easterly and one of the largest 
surviving remnants of the native pine forest. Typical pinewood plants, birds and insects are present in 
profusion. Natural regeneration has been successful over wide areas of the Reserve, and the wood is 
extending on to parts of the adjacent moorland. Part of the Reserve has been designated as a strict Reserve 
Zone; the remainder is managed for sustainable timber production from native pine, and for sport shooting. 

Morrone Birkwood NNR (225 hectares) was declared in 1972 under a Nature Reserve Agreement 
with Mar Estate. It is a notable birchwood with a dense understorey of jumper. The wood contains calcareous 
flushes and mires and base-rich grassland. The flowering plants and moss-liverwort flora are very rich in 
local and rare species. 

Muir of Dinnet NNR (1,415 hectares) was designated in 1977, and encompasses a large part of 
Dinnet Estate, including the Bum o’ Vat area. Under a 25-year joint management agreement with NCC (now 
SNH) it is zoned into four principal category areas: agriculture, forestry, nature conservation and recreation. 
It contains a wide variety of habitats, including colonising birch and pine woodland, species-rich heather 
moorland, mires, open water and grassland. The Reserve is also noted for its glacial land forms, its insect and 
bird interest, and its archaeological features. 

1.2 Sites of Special Scientific Interest (SSSI) 

S SSI is a statutory designation applied to land of special biological or geological interest by the old 
NCC (now SNH). Originally dating back to the National Parks and Access to the Countryside Act 1949, 
further provisions to protect SSSIs were introduced by Parliament in the Wildlife and Countryside Act 1981. 
Under the 1981 Act the NCC’s statutory duty to notify land which in its opinion was of special scientific 
interest was confirmed. Despite perceptions to the contrary, the system is based on the voluntary principle, 
and in the vast majority of cases designation causes no conflict with the owners or occupiers of the land 
concerned. Following notification, owners and occupiers are required to consult with SNH over management 
proposals that might be considered likely to damage the special interest of the site, and in most cases consent 
is given. Where SNH objects, a management agreement might be put in place. 

There are now around 1,350 SSSIs in Scotland, some of them very large indeed, covering about 10% 
of the country’s land surface. About half of that 10% is covered by SSSI sites which were identified in the 
Nature Conservation Review (NCC, 1977) as being key sites (‘NCR sites’) to be safeguarded as part of a 
national series representing all major types of natural and semi-natural vegetation and their associated plants 
and animals. 

The Cairngorms Area comprises the following SSSIs: 

1 . Abemethy Forest 

2. ReinnA’Ghlo 

3. Caenlochan 

4. Cairngorms 

5. Drumochter Hills 
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6 , 

7. 

8 , 

9. 

10 . 
11 . 
12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 

36. 

37. 

38. 

39. 

40. 

41. 

42. 

43. 

44. 

45. 

46. 

47. 

48. 

49. 

50. 

51. 

52. 



Eastern Cairngorms 

North Rothiemurchus Pinewoods 

Northern Corries 

River Feshie 

River Spey/Insh Marshes 

Allt Mor 

Allt na Feithe Sheilich 
Alvie 

Ben Vrackie 
Bochel Wood 
Caimwell 
Coyles of Muick 
Craig Leek 
Craigellachie 
Craigendarroch 
Crathie Wood 
Creag Dhubh 
Creag nan Gamhainn 
Dinnet Oakwood 
Glas Tulaichean 
Glen Callater 
Glen Ey Gorge 
Glen Fender Meadows 
Glen Garry 
Glen Tanar 
Glen Tilt Woods 
Green Hill of Strathdon 
Inchrory 

Pass of Killiecrankie 
Kinveachy Forest 
Ladder Hills 
Loch Etteridge 
Loch Yaa 

Lower Strathavon Woodlands 
Monadhliath 
Morrone Birkwood 
Morven and Mullach Dubh 
Muir of Dinnet 
Pollagach Burn 
Red Craig 

S traloch Moraines Moraines 
Struan Wood. 

Fodderletter 
Dalnabo Quarry 
Loch Moraig 
Ardclune Atholl Meadow 
Blair Atholl Meadow 



1.3 Ramsar Sites 

Wetlands of International Importance are designated under the Ramsar Convention (1971) which was 
ratified by the UK government in 1976. This designation, which is applied only to existing SSSIs, commits 
the government actively to promote the conservation of these sites. There are eighteen Ramsar sites in 
Scotland today. 

Five Cairngorms lochs of arctic-alpine character were designated as one site under the Ramsar 
Convention in 1981: it comprises Loch Avon, Loch Einich, Loch Etchachan, Loch Coire an Lochain and 
Lochan Uaine. 
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1.4 Special Protection Areas (SPA) 

The European Communities Directive on the Conservation of Wild Birds (the ‘Birds Directive’) lays 
upon member states an obligation to ensure the survival and reproduction of certain scarce or endangered 
species of birds. Seventeen sites have already been designated in Scotland. Even where a proposed site has 
yet to be formally classified, member states are required to safeguard the interests of the species concerned 
as if the site had already been designated. 

SPA status for the Cairngorms is currently under consideration by the Secretary of State for Scotland. 
The NCC has proposed the designation of five SPAs in the Cairngorms Area. These are at Abernethy; 
Caenlochan; the Cairngorms (comprising the combined areas of the Cairngorms, Eastern Cairngorms, 

North Rothiemurchus Pinewoods and Northern Comes SSSIs); Loch Insh/Spey Marshes; Glen Tanar and 
Drumochter Hills. The Abernethy SPA was designated by the Secretary of State in April 1990: the other 
proposed sites are currently under consideration by the Secretary of State. A number of other SSSIs in the 
Area may be considered suitable for SPA designation. 

Under Article 4 of the Birds Directive, the Government is required to take appropriate steps to avoid 
pollution or deterioration of habitats, or any significant disturbances affecting important bird populations. 
Planning applications to which SNH objects, but for which the planning authority is minded to issue 
planning consent, are likely to be called in by the Secretary of State for determination. 

1.5 Special Areas Conservation (SAC) 

The European Community Directive on the Conservation of Flora, Fauna and Habitats (the ‘Habitats 
and Species Directive’) was agreed by the Environment Council of the EC in December, 1991. It requires 
member states to designate Special Areas Conservation (SAC) for habitats and non-bird species of 
Community importance. In the UK, prospective SACs will be drawn largely from existing SSSI/NNRs 
(primarily from NCR sites); SPAs under the Birds Directive are expected eventually to complement SACs as 
part of a European network of specially protected sites to be called Natura 2000. The Habitats Directive will 
in all probability require new primary legislation within the next two year's; SACs are required to be in place 
within the next twelve years. 

With the adoption of the Habitats and Species Directive a single regime will apply in both SACs and 
SPAs. Member States should establish priorities for the conservation of the environmental quality of 
individual sites and implement necessary measures (including, if need be, appropriate management plans). 
They should also take all appropriate steps to avoid deterioration of the habitat and to protect the species 
there from damage or disturbance. Any development proposal likely to have a significant effect on either the 
SPA or the SAC must be subject to an environmental assessment, and may only be allowed for an imperative 
reason of overriding public interest, including any of a social or economic nature. 

2. Landscape Designation 
National Scenic Areas 

In Scotland the principal landscape designation is National Scenic Area (NSA), which enables landscapes of 
outstanding quality to be designated by the Secretary of State (following advice from the Countryside 
Commission for Scotland, now SNH) under section 262C of the Town and Country Planning Act (Scotland) 
1972. There are 40 NSAs in Scotland, covering just over 1 million hectares (13% of the land area of 
Scotland, including several of the high mountain areas). Following designation there requires to be 
consultation with SNH (formerly CCS) on six categories of development applications under the planning 
legislation. Where a local authority proposes to issue planning consent against SNH advice, the Secretary of 
State is required to determine the outcome. NSAs sometimes overlap with NNRs and other designations, 
especially in the Highlands; the NSA series includes 50% of the total SSSI series by area. 

The Cairngorms NSA, which was designated in 1980 (1981 for the part in Highland Region), covers the 
core area of the Cairngorms montane zone, including the Allt Mor SSSI, the Cairngorms NNR, the Eastern 
Cairngorms SSSI, the North Rothiemurchus Pinewoods SSSI and the Northern Corries SSSI. It extends from 
Glen Feshie in the west to Glen Builg in the east and from Pityoulish and Ryvoan in the north to the Geldie 
Bum in the south, and covers the principal summits of the Cairngorms plateau (Cairn Gorm, Ben Macdui, 
Cairn Toul and Braeriach). It also includes the Glen More Forest Park as well as parts of the Highlands and 
Islands Enterprise (HIE) Cairngorms Estate. 
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On its eastern boundary the Cairngorms NSA joins with the Deeside and Lochnagar NSA (40,100 
hectares), which is mainly in Grampian Region except for land in Tayside Region at the head of the Angus 
Glens. This NSA straddles the valley of the Dee from White Bridge to just short of Ballater, and from the 
Dee it extends south over Ballochbuie Forest and Lochnagar to the head of Glen Is la and Glen Doll. Most of 
this land is in private ownership, mainly Invercauld and Balmoral Estates, but there is Forest Enterprise 
ownership in Glen Doll. 

These two co-joining NSAs have much in common, characterised by open and spacious landforms (both 
moorland and high barren plateaux) which are cleft by steep-sided and glacially carved glens and rocky 
conies. Each contains important remnant pinewoods which add texture to the moorland vegetation and the 
granitic soils and rock outcrops. Upper Deeside is embellished by the handsome buildings and policy 
grounds of three of the finest sporting estates in Scotland, a cultural landscape of great importance. 
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ANNEX § 

World Heritage Site Listing 

The Cairngorms appeared in an indicative list prepared by the World Conservation Union (IUCN) in 1980 
which showed sites which might qualify for World Heritage Site status on the basis of their natural qualities. 
In November 1990 the Government announced that, on the advice of the then Nature Conservancy Council 
and the Countryside Commission for Scotland, it planned to nominate the Cairngorms to be a World 
Heritage Site of Natural Importance once the Cairngorms Working Party had completed its report and its 
recommendations had been considered by Government. Notice of this intention was communicated to the 
World Heritage Committee of UNESCO, and to the World Conservation Union. 

World Heritage Site listing alone would not confer upon the Area any additional level of protection. Nor 
would it impose any additional restraints on owners or occupiers other than whatever statutory designations 
might already be in place. Its value is basically that of an international accolade. There are only two such 
World Heritage Sites of Natural Importance in Britain at present - the St Kilda archipelago, and The Giant’s 
Causeway (County Antrim). 

To be accepted by UNESCO, any site must fulfil at least one of four criteria. It must: 

a. be an outstanding example representing the major stages of the earth’s evolutionary history; 

b. be an outstanding example of sufficient size to represent significant self-perpetuating geological 
processes, biological evolution, or man’s interaction with his natural environment; 

c. contain superlative natural phenomena, formations or features, or areas of exceptional natural 
beauty; 

d. contain the foremost natural habitats where threatened species of animals or plants of 
outstanding universal value can survive. 

In its communication to UNESCO concerning the Cairngorms, The Scottish Office wrote: “The Cairngorms 
Mountains are of international importance because of the history of their evolution, the diversity of the 
species and habitats and the outstanding landscape values.” 

Any case must also satisfy requirements regarding the mechanisms and prescriptions planned or in place to 
ensure the future integrity of the natural values of the site. The Management Strategy and administrative 
mechanisms for the Cairngorms Area recommended by the Working Party have taken this into account: the 
IUCN will be looking at the effectiveness of the management regime for safeguarding and enhancing the 
natural heritage values of the proposed site. The World Heritage Committee may reject a nomination if it is 
not satisfied that a site will be adequately protected, or it may make recommendations for its further 
protection. The Government will make its judgement on the validity of the proposed Management Strategy 
before preparing the case for submission for definitive World Heritage Site listing. 

The precise area of the proposed World Heritage Site is not a matter for the Working Party to consider. It 
does not have to encompass the same area as the boundaries for the administrative structure or other 
domestic conservation designations. Indeed, in all probability, it would concentrate on those areas where the 
nature conservation interest is at its highest. 

It will be the task of SNH to assist the Government in preparing the detailed scientific case for any 
nomination, and to advise the Government on the boundaries for the site. It is worth noting that the original 
proposal for World Heritage Site listing, submitted to The Scottish Office in October 1987 jointly by the 
Natme Conservancy Council (Scottish HQ) and the Countryside Commission for Scotland, encompassed the 
Cairngorms National Scenic Area (which includes the Cairngorms NNR, the Eastern Cairngorms and the 

Northern Conies SSSIs) along with the River Spey/Insh Marshes and Abemethy Forest SSSis adjoining the 
northern boundary of the NS A. 
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PROPOSED STRUCTURE OF PARTNERSHIP: FORMAL LINKS 
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ANNEX |J A POLICY DIRECTIVE 



ANNEX ||8 

Structure of the Partnership: Resource Implications 

We envisage that the Partnership will need its own funding for a number of core functions. These will 
include: the holding of Board meetings and other meetings involving Board Members, including 
remuneration and expenses; the salaries and expenses of Partnership staff; professional advice; 
accommodation and services; a core budget for research and consultancy work; and publicity. We see no 
need to give detailed costings at this stage in advance of the preparatory work that will be needed, but 
suggest that the following types of expenditure will be required: 

i. Board Meetings and Board Member Expenses 

Board meetings may be held bi-monthly. There will also be a need for the Chairman, Deputy 
Chairman and Board Members to attend meetings outwith the regular cycle. We envisage that Board 
Members should receive appropriate remuneration for their time spent on Partnership business. 

ii. Partnership Staff 

We envisage a Partnershipstaff consisting of a Director of senior grade, at least 5 professional staff 
(including an ecologist experienced in monitoring and data analysis, a countryside recreation adviser/ ranger 
coordinator, a land management adviser, a planner and a community liaison officer), a Board Secretary/ 
Finance Manager and appropriate administrative support. There will also be a need for professional advice, 
including legal and economic advice. The staff will also need appropriate offices and office equipment, 
including computers capable of handling GIS information. 

iii. Advisory Committees 

We do not envisage the members of advisory committees being paid. Nevertheless there will be costs 
involved in organising the regular meetings of the 5 advisory committees. 

iv. Core Research and Consultancy Work 

In the same way as we envisage the programmes on the ground being delivered by the partner bodies 
rather than the Partnership itself, the partner bodies will also be expected to make the significant 
contributions to the research and consultancy work which the Management Strategy will imply. Nevertheless 
we see a need for a core research and consultancy budget to be deployed by the Partnership itself, to be used 
in support of the coordination of monitoring to be undertaken by the Partnership and to support, in 
conjunction with Partner bodies, consultancy projects which are central to the Partnership’s functions. 
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ANNEX J 

Summary of existing and proposed financial mechanisms 

Public finance is available to business and the community in the Cairngorms Area from several sources, as 
listed below. We recommend that these grants be deployed as appropriate in support of the Management 
Strategy and enhanced or adjusted where necessary to ensure the success of the Strategy. 

Local authorities 

Local authorities provide a wide range of local government services and infrastructure to the local 
communities. Specific mechanisms include: 

® countryside project work, including facilities, car parks, footpath creation and maintenance 

• financial assistance for businesses and industry 

• community development projects, including rural shop schemes and village halls 

• repair and improvement grants, including listed buildings. 

Highlands and Islands Enterprise and Moray, Badenoch and Strathspey Enterprise : 

• grants, loans and equity to development projects in manufacturing and services, tourism and 
land and fisheries 

• workshops, factory space, offices and serviced land for lease or sale at market rates 

• Enterprise allowance scheme: financial allowances for unemployed persons to establish 
themselves in business 

• skills training grants to businesses 

• youth training and employment training schemes 

• contributions towards the cost of approved marketing programmewhich would not otherwise be 
undertaken 

• assistance to tourism businesses for the production of promotional literature 

• business advisory services 

• assistance towards feasibility studies and product development 

• rural enterprise programme (see SOAFD, below) 

• environmental renewal programme contributions to projects to remove dereliction and carry out 
local environmental enhancement 

• social development grants to support local community action in social, community and cultural 
projects. 

They also administer vocational programmes in the Area. 

Scottish Enterprise, Grampian Enterprise and Scottish Enterprise Tayside have similar functions to HIE 
and Moray, Badenoch and Strathspey Enterprise, but do not have a social remit, 

Scottish Natural Heritage 

• grants to local authorities, private bodies, voluntary bodies and individuals for natural heritage 
projects 

• grants for countryside ranger services 

• management agreements under section 49 A of the Countryside (Scotland) Act 1 967 
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s management agreements (under section 15 of the Countryside Act 1968) in respect of SSSIs 

• national nature reserve agreements. 

Scottish Office Agriculture and Fisheries Department 

• hill livestock compensatory allowances 

• sheep annual premium 

8 stickler cow premium 

• farm and conservation grant scheme 

• farm woodland premium scheme (note: Woodland Grant Scheme approval is a prerequisite) 

• environmentally sensitive area payments 

• rural enterprise programme (in HIE area: implemented by Moray, Badenoch and Strathspey 
Enterprise). 

Forestry Commission ( through the Forestry Authority ) 

8 woodland grants scheme 

• establishment grants 

• management grants 

• special management grant (for woods of special environmental value) 

• native pinewood grant 

• community woodland supplement. 

Scottish Homes 

• various grants and loans to encourage property ownership and properties for rent. 

Historic Scotland 

• grants for the care of archaeological monuments and historic buildings. 

Scottish Sports Council 

• grants for national and specialist facilities (excellence and performance) 

• incentive funding scheme, for clubs and organisations, local sports councils, etc. 

Sports and Arts Foundation 

• grants for athletic sports facilities, clubs, organisations and charitable trusts. 

Scottish Tourist Board (outwith the HIE area) 

• capital expenditure grants to tourism projects, especially visitor attractions. 

The Natural Environment Research Council and other research bodies provide: 

• grants for scientific research into ecological change. 

Taxation Incentives 

A number of incentive schemes is available under taxation legislation which can be used to promote the 
Strategy. The most important is conditional exemption from inheritance tax for the management of heritage 
land in an appropriate manner (see 4.6. 6.6, above). 
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European Community 

• support is available in the HIE Area under the European Regional Development Fund for 
projects in certain fields, including infrastructure, tourism and the environment. 

• The Environment Financial Instrument (LIFE) will provide from 1993 grants for certain 
categories of environmental projects, including sustainable development, habitats and nature 
protection, environmental services and education, training and information. 
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SUMMARY OF KEY RECOMMENDATIONS AND PROPOSED IMPLEMENTATION MECHANISMS 



Recommendation 



How 



Who 



Resource 

Implications 



Priority 



Timescale 



Note: This summary deals with the detailed recommendations in Parts 2 and 4 of the Report. The recommendations in Part 1 (for guiding principles) and Part 3 (on Area and Zonation) should apply 
to all relevant bodies and be implemented through incorporation in all relevant plans and programmes. 

Part 2: The Requirements of a Management Strategy 

2. 1 The Mountains 



2.1(a) 

(para. 

2. 1.3.4.) 



2.1(b) 

(para. 

2. 1.3.6) 



2.1(c) 

(para. 

2. 1.3.7) 



2.1(d) 

(para. 

2. 1.3.8) 



2.1(e) 
(para. 
2 . 1 . 3 . 9 ) 



Printed image 





i. Deer and sheep numbers in 
the montane zone must be 
reduced to, and maintained at, 
a level which permits the 
vegetation to recover. 


i. see 2.5: 

Agriculture and 2.7: 
Red Deer 


i. Land managers in 
conjunction with 
SOAFD, RDC, SNH 


i. see 2.5 and 
2.7 


High 


Early start on 
an experimental 
basis. 


ii. A coherent data base and 
monitoring system is required. 


ii. Research and 
monitoring 


ii. SNH, RDC, SOAFD, 
coordinated by 
Partnership 


ii. see 
4.2. 1.2-5 


High 


Immediate and 
ongoing. 


Appropriate surveys should be 
set in hand to augment data 
about visitors and activities. 


Effectively planned 
and coordinated 
visitor surveys (see 
2.12: Tourism) 


STB, ATBs, SNH, HIE, 
LECs, local 
authorities 
coordinated by 
Partnership - 
Consultation with 
land managers 


Significant and 
ongoing 
financial outlay 
plus staff 
analysis 


High 


Planning to 
start early: 
surveys to be 
regularly 
repeated. 


Visitors’ dogs should be on a 
lead at all times in the 
montane zone, and should not be 
taken into NNRs during the bird 
breeding season. 


i. Advice/education, 
including sensitive 
signs and use of 
ranger service. If 
needed, consideration 
of use of byelaws on 
NNRs at later stage 


Rangers/land 
managers. 
Partnership, SNH 


Mainly staff 
time 


Medium 


In first 5 years. 


i. There should be a general 
presumption against new cairns, 
signs, huts or bridges in the 
central montane zone ... in the 
rest of the Area each case 
should be judged on its merits. 


i. Management 
Action, through 
development plans, 
planning control, 
advice and 
information 


Planning authorities, 
land managers, SNH, 
Partnership (advised 
by Advisory Committee 
on Recreation) 


Staff time 


Medium 


In first 2 years 


ii. Existing artefacts/ 
features should be reviewed in 
close consultation with all 
interest groups involved. 

A substantial and continuing 
programme of footpath repair 


Review, 
public advice, 
promotion 

- See 2. 1 3 Outdoor 
Recreation 


Partnership to 
coordinate, input 
from Advisory 
Committee on 
Recreation. 


Staff time 


Medium 


Ongoing, to 
begin within 
first 2 years. 



should be conducted throughout 

the Cairngorms Area. 
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Recommendation 



2.1(f) 

(para. 

2.1.3.12) 



Management measures should seek 
to take pressure of mountain 
bikes off the high ground (see 
also 2.13: Outdoor Recreation). 



2.1(g) 

(para. 

2.1.3.13) 



i. No new high level tracks 
should be formed or constructed 
in the central montane zone; 
there should be a presumption 
against their construction 
elsewhere. 

ii. Existing vehicle tracks 
which are obtrusive or 
penetrate into the central 
montane zone and are not 
essential for deer management 
should be closed and restored 
following consultation with 
others. 



2.1(h) 

(para. 

2.1.3.14) 



The use of wheel or tracked 
vehicles should be discouraged 
except for essential estate 
work such as deer control. 



2.1(i) 

(para. 

2.1.3.15) 



The Partnership should develop 
strategies for particular 
predator species ... (see also 
2.2: Woodlands) 



2.10 

(para. 

2.1.3.16) 



The existing research programme 
into the impact of airborne 
pollution ... should be 
intensified. 



How 


Who 


Resource 

Implications 


Priority 


Timescale 


Monitoring, 
advice/promotion, 
provision of 
facilities on lower 
ground. 


Partnership to 
coordinate, rangers 
and others to 
implement on ground 


Mainly staff 
time 


Medium 


Ongoing, to 
begin within 
first 2 years. 


Planning control 


Planning authorities, 
Partnership and SNH 
to advise 


Staff time 


High 


To be 

incorporated in 
plans within 
first year. 


Research on 
restoration 

Management Agreements 


Land managers in 
conjunction with SNH, 
Partnership to advise 


Finance for 
research 
staff/advisory 
time. If 

appropriate some 
financial 
support for 
restoration 
work. 


Medium 


Research to 
begin in first 
2 years. If 
practical, 
restoration work 
to begin within 
5 years. 


Advice/education/peer 
group pressure. 

Management 

Agreements 


Land management 
Partnership 

Land managers with 
SNH 


Staff time 

Possible small 
financial cost 


High 

Medium 


Ongoing, to 
begin in first 
year. If 
necessary, 
depending on 
results of 
advice. 


Research, followed by 
consultation and 
implementation 


Partnership and SNH, 
in conjunction with 
land managers, SOAFD, 
Forestry Authority, 
Forest Enterprise. 


Staff time 


Medium 


Widening of 
research base 
and widespread 
implementation 

of some measures 
within 2 years. 


Coordinated Research 
and Monitoring 


SNH, NERC, RPBs in 
conjunction with land 
managers, coordinated 
by Partnership. 


Staff time/ 
finance for 
contracts 


High 


Coordinated 
action to begin 
in first year. 
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Recommendation How 



2.2 Woodland 



2.2(a) 


Extensive regeneration of the 


Targeting of 


(para. 


native Caledonian Forest 


existing, refined and 


2.2. 1.5) 


(including woodland, scrub. 


enhanced woodland 




understorey vegetation and 


grants, advisory 




clear areas), should be 


services on siting 




undertaken, especially in 2 new 


and design, coupled 




large forests, the Forest of 


with effective 




Strathspey and the Forest of 


grazing control (see 




Mar. 


2.7: Red Deer) 



2.2(b) 

(para. 

2.2.1.11) 


Archaeological considerations 
should be taken into account in 
forest siting and design. 


Preparation of Survey 
Base 


2.2(c) 

(para. 

2.2.2.1) 


Proposals should be developed 
to reward woodland owners for 
non-intervention management of 
mature woodland. 


Research, special 
management grants for 
non-intervention 
management 


2.2(d) 
(paras. 
2.2.1.2 and 

12.2.3) 


Timber harvesting should remain 
as compatible as possible with 
the natural heritage and 
aesthetic interest of the Area. 


Planning, development 
and implementation of 
sensitive harvesting 
methods 



Who 


Resource 

Implications 


Priority 


Timescale 


Forestry Authority, 


Forestry grant. 


High, especially 


Safeguarding of 


SNH, working closely 


Staff time for 


safeguarding of 


remnants to be 


with Partnership, 


advisory 


existing forest 


intensified in 


RDC, land managers, 


services. SNH 


remnants 


year 1 . Forest 


local authorities, 


Management 




planning to 


Enterprise bodies 


Agreements 




begin in year 1 



for 100 year 
development, 
with selected 
demonstration 
projects in 
year 2 and full 
implementation 
in year 3 on a 
staged basis, 
with focus in 
early years on 
priority areas 
within the two 
Forests. 



Historic Scotland 


Staff time 


Medium 


To begin in 
year 2 or as 
required for 
Woodland Grant 
Scheme 
application. 


Forestry Authority 


Staff time, 
grants 


Medium 


To begin by 
year 2. 


Forestry Authority 
with land managers, 
with advice from SNH, 


Staff time in 
planning phase 


High 


To begin in 
first year. 


Partnership 


Special 

Management 

Grants 


Medium 


To be available 
by year 4. 
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Recommendation 


How 


2.2(e) 

(para. 

9 9 2 4) 


Local communities should be 
encouraged and enabled to 
become involved in the 
development of community 
woodlands ... the Community 
Woods supplement should be 
extended to include the 
conversion of existing woods 
for community nse. 


i. Close cooperation 
with communities, 
land managers 

ii. Change in grant 
conditions 


2.2(f) 

(para. 

22 . 2 . 5 ) 


There is great potential for 
the restoration of native 
woodland managed by Forest 
Enterprise. 


Through Management 
Plans (already 
begun) 


2.2(g) 

(para. 

2.23.5) 


The introduction of improved 
means of support for native 
woodland regeneration in the 
Cairngorms should be 
considered. 


Research 


2.2(h) 

(para. 

2.23.6) 


There should be improved means 
of support for native woodland 
regeneration ... including a 

Woodland Stewardship Scheme to 
encourage the allocation of 
unfenced areas to the natural 
regeneration of semi-natural 
type woodland. 


Through review of 
Woodland Grant 
Scheme 


2.2(i) 

(para. 

2.23.8) 


Forest owners should be given 
every encouragement to manage 
populations of species which 
are pests to their neighbours. 


See 2.1(j) 


2.2(j) 

(para. 

2.23.8) 


The Partnership should seek 
ways of extending (crofter 
forestry type) arrangements to 
tenants. 


Research/advice to 
Government 


2.20c) 

(para. 

2.23.9) 


The Local Enterprise Companies 
should examine employment 
opportunities (in processing of 
forest produce). 


Research, training, 
incentives 



Who 


Resource 

Implications 


Priority 


Timescale 


i. Partnership, 
Forestry Authority 

ii. Forestry 
Authority 


Community Woods 
Supplement. 
Assistance for 
Purchase of 
Community Woods. 
Special 
Management 
Grant 


Medium 


i. Consultation 
to begin in 
Year 1. 

Implementation 
by year 4. 

ii. By year 2. 


Forest Enterprise, 
advised by 
Partnership, SNH 


Yes 


High 


To be 

intensified from 
year 1. 


Forestry Authority 


Staff time, 
followed by 
possible 
financial 
implications 


High 


Early 


Forestry Authority, 
advice from SNH 


Yes 


High 


By year 1. 



Partnership with 
Forestry Authority, 
SOAFD 


Staff time 


Medium 


Advice to 
Government by 
year 3 


Enterprise bodies 


Studies, 
training and 
business grants 


Medium 


Studies to begin 
by year 2 
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2.3 

2.3(a) 
(para. 
2.3 .2.4) 



2.3(b) 

(para. 

2.S.2.4) 



2.3(c) 

(para. 

2.3.3.3) 



2.3(d) 

(para. 

2.3.4.1-4) 



Recommendation 

Moorland 


How 


Who 


Resource 

Implications 


Priority 


Timescale 


The Management Strategy should 
include an indicative zoning 
for moorland, including: 

i. the retention of distinctive 
heather moorland, especially in 
the eastern Cairngorms. 

ii. woodland and scrub 
regeneration, especially on 
NNRs. 


Survey 


SNH, Partnership, 
SOAFD, Forestry 
Authority, planning 
authorities; advice 
from land managers, 
Game Conservancy, 
ITE, Macaulay Land 
Use Research 
Institute 


Finance for 
survey/staff 
time. 


Medium 


Early 


Moorland areas not primarily 
managed as grouse moors, 
especially on some NNRs, should 
shift towards native scrub and 
woodland mosaics. 


Survey (see 2.3.a); 
Management 
Agreements/Grant aid 
to regulate grazing 


SNH, land managers, 
SOAFD, Forestry 
Authority 


Staff time, 
finance. 


Medium 


Seek 

implementation 
of Management 
Agreements by 
year 5 


Special attention should be 


Research, 


Partnership, SNH, 


Staff time, 


Medium (focus on 


Monitoring and 


devoted to promoting good 


encouragement, advice 


SOAFD, also advice 


financial 


eastern Cairngorms 


Advisory' 


heather management in 
appropriate areas. 


and support to land 
managers 


from Game 
Conservancy 


resources for 
research and 
monitoring, 
effectively 
targeted 
financial 
support through 
grant aid 
(ensuring that 
other grant 
schemes do not 
work to 
exacerbate 
problems) 


in early years) 


mechanisms in 
place by Year 3, 
if needed 
financial 
support by 
Year 5. 


The peatlands of the Cairngorms 
i. need careful management. 


i. Research, 
monitoring, advice 


SNH, SOAFD, planning 
authorities, 

Partnership in 
conjunction with 
landowners 


Staff time, cost 
of advisory 
publications. 


Medium 


Early and 
ongoing. 


ii. Further extraction on an 
industrial scale would not be 

desirable. 


ii. Planning 
Control. 


Planning authorities, 
advice from SNH, 
Partnership 


Staff time 


Medium 


Early and 
ongoing. 


iii. Moor “gripping” 
(drainage) should cease. 


iii. Advice 


SNH, SOAFD with land 
managers 


Staff time 


Medium 


Early and 
ongoing. 
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Recommendation 


How 


Who 


Resource 

Implications 


Priority 


Timescale 


2.4 


The Valleys 












2.4(a) 
(para. 
2.4.3. 3) 


We welcome establishment of 
Highland Birchwoods initiative 
and would like to see it 
promoted and extended to the 
whole area. 


Promotion of benefits 
from multi purpose 
management of 
Birchwoods 


Forestry Authority, 
HIE, Highland 
Regional Council, 
local authorities in 
Grampian and Tayside, 
SE, LECs, SNH 


Advice, targeted 
grant aid 


Medium 


Already underway 
in Highland Region - 
be expanded by 
year5. 


2.3(b) 

(para. 

2.4.4.3) 


SNH should take the lead in 
compiling a comprehensive 
wildlife inventory of the 
valley zone. 


Survey 


SNH, with local 
authorities, local 
communities, land 
managers, voluntary 
bodies. Partnership 


Staff resources 


Medium 


Under way by 

year 2. 

Completed by 
Year 10. 


2.5 


Agriculture 












2.5(a) 

(para. 

2.5.2.3) 


We recommend that the needs of 
the special heritage qualities 
of the Area are fully 
recognised in the levels of 
financial support for farmers 
in die Cairngorms Straths ESA. 


Setting appropriate 
levels of grant and 
adjusting them as 
appropriate in the 
light of experience 


SOAFD, advised by SNH 

and Historic 

Scotland 


Financial and 
staff resources 


Medium 


1993 and later 
updates. 


2.5. (b) 
(para. 
2.5 .2.4) 


Provision must be made to 
extend payments for 
environmental management of 
stock outside the ESA area 
where the heather moorland is 
under threat and can be 
enhanced. 


Providing 
supplementary 
hectarage payments in 
return for grazing 
plans for sensitive 
areas and 

ensuring that existing 
grants do not 
exacerbate problem 


SNH in conjunction 
with SOAFD 


Financial and 
staff resources 


Medium, with 
focus on montane 
zone 


Montane zone by 
year 2, 
elsewhere by 
Year 4 


2.5(c) 

(para. 

2.5.2.5) 


We recommend that other 
measures are taken by the 
Partnership to ensure that 
farmers (outwith the ESA) can 


Through demonstration 
projects, and 2.5(b) 
then by extending ESA 
at first review 


SOAFD, SNH, LECs, 
Historic Scotland 
with Partnership 


Financial and 
staff resources 


Medium 


Demonstration 
projects by 
year 2, review 
in year 5? 



play a part in the development 
and implementation of the 
Management Strategy. 
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Recommendation 



Priority 



Timescale 



2.5(d) We want to see ... much closer 

(para. cooperation between the farming 

2.5. 3. 3) community and the tourism 

industry, especially in the 
provision of walker access, 
recreational enjoyment and 
visitor accommodation. 



2.5(e) To make the most of the 

(para. opportunities offered by ESA 

2.5.4, 1) designation, demonstration 

exercises, sound advice and 
positive incentives should be 
offered to encourage farmers to 
participate fully in the 
scheme. 



2.5(f) We recommend that appropriate 

(para. training opportunities in 

2.5.4. 1) sustainable management are made 

available to the agricultural 
community. 



2.6 Water 

2.6(a) A central theme for the 

(para. Management Strategy must be the 

2.6. 1.1) maintenance and safeguarding of 

the high quality of fresh water 
through sound integrated land 
management and the provision of 
an appropriate administrative 



How 


Who 


Resource 

Implications 


i. Active 


i. Tourism industry. 


Financial and 


encouragement for 


ATBs, LECs, SNH, 


staff resources 


diversification 


SOAFD (REP) 
coordinated by 
Partnership 




ii. Provision of 


ii. Farmers with 


Staff time, 


access facilities. 


LECs, ATBs, SOAFD, 


grants. 


Construction of 


SNH, local 




footpaths with 


authorities. 




fencing and 


coordinated by 




maintenance 


Partnership 




- Active 


- SOAFD, assisted by 


Staff time 


encouragement to 


Partnership, SNH, 




farmers to 


FWAG, SAC, Historic 




participate in 
scheme 

- Open days at 
representative farms 
to demonstrate areas 
of conservation, 
historic and 
landscape value and 
necessary protection 
measures 

- Ensuring best 
advice to farmers in 
drawing up 
conservation plans 


Scotland 




Provision of training 


SNH, Historic 


Staff time. 


courses, inclusion of 


Scotland, LECs, 


provision of 


environmental 


Agricultural Training 


materials, 


components in regular 


Board, SAC, FWAG 


grants to attend 


training 


with SOAFD and 
Partnership 


courses. 



Incorporation of 


Partnership with 


Staff time. 


water quality 


RPBs, local 


appropriate 


objectives in 


authorities. District 


financial 


Strategy and 


Salmon Fishery 


incentives where 


operational plans 


Boards, SNH, SOAFD, 


required 



Forestry Authority, 
Forest Enterprise, 
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Medium 



Medium 



High 



Medium 



High 



Early start, 
gathering 
momentum by 
year 3. 



Early start and 
ongoing. 



1993 and ongoing 



Early and 
ongoing 



Early and 
ongoing 
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Recommendation 


How 


2.6(b) 

(para. 

2 . 6 . 22 ) 


Careful monitoring is required 
(of the impact of recreational 
pursuits on water) to obviate 
the threat of incremental 
deterioration. 


Research, monitoring 
analysis 


2.6(c) 
(para. 
2.6.3. 1) 


It is vital that both public 
and private sector sewage 
operations work to the highest 
standards. 


Prioritised 

investment in capital 
and maintenance, 
effective monitoring 
and feedback 


2.6(d) 

(para. 

2.6.3.6) 


i. Resources must be made 
available to establish a solid 
and reliable integrated data 
base on water quality, with 
particular emphasis on threat 
of increasing acidification and 
eutrophication. 


i. Monitoring, 
analysis, effective 
communication 




ii. In the event of acidity 
rising to levels at which fish 
or aquatic life is threatened 
these must be intervention to 
alleviate the problem. 


ii. Regulation 


2.6(e) 
(para. 
2.6.4. 1) 


A thorough investigation of 
alternatives to water 
abstraction (from the River 
Dee), including storage to 
cover seasonal shortage, should 
be undertaken. 


Study, followed by 
action 


2.6.(f) 
(para. 
2.6.5. 1) 


Any large scale engineering 
works must be undertaken only 
with full awareness of their 
hydrological and environmental 
implications and must seek to 
balance social, economic and 
natural heritage interests. 


Environmental 
assessment before 
action, followed by 
monitoring 



Who 


Resource 

Implications 


Priority 


Timescale 


Land and water 


Staff time. 


Medium 


Introduced by 


managers, RPBs, SNH, 


finance for 




Year 2, ongoing. 


Partnership, 


research/ 






recreational users 


monitoring 

expenses 






Regional Councils 


Very substantial 


Medium 


Early and 


regulated by RPBs, 
advised by District 
Salmon Fishery 
Boards, Partnership 






ongoing 


i. RPBs, advised by 


i. Staff time, 


High 


Early and 


SNH, Regional 


finance for 




ongoing 


Councils, 


monitoring/ 






Partnership, District 


analysis 






Salmon Fishery 


expenses 






Boards, Forestry 
Authority, SOAFD, 
land managers 
ii. RPBs 


Staff time 


High 


If necessary. 


Regional Authorities, 


Study - mainly 


Medium 


Study completed 


advised by RPBs, 


staff time. 




by year 2. 


Partnership 


Resource 
implications of 
action could be 
substantial in 
financial terms. 






Land managers, 
Regional Councils, 
advised by SNH, 
Partnership, RPBs, 
District Salmon 
Fishery Boards, 
SOAFD 


Staff advice 


High 


Ongoing when 
works proposed 
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2.7 

2.7(a) 
(para. 
2.7. 6.2) 



2.7(b) 
(para. 
2.7.7. 3) 



2.7(c) 

(para. 

2.7.7.4) 



2.7(d) 
(para. 
2,1.1 A) 



Recommendation 



Red Deer 

In the priority areas for the 
Forests of Strathspey and Mar 
and the central montane zone 
the primary objective must be 
to reduce deer numbers to a 
level compatible with the 
natural heritage interest. 
Elsewhere a more gradual 
approach to population 
reduction would safeguard 
estate economics and local 
employment during the 
transitional period. 



We recommend the immediate 
establishment of a network of 
monitoring sites throughout the 
Cairngorms. 



We propose (there should be) 
counts of deer at different 
seasons at least every five 
years with an ideal target of 
counts every year. 

There is an urgent need for a 
deer database to match deer 
numbers against habitats 
(bringing together 2.7(b) and 
2.7(c)) to recommend the 
measures required to reduce 
deer pressure in each area. 



How 



Who 



Resource Priority Timescale 

Implications 



- Everywhere - 


Land managers. Deer 


Advice - mainly 


advice, monitoring. 


Management Groups, 


staff time 


cooperation with deer 


RDC, SNH, Forestry 




managers to achieve 


Authority, 


Monitoring - 


culling levels 


coordinated by 


staff time and 


required 

- Special incentives 


Partnership 


financial 

expenses 


targeted to priority 




Financial 


areas in early years 
(Woodland 
Stewardship Scheme, 
Management 
Agreements, 
Inheritance tax 
relief). In rest of 
Area incentives 
should be given in 
the early years where 
there is a direct 
connection with deer 
management in the 
priority areas 




Incentives 


Vegetation monitoring 


SNH, NERC, RDC in 


Very 


at carefully chosen 


conjunction with Deer 


substantial; 


representative sites 


Management Groups, 


staff time, 




Partnership, land 


monitoring, 




managers. Forestry 
Authority 


equipment 


Extension of present 


RDC, Deer Management 


Very substantial 


count system 


Group, land managers 


staff time 



High 



High 



High 



From year 1 , 
ongoing 



From year 1 , 
ongoing. 



From year 1 , 
ongoing. 



Creation, maintenance 
of database and 
analysis 



RDC, SMH, Deer Staff time and High 

Management Groups, necessary 

land managers, equipment 

coordinated by 

Partnership 



From year 1, 
ongoing 
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Recommendation 


How 


Who 


Resource 

Implications 


Priority 


Timescale 


2.7(e) 
(para. 
2.7.B.4 and 
5) 


We recommend that the long term 
management objective for the 
entire Cairngorms Area should 
be to achieve continuing 
natural regeneration without 
fencing by a reduction of deer 
numbers ... for the time being, 
however, we recognise that 
fencing will be necessary to 
protect (certain) woodland 
remnants when local 
circumstances so dictate. 


Effective 

communication of 
2.7(d), backed up by 
incentives where 
necessary 


RDC, SNH, Forestry 
Authority, Deer 
Management Group, 
land managers, 
coordinated by 
Partnership 


See 2.7(a) 


High 


Early, ongoing 
and long term. 


2.7(f) 

(para. 

2.7.S.7) 


Feeding practices should be 
carefully assessed and agreed 
as part of the overall 
management plans for estates. 


Monitoring and 
discussion/agreement 
with land managers 


RDC, SNH, land 
managers, Partnership 


Staff time 


Medium 


Assessment to 
begin in year 1 : 
discussions on 
analysis/ 
conclusion to 
follow. 


2.7(g) 

(para. 

2 . 133 } 


Within the Forest of Strathspey 
we recommend that the level and 
type of culling of deer be 
linked to the achievement of 
successful regeneration of the 
Forest. 


- Management of 
small herds of deer 
for stalking/ 
sporting purposes 

- In Central sector 
existing cull should 
continue and be 


Land managers, 
Speyside Deer 
Management Groups, 
RDC, SNH, Forestry 
Authority, 
coordinated by 
Partnership 


See 2.7(a) 


High 


Planning in 
year 1, 

implementation 
by year 3. 

programme over 

30 years, with 
assessment at 
10 years. 



increased if 
necessary to achieve 
woodland regeneration 
to 600 m contour 

- In western sector 
reduction of 
wintering density of 
stags and hinds by 
culling/opening of 
more low ground and 
disturbance 
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Recommenda tion 


How 


2.7(h) 


Within the Forest of Mar area 


- Culling and 


(para. 


we recommend initially that in 


disturbance over 


2.7.9.4) 


a joint experiment with Mar 


5 year period, 




Lodge Estate and Invercauld 


followed by review, 




Estate, deer numbers should be 


with possibility of 




substantially reduced without 


returning/resorting 




the use of fencing to levels 


to rotational fencing 




where the Quoich forest starts 


if the experiment 




to regenerate up to the 
treeline. If successful we 


fails 




recommend that over time the 


- If experiment is 




entire north Deeside forest 


successful repeat in 




should have deer numbers 
reduced in this fashion to 
encourage natural regeneration. 


other areas 



2.76) 


There should be a reduction in 


Culling and 


(para. 


deer (and sheep) numbers over 


disturbance of deer 


2.7. 9.5) 


moorland to levels where there 


(For sheep see 2.5: 




is moorland regeneration. 


Agriculture) 



2.70 


We are in general agreement 


Amendment to Deer 


(para. 

2.7.10.1) 


with the principle that the RDC 
should be empowered to take 
action to protect the natural 
heritage provided that 
sufficient checks and 
safeguards are involved. 


(Scotland) Act 1959 


2.7(k) 


We recommend that the Secretary 


(Probably) Amendment 


(para. 


of State should consider how 


to Deer (Scotland) 


2.7.10.2) 


special powers can be provided 
to effect local culls out of 
season. 


Act 1959 



Who 

Land managers. East 
Grampian Deer 
Management Group 
(with West Grampian/ 
Tayside DMG), SNH, 
Forestry Authority 


Resource 

Implications 

See 2.7(a) 


Priority 

High 


Timescale 

Planning in 
year 1, 

implementation 
by year 2. 

- review of 
Quoich 
experiment at 
5 years. 








- overall review 
at 10 years. 








- whole 

programme long 
term. 


Land managers, Deer 
Management Groups, 
RDC, SNH, coordinated 
by Partnership 


See 2.7(a) 


Medium 


Within 3-5 years 
stop heather 
loss. 

Widespread 
regeneration 
within 10 years. 


Parliament, Secretary 
of State: then RDC on 
advice of SNH, 
Partnership with Deer 
Management Groups 


Staff time for 
RDC, 

Parliamentary 
Draughtsman, 
Scottish Office 


Medium 


By year5. 


Parliament/Secretary 
of State: then Deer 
Management Group with 
RDC, SNH, Partnership 


Staff time for 
RDC, 

Parliamentary 
Draughtsman, 
Scottish Office 


High 


Eariy. 
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Recommenda don 


How 


Who 


Resource 

Implications 


Priority 


Timescale 


2.8 


Landscape 












2.8(a) 
(para. 
2.8. 1.5) 


Any prescriptions for 
protection and enhancement of 
die natural heritage involving 
multiple land use must 
recognise the impact they will 
have on (the) sense of 
naturalness and seek to 
mitigate it. 


- Incorporation of 
siting and design 
objectives into 
development, 
operational and 
management plans 

- Landscape 
assessment on siting 
and design as part of 
proposals for grant 
and managements 
agreements 


Land managers, SNH, 
Forestry Authority, 
planning authorities, 
Partnership 


Staff time for 

advisory 

services 


High 


Early and 
ongoing. 


2.8(b) 

(para. 

2.8.3.2) 


There is a need for more 
coherence and style and sense 
of identity in the provision of 
countryside infrastructure. 


Agreement on 
slandards/replacement 
of items which do not 
meet standards 


Local authorities, 
SNH, coordination by 
Partnership 


Staff time, new 
investment 


Medium 


Agreement on 
standards by 
year 2, 

replacement by 
year 10. 


2.8(c) 

(para. 

2.S.3.2) 


We recognise the importance of 
the built fabric in landscape 
appreciation and make 
recommendations in 2.16: 
Planning. 


See 2.16: Planning 










2.8(d) 
(para. 
2.8.3 .3) 


We believe that the NSA 
designation should be subsumed 
into the NHA designation we are 
proposing which should seek to 
maintain and enhance the 
landscape characteristics of 
the area as part of an 
integrated Management Strategy. 


Through the NHA 
Designation process. 
Management Strategy, 
Development Plans, 
Operational Plans and 
Management Agreements 


SNH, planning 

authorities. 

Partnership 


Staff time, 
advisory 
services, 
possible 
specific grants 


High 


By time of NHA 
designation and 
ongoing. 


2.9 


Cultural Heritage 










•» 


2.9(a) 
(para. 
2.9. 1.7) 


(The culture of the local 
people should be fostered and 
revived), including ... the 
Gaelic tradition, traditional 
music, sport and dance, local 
history. 


Though action by 
local communities, 
supported by public 
institutions 


Local communities, 
education 
authorities, HIE, 
Historic Scotland, 
LECs, library 
services; Partnership 
to advise 


Mainly people’s 
time, some 
financial 
backing e.g. 
equipment for 
music teaching. 


Medium 


Ongoing. 
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2.9(b) 
(para. 
2.9. 1.8) 


Recommen dation 

We recommend that local 
communities be helped to 
develop informal local heritage 
plans 


How 

Local community 
action, support by 
official advisors 


Who 

Local communities in 
conjunction with land 
managers. Partnership, 
local authorities, 

SNH 


Resource 

Implications 

Peoples’ time, 
staff time 


Priority 

Medium 


Timescale 

Ongoing from 
year 1 . 


2.9(c) 

(para. 

2.9.2.6) 


There is a pressing need to 
survey the Area to record 
archaeological and historic 
features. 


Survey 


Historic Scotland/ 
Royal Commission on 
the Ancient and 
Historical Monuments 
of Scotland, in 
conjunction with 
Partnership 


Staff time 


Medium 


Advice during 
planning phase 
of forests (see 2.2) 
and ESA (see 
2.5); survey 
completed by 
year 1 0. 


2.9(d) 

(para. 

2.9.2.9) 


We recommend that Historic 
Scotland, as a constituent 
member of the Cairngorms 
Partnership, make special funds 
available for the protection, 
management and interpretation 
of the architectural, 
historical and archaeological 
resource commensurate with the 
overall environmental quality 
and needs of the Cairngorms 
Area. 


Grants 


Historic Scotland 
advised by 
Partnership 


Financial, staff 
time 


Medium 


Planning in 
year 1, in place 
in year 2. 


2.9(e) 

(para. 

2.9.2.10) 


We recommend that all 
management plans and agreements 
aim to conserve both the 
cultural and natural heritage 
interests and, where 
appropriate, provide for their 
interpretation. 


By inclusion of 
cultural elements in 
management plans 


Historic Scotland in 
conjunction with land 
managers, SNH, 
Partnership, Forestry 
Authority, local 
authorities 


Financial, staff 
time 


Medium/High 


Ongoing. 


2.10 


Nature Conservation 












2.10(a) 

(para. 

2.10.1.3) 


Ensuring the maintenance and 
enhancement of the mosaic of 
habitats ... and their ecotones ... 
creates the best guarantee of 
long term security for the 
biodiversity of the Cairngorms 
Area. 


Effective planning as 
part of Management 
Strategy and 
implementation of 
agreed objectives 


Partnership, SNH, 
planning authorities, 
SOAFD, Forestry 
Authority, Historic 
Scotland, land 
managers, local 
communities 


Staff time, 

financial 

support 


High 


In plan by 
year 1, 
consistently 
monitored and 
assessed. 
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Recommendati on 


How 


2.10(b) 

(para. 

2.10.3.9) 


We recommend that SNH should 
review, as a matter of urgency, 
the compatibility of management 
practices on existing 
designated sites with the 
overall Management Strategy for 
the Cairngorms Area. 


Review, leading to 
possible changes in 
Management Plans 


2.10(c) 

(para. 

2.10.4.4) 


A species strategy should be 
developed to monitor and 
safeguard an agreed list of 
endangered species of plants 
and animals (both vertebrate 
and invertebrate). 


Development of 
species strategy, 
incorporation into 
Management Strategy, 
plans 


2.10(d) 

(para. 

2.10.4.5) 


Conservation work should be 
based on sound scientific 
knowledge and research and best 
practice, with local people and 
bodies doing much of the work. 


Advice, education, 
public support 


2.11 


Environmental Education 




2.11(a) 

(para. 

2.11.3) 


We recommend that the schools 
in the Cairngorms Area develop 
wherever possible environmental 
education into their curricular 
and other activities. 


Decisions by 
teachers, pupils, 
advice, provision of 
opportunities, 
materials 


2.11(b) 

(para. 

2.11.4) 


There should be an effective 
environmental component in 
further education and 
vocational training courses for 
jobs in the Cairngorms Area 


Curricular changes 



Who 


Resource 

Implications 


Priority 


Timescale 


SNH 


Staff time 


High 


Early. 


SNH, NERC, scientific 
community, in 
consultation with 
Partnership 


Staff time 


High 


Strategy 
developed and 
agreed by 
year 4, then 
ongoing. 


Local communities, 
land managers, 
voluntary' 

organisations, SNH, 
Partnership, local 
authorities 


People’s time, 
grant aid 
support 


High 


Early and 
ongoing. 


Education 
authorities, schools, 
advice from SNH, 
voluntary 

organisations, ranger 
service, Partnership 


People’s time, 
some financial 
implications. 


High 


Early and 
ongoing. 


Higher and further 
education 
institutions and 
grant aiding bodies, 
SCOTVEC, industry 
lead bodies, LECs, 
monitored by 
Partnership 


Some, mainly 
staff time 


High 


Effective and 
comprehensive by 
year 5. 
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Recommendation 



Priority 



Timescale 



2, 1 1 (c) We consider it essential that 

(para. environmental education is 

2. 1 1 .5) promoted in the communities 

throughout the Cairngorms Area. 



2. 1 1 (d) The provision of environmental 

(para. education through 

2. 1 1 .6) interpretative measures for 

visitors to the Cairngorms Area 
is (an) important priority. 



2. 1 1 (e) Full account should be taken 

(para. of the recommendations of the 

2.11.7) Secretary of State’s Working 

Group on Environmental 
Education in delivering the 
Management Strategy. 



How 


Who 


Resource 

Implications 


i. Through public 


i. Local 


Staff time, 


support to 


communities, 


grants 


environmental 


community groups, 




initiatives by 


voluntary 




community groups and 


organisations, with 




voluntary 


local authorities. 




organisations 


ranger service, SNH, 
Forestry Authority, 




ii. By informing 
local communities 


Partnership 




about environmental 


ii. Partnership and 




impacts, and 


Partner bodies, with 




communication with 
them on the 
Management Strategy 
and its 

implementation 


Community Forum 




i. By making 


i. Rangers, ATBs, 


i. Largely 


information about 


Scottish Tourist 


staff time 


environmental impacts 


Board, local 




readily available to 


authorities, SNH, 




visitors 


HIE, LECs, Scottish 
Sports Council 




ii. Developing 


ii. Visitor 


ii. Grants 


further environmental 


attractions, 




provision in visitor 


assistance from local 




attractions 


authorities, LECs, 
SNH, Scottish Tourist 
Board, HIE, 
Partnership 




iii. Including 


iii. Scottish 


iii. Mainly 


environmental 


Tourist Board, ATBs, 


staff time 


education in 


HIE, LECs, Scottish 




information and 


Sports Council, local 




training courses 


authorities, SNH, 




aimed at potential 
visitors to the Area 


Partnership 




i. Incorporation of 


Partnership and 


Staff time 


relevant 


Partner bodies 





recommendations into 
Management Strategy, 
operational plans 



ii. Pilot projects 
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High 



High 



High 



Medium 



Early and 
ongoing 



Early and 
ongoing. 



Early and 
ongoing. 



Early and 
ongoing. 



Years 1-5. 





Recommendation 


How 


Who 


Resource 

Implications 


Priority 


Timescale 


2.12 


Tourism 












2.12(a) 

(para. 

2.12.2.2) 


We recommend that existing 
interpretation strategies in 
Grampian and Highland 
Perthshire should be 
coordinated and integrated with 
the proposed interpretation 
strategy for the HIE area. 


Coordinated action 


HIE, LECs, local 
authorities, ATBs, 
Scottish Tourist 
Board, SNH, oversight 
by Partnership 


Staff time 


Medium 


Early. 


2.12(b) 

(para. 

2.12.2.7) 


We recommend that it should be 
part of the Partnership’s 
function to coordinate 
(interpretation) and to oversee 
standards. 


Coordination, 

oversight 


Partnership with 
Partner bodies 


Staff time 


Medium 


Early and 
ongoing. 


2.12(c) 

(para. 

2.12.3.5 


We recommend that an early and 
continuing priority for the 
Partnership must be to bring 
together the area tourist 
boards, LECs, local authorities 
and other relevant bodies to 
create detailed proposals for a 
coherent tourism development 
strategy for the Area in line 
with the key principles of the 
Management Strategy. 


Development of agreed 
strategy, including 
proposals for tourism 
management and 
development, followed 
by implementation 
using advice, 
incentives, 
conditions of grant 
aid 


Partnership, with 
Partner bodies 


Staff time, 
resources for 
implementation. 


High 


Early and 
ongoing. 


2.12(d) 

(para. 

2.12.3.12) 


There should be a coordinated 
and consistent policy for 
lay-bys, parking places and 
signposting throughout the 
Area. 


Development of 
agreed policy, 
followed by 
implementation 


Partnership with 
local authorities, 
Scottish Office Roads 
Directorate, STB, 

ATBs, HIE, LECs, SNH 


Staff time, 
followed by 
resources for 
implementation 


Medium 


Policy agreed by 
year 2, full 
implementation 
by year 10. 


2.12(e) 

(para. 

2.12.4.1 


The Management Strategy must 
seek to keep visitor numbers in 
balance with the capacity of 
different parts of the Area 
including the principle that access 
to sensitive areas should not 
be promoted. 


See 1 2(c) above and 
1 2(f) below 
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Timescale 





Recommendation 


How 


Who 


Resource 

Implications 


Priority 


2.12(f) 


The collection of baseline data 


Surveys, analysis, 


Partnership to 


Cost of surveys 


High 


(para. 

2.12.4.2) 


on patterns and impacts of 
visitor use of the Area must be 
a priority task for the 
Partnership and the bodies 
which constitute it. 


appropriate 
adjustment of 
strategy, 
policies/plans 


coordinate; resources 
from STB, HIE, LECs, 
local authorities, 

SNH. Role for ranger 
service 


and staff time 




2.12(g) 

(para. 

2.12.5.2) 

2.13 


The Scottish Tourist Board’s 
proposal for a Tourism 
Management Scheme at Cairngorm 
... should be considered by the 
Partnership at an early stage 
to assess the benefits such as 
a scheme could bring as a means 
of implementing our proposals 
for that part of the Area. 

Outdoor Recreation 


Study 


Partnership, with 
LEC, ATBs, HIE, 
Scottish Tourist 
Board, local 
authorities, SNH 


Staff time 


Medium 


2.13(a) 


Appropriate recreational 


Effective planning 


Forestry Authority, 


Staff time. 


High 


(para. 

2.12.3.3) 


facilities (in woodland) should 
be provided for a range of 
recreational pursuits ... 
including a network of 
footpaths. 


and coordination of 
planning, use of 
grant aid 


local authorities, 
Forest Enterprise, 
SNH, Scottish Sports 
Council, land 
Managers, coordinated 
by Partnership 


grants 




2.13(b) 

(para. 

2.13.3.5) 


A primarily native forest 
suitable for recreation should 
be created across the whole of 
tire Glen More basin. 


Restructuring of 
woodland, natural 
regeneration (see 
2.2), provision of 
recreational 
facilities 


Forest Enterprise and 
neighbouring land 
owners in 
consultation with 
Partnership 


Substantial 


High 


2.13(c) 


It will be important to make 


Information 


Local authorities, 


Staff time. 


High 


(para. 


local walks accessible to the 


provision, 


LECs, SNH, ATBs, 


some financial 


2.13.4.1) 


public. 


signposting, 
sensitively located 
car parks 


Forestry Authority, 
Forest Enterprise, 
land managers, ranger 
service, coordinated 
by Partnership. 


resources 





Early and 
ongoing. 



By year 3 



Early and 
ongoing. 



Begin in year 2, 
phase in over 
medium term. 



Early and 
ongoing. 
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Recommendation 



2.13(d) 

(para, 

2.13.5.1) 



A major programme of investment 
in path management is needed, 
including a commitment to 
long-term maintenance. 



2.13(e) 

(para. 

2.13.6.1) 



Places in the montane area 
which attract concentrations of 
wild campers ... should be 
monitored. 



2.13(f) 

(para. 

2.13.7.8/9) 



It is vital that (the ski 
areas) achieve the highest 
standards of development and 
management in keeping with the 
natural environment. In 
conjunction with the relevant 
authorities the ski companies 
should take all practicable 
steps to prevent their 
activities having adverse 
impact on the rest of the 
Cairngorms Area. 



2.13(g) 

(para. 

2.13.8.2) 



i. Watersports require to 

be managed in a way which is 
compatible with conservation 
and other land management 
interests in either loch or 
river. 

ii. Better access for the 
public to river and loch edge 
should be provided. 



How 


Who 


Resource 

Implications 


Priority 


Timescale 


Financial investment 
in path maintenance, 
monitoring of 
impacts 


SNH, LECs, other 
Partner bodies, land 
managers, coordinated 
by Partnership. 


Very 

substantial 


High 


Planning and 
experimental 
implementation 
in Year 1, full 
implementation 
in year 2, 
ongoing 
throughout life 
on Strategy. 


Regular visits. 
Promotion of Code of 
Practice. Biological 
health samples 


Rangers, land 
managers in 
conjunction with 
local authorities, 
SNH and Partnership 


Staff time 


Medium 


Ongoing. 


i. Continnuing 
rehabilitation of 
damaged areas 

ii. Environmental 
assessment as part of 
development plans for 
ski areas 


Ski Areas, in 
conjunction with HIE, 
LECs, STB, local 
authorities, Scottish 
Sports Council, SNH, 
Partnership 


Private and 
public sources 
for study/ 
investment 


High 


Environmental 
assessment: in 
year 1. 

Investment plan 
agreed by 
year 3 for 
Cairngorm: 
year 5 at other 
sites. 


iii. Investment in 
better, more 
environmentally 
sensitive equipment 










iv. Monitoring 










i. Promotion of 
codes of practice. 
Monitoring of impact 

ii. Negotiation/ 
discussion with 
riparian owners 


i. Governing bodies 
of sport, 

Partnership, local 
authorities, SSC, 
SNH, ATBs, site and 
land managers. 

ii. Local 

authorities, SNH with 
Partnership 


Staff time, 
publication 

Negotiation, 
some investment 


Medium 

Medium 


Early. 

Medium term. 
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Recommenda tion 


How 


Who 


Resource 

Implications 


Priority 


2.13(h) 


i. There should be safe off- 


i. Survey, followed 


Local authorities, 


Staff time, 


Medium 


(para. 


road provision for cycling on 


by provision of 


SSC, SNH, ATBs, LECs, 


publication 


2.13.8.3) 


tracks in woodland and open 
country outwith the montane 
zone. 


information, advice, 
and construction of 
cycling routes 


governing bodies, 
land managers, 
coordinated by 
Partnership. 


costs, 

investment 

costs. 






ii. Off-road cycling on high 
mountain terrain ... must be 
discouraged. 


ii. Discussion with 

cycle hire companies, 

signposting, 

education/ 

information, 

monitoring 


Ranger service. 
Partnership, land 
managers 


Mainly staff 
time 


High 




iii. every effort should be 
made to ensure that cycling on 
the minor road network ... is 
an enjoyable and safe 
experience. 


iii. Provision of 

appropriate 

facilities 


Roads authorities. 
Partnership 


Capital 

investment 


Low 


2.13(i) 

(paras. 

2.13.8.4 

and 

2.13.9.2) 


Recreational low flying ... is 
inappropriate over the central 
montane zone. The central 
montane zone is not an 
appropriate location for 
non-essential helicopter use. 


Advice, monitoring, 
planning control for 
commercial ventures, 
legislation change if 
prove necessary 


Civil Aviation 
Authority in 
consultation with 
Partnership 


Staff time 


Medium 


2.130 

(para. 

2.13.10.3) 


The trend towards reduced use 
of the sensitive high ground 
for training should continue; 
organised groups should only 
make use of the mountain core 
where its particular attributes 
are essential for training or 
education needs. 


Advice/liaison with 
user groups. 
Dispersal to other 
areas. Planning 
restraints on new 
centres 


Partnership, local 
authorities, Scottish 
Sports Council, MOD, 
with user groups 


Staff time 


Medium 


2.13(k) 


We can best ensure that 


i. Promotion of 


i. Partnership, SNH, 


Staff time, 


High 


(para. 

2.13.11.2) 


continued (recreational) use of 
the Area does not lead to 
further deterioration of its 
value through the informed 
consent and cooperation of .. 
visitors and .. promotion of a 
strong ethic of care. 


codes of practice for 
Cairngorms as a whole 
and for individual 
activities 

ii. Environmental 
Education for 
visitors, both actual 
and potential 

iii. Monitoring and 
evaluation 


Scottish Sports 
Council, governing 
bodies, other user 
groups 

ii. See 2. 11 and 
2.12 

iii. Partnership, 
SNH, Scottish Sports 


publicity 
Staff time 


High 



Council 
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Timescale 
Medium term. 



Early and 
ongoing. 



Medium Term. 



Early study and 
advice, 
subsequent 
monitoring. 



Early and 
ongoing. 



Early and 

ongoing. 



Early and 
ongoing. 
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Recommendation 


How 


Who 


Resource 

Implications 


Priority 


Timescale 


2.13(1) 

(para. 

2.13.12.2) 


The best solution to the 
problem (of disturbance by 
walkers and dogs to land 
management interests) lies in 


Advice/dialogue 
Up to date 

information provision 


Partnership with land 
managers; ranger 
service; Partnership 
with ATBs 


Staff time 


High 


Early and 
ongoing. 




better communication and 
increased mutual comprehension 
between land manager and 
visitor.. 


Effective 

interpretation 

strategy 










2.13(m) 

(para. 

2.13.14.1) 


We propose an expanded ranger 
sendee to promote greater 
understanding, responsible 
enjoyment of and appreciation 
of the Area’s special qualities 
and to carry out other work 
which would assist in caring 
for the natural heritage. 


Greatly increased and 
targeted availability 
of grant aid 

- Review of grant aid 
level to reflect 
importance of area / 
functions of rangers 


Partnership, SNH, 
local authorities, 
LECs, HIE, with STB 


High financial 
implications 

Considerable 
staff time 


High 


Year 1 and 
ongoing. 






- Coordinated 
standard setting, 
training 














- Training in ranger 
work for local 
people 










2.13(n) 

(para. 

2.13.15.1) 

2.13(o) 

(para. 

2.13.16.8) 


We endorse in principle the 
concept of the long walk-in. 

The options for reducing 
impacts on the mountains which 
arise from the easy access 
through Glen More should be 
kept under regular periodic 
review. 


Review short access 
roads for 
opportunities 
- Consideration of 
commissioning study 
of opportunities to 
improve visitor 
experience in Glen 
More and 

environmental impact 


Partnership, Roads 
Authorities, land 
managers 

Cairngorm Chairlift 
Company, HIE, 
Partnership, LEG, 
SNH, planning 
authorities, land 
managers possibly 
with STB, ATBs (see 


Staff time, some 
investment 

Cost of study, 
then costs of 
implementation. 


Medium 

Medium 


Medium term. 

Consideration of 
whether to 
commission study 
by Year 2. 



also 2.12(g)) 



- If study proceeds, 
agreed follow up 
action 

- Subsequent 
monitoring, review 
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Recommendation 


How 


Who 


Resource 

Implications 


Priority 


Timescale 


2.14 


Economic and Social Development 












2.14(a) 


We recommend that the ASH 


Through project 


Local authorities, 


Grants, possible 


High 


Early and 


(para. 


proposals (for Development 


assessment. 


LECs, HIE, SE, with 


private 




ongoing. 


2.14.1.11) 


Opportunities in the Natural 


development and 


Partnership, SNH: 


investment 








Environment) be pursued ... 


implementation 


possible support from 










where they have relevance 




EC under LIFE 










throughout the Cairngorms Area. 




programme 








2.14(b) 


The overall Management Strategy 


- Promoting small - 


LECs, HIE, SE, local 


Advisory 


High 


Early and 


(para. 


should seek to promote 


scale business 


authorities, 


services. 




ongoing. 


2.14.2.1) 


additional employment 


capitalising on 


Partnership, land 


grants, 






opportunities in sectors of the 


natural resources of 


managers. 


investment in 








rural economy (other than 


Area 


entrepreneurs. 


infrastructure 








tourism). 


- Provision of 
additional employment 
opportunities in land 
management, natural 
heritage management, 
recreation 


businesses 












management 

- Effective 
development of 
advanced data 
communications 
network throughout 
Area 

- Decentralisation 
of service provision 










2.14(c) 


We believe that the provision 


- Authoritative 


LECs, district 


Cost of study. 


Medium 


Study completed 


(para. 


of all-weather facilities 


inventory of 


councils, Scottish 


public and 




and assessed by 


2.14.3,3 


should be further developed 


provision throughout 


Sports Council 


private sector 




year 2, 


and 


(throughout the Area). 


Area and created 




investment, 




subsequent 


2.14.3.4) 




programme of action. 




maintenance 




implementation. 






- Attraction of 
public and private 
sector investment 




costs 






2.15 


Housing 












2.15(a) 


We recommend that a survey of 


Survey 


Scottish Homes, local 


Cost of survey 


Medium 


Early. 


(para. 


projected housing needs take 




authorities 






2.15.1.12) 


place. 
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Recommendation 


How 


Who 


Resource 

Implications 


Priority 


Timescale 


2.15(b) 

(para. 

2.15.2.3) 


We suggest that the Secretary' 
of State considers amending the 
legislation so that houses 
purchased by local authorities 
using a pre-emption clause are 
exempt from any future right to 
buy. 


Consideration of 
legislative change 


Parliament, Secretary 
of State 


Staff, 

Parliamentary' 

time 


Medium 


Consideration in 
years 1 and 2. 


2.15(c) 

(para. 

2.15.2.9) 


We urge Scottish Homes and the 
housing and planning 
authorities to continue to 
search for viable solutions (to 
the problem of affordable 
housing). 


Coordinated use of 
housing assistance 
and planning 
mechanisms 


Scottish Homes, local 
authorities 


Staff time, 
grants 


Medium 


Early and 
ongoing. 


2.15(d) 

(para. 

2.15.2.9) 


We recommend that the Secretary 
of State consider the following 
measures as a means of 
retaining/increasing the supply 
of affordable rented housing: 


Consideration of 
legislative change 


Parliament, Secretary 
of State 


Staff, 

Parliamentary 

time 


Medium 


Consideration in 
years 1 and 2. 




i. Abolition of s.65 of the 
Housing (Scotland) Act 1988. 














ii. Amend s.61 of Housing 
(Scotland) Act 1987 to include 
in type of houses exempt from 
right to buy those for which a 
pre-emption clause could be 
obtained under s.64 of the Act 












2.15(e) 

(para. 

2.15.3- 

2.15.4) 


In order to assist the 
preservation of traditional 
farm and estate housing, we 
recommend changes in taxation 


Consideration of 
legislative change 


Parliament, 
Chancellor of 
Exchequer, Secretary 
of State 


Staff and 

Parliamentary 

time 


Medium 


Consideration in 
years 1 and 2. 



practice to offer a level 
playing field for housing as 
against other land based 
activities and to eliminate the 
current discrimination against 
the refurbishment of old 
properties in favour of 
new-build. 
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Recommendation How 

2.16 Planning 

For details of procedural recommendations, see 4.3.2: Administration and Management Mechanisms 


Who 


Resource 

Implications 


Priority 


Timescale 


2.16(a) 

(para. 

2.16.7.3) 


We believe that the 
introduction of full planning 
control (for vehicle tracks) 
should be supported. 


Amendment to General 
Development Order 


Secretary of State, 
Parliament 


Staff, other 
time 


Pligh 


1993/94 


2.16(b) 

(para. 

2.16.9.5) 


All those involved should work 
together to direct and, where 
appropriate, limit the very 
real development pressures which 
occur in particular areas. 


Education/advice 

Long term monitoring 
and assessment 

Commitment to assess 
environmental effects 
of all major 
development, plans 
and proposals prior 
to acceptance 


Planning authorities, 
Secretary of State’s 
advice on monitoring 
and impact from 
contracting, SNH 


Staff, other 
time 

Financial 
resources for 
monitoring 


High 


Early and 
ongoing. 






Regular updating of 
plans 










2.16(c) 

(para. 

2.16.10.6- 

8) 


Planning policy should seek to 
manage and control high level 
access; and direct how the 
planned selective growth of low 
ground facilities and housing 
should take into account and 
avoid sensitive areas, and by 
enhancing and promoting other 
places of less immediate 
natural heritage value. 


Effective plans, 
regularly updated and 
properly implemented 
through development 
control decisions 


Planning authorities. 
Secretary of State, 
advice from 
Partnership, SNH 


Staff, other 
time 


High 


Early and 
ongoing. 


2.16(d) 

(para. 

2.16.12.2) 


The Urban Design Strategy for 
Aviemore .. and the 
redevelopment plan for the 
Aviemore Centre .. should 
secure a major enhancement on 
the quality of the built 
environment in the Area. 


Effective 

implementation of 
urban design 
strategy, cooperation 
on development plans 


Planning authority, 
LECs, owners of 
Aviemore Centre and 
tenants, design 
advisers, SNH, 
Partnership 


Staff time, 
private 
investment, 
possible public 
support 


Medium 


Strategy in 
1993, ongoing 
enhancement, 
real improvement 
by 2000 with 
completion in 
medium - long 
term. 
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Priority 



Timescale 



2.16(e) 

(para, 

2.16.3.4) 



Recommendation 


How 


Who 


Resource 

Implications 


Planning authorities should 
commit themselves to support 
the basic principles of good 
countryside planning. 


Incorporation of 
design requirements 
into plans, 
development 
applications and 
rigorous application 
of these requirements 
throughout planning 
process 


Planning authorities. 
Secretary of State, 
housing authorities, 
developers, builders, 
Design Advisory 
Services, SNH, 
Partnership 


Staff time, 
publicity, 
possible 
incentives for 
good design 




Education/advice to 
developers/builders 








Consideration of use 
of incentives such as 
awards for good 
design 








Promodon of design 
advisory sendees, 
including 
consideration of 
setting up working 
advisory unit in 
Area 







Medium 



Early and 
ongoing. 
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Part 4: 

4.1 

4.3(a) 
(para. 
4.1.3. 1) 



4.1(b) 
(para. 
4.1.5. 1) 



Recommendation 



How 



Administration and Management Mechanisms 



Organisational Structure 

We recommend that the 
administrative structure for 
the delivery of the Management 
Strategy sliould consist of a 
formal Partnership, to be 
called the Cairngorms 
Partnership. It should bring 
together all the local 
authorities and public agencies 
whose commitment and 
collaboration are required to 
implement the agreed Management 
Strategy. Between them the 
audiorities and agencies 
involved in the Partnership 
would have at their disposal 
all the grant giving, advisory 
and regulatory powers necessary 
to ensure the effective 
implementation of the Strategy 
and must be prepared to use 
them. 

We recommend that the 
administrative structure of the 
Cairngorms Partnership should 
consist of a Partnership Board, 
a Partnership staff headed by a 
Director of Senior grade who 
should ideally know the Area 
well, and a Technical Group 
comprising officials of the 
Partner bodies. 



By creation of a 
Cairngorms 
Partnership with a 
firm legal basis (see 
para. 4.4.2.3) 



By creation of 
administrative 
structure and 
appointment of Board 
members and staff 



Who 



Secretary of State, 
proposed Partner 
bodies 



Secretary of State 
with Partner bodies 



Resource Priority 

Implications 



Initially staff High 

time: then see 
Annex 6.B 



See Annex 6.B High 



Timescale 



Preparation and 
planning 
immediate; in 
place by year 1 . 
Statutory basis 
may need to 
follow (see 
para. 4.4.2. 3). 



In place by 
Year 1. 
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4.1(c) 

(para. 

4.1.6.1) 



4.2 



4.2(a) 
(para. 
4.2.1. 1) 

C\ 

M 



4.2(b) 
(para. 
4.2. 1.2) 



4.2(c) 
(para. 
4.2. 1.5) 



Recommendation 



We recommend that a number of 
steps are taken ... to ensure 
the full involvement of local 
interests ... and to respond 
effectively to the aspirations 
of the national and 
international constituency 
involved in the Cairngorms 
Area. 



How 


Who 


Resource 

Implications 


Priority 


i. through 
appointment of 
representative mix of 
interests to 
Partnership Board 


Secretary of State, 
partner bodies. 
Partnership, local 
communities, other 
interested parties 


Staff time, 
expenses 


High 


ii. through creation 
of a number of 
advisory' committees 
or fora 

iii. through 
appointment of 
Community' relations 
officers 









Mechanisms for Management: Advisory and Financial Measures 



The starting point for the 
successful implementation of 
the Management Strategy must be 
the development of active 
support for its objectives by 
those who will be expected to 
deliver it on the ground. 

All Partners will need to 
devote extra resources to the 
monitoring, review and 
assessment of the impact of 
activities on the natural 
environment and for making this 
information available to those 
who need it in the Cairngorms 
Area. 

We support the proposal (for 
locating a site in the 
Environmental Change Network in 
the Cairngorms) and recommend 
that ... it should be an 
integral part of the monitoring 
arrangements for the Cairngorms 
Area in support of the 
Management Strategy. 



Through provision of 


Partnership, Partner 


Deployment of 


effective and 


bodies, with land 


adequate staff. 


adequately resourced 


managers, local 


publicity and 


advisory and 


managers, local 


educational 


educational services. 


communities, other 


resources 


and through effective 
communication 


relevant bodies 




Though increased 


All Partner bodies 


Staff resources. 


provision for 


with Partnership and 


financial 


monitoring, review 


relevant 


resources 


and assessment; and 


environmental 




through making 


research and 




information 


monitoring bodies 




available 


including NERC 





Establishment of ECN 


NERC, SNH, with 


Staff and 


site, coordination 


Partnership and 


financial 


with Partnership 


Partner bodies 


resources 


Monitoring system 







High 



High 



Medium 



Timescale 



In place by 
Year 1. 



From Year 1 and 
ongoing. 



From Year 1 and 
ongoing. 



In place by 
Year 3 and 
ongoing. 
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Recommendation 


How 


4.2(e) 

(para. 

4.2.2.2) 


There will be a need for 
increased availability of 
incentives in certain policy 
areas to reflect the priority 
that will need to be placed on 
action in the Cairngorms Area. 


Through availability 
of adequately 
resourced and 
properly targeted 
grant schemes, 
subject to regular 
review 


4.2(f) 

(para. 

4.2.2.5) 


We recommend that the existing 
responsible authorities ... 
provide a substantially 
enhanced package to bring about 
the necessary work we propose 
(in the field of visitor 
management services), including 
footpath construction and 
maintenance, ranger services 
and interpretation facilities. 


Through provision of 
substantially 
increased grant 
support, subject to 
regular review of 
effectiveness 


4.2.(g) 

(para. 

4.2.2.8) 


The Management Strategy, and 
tire statutory and development 
plans which are guided by it, 
must provide for the 
development of compatible 
management plans by private 
owners. 


As a requirement for 
obtaining Cairngorms 
Area special 
payments 


4.2(h) 

(para. 

4.2.2.9-10) 


Adequate funding will be 
necessary for the range of 
measures to assist land 
management set out in the 
Strategy. 


Through provision of 
grant and support, 
backed up where 
needed by management 
agreements 


4.2(i) 

(para. 

4.2.2.11) 


We recommend that exemption 
from Inheritance Tax should be 
extended to the whole 
Cairngorms Area, conditional 
upon entering into and 
implementing management 
agreements ... which secure the 
preservation and enhancement of 
the natural heritage interest. 


Through approval of 
conditional exemption 
on basis of 
satisfactory 
management 
agreements, followed 
by assessment and 
review 



Who 


Resource 

Implications 


Priority 


Timescale 


Secretary of State 
with Partner bodies, 
Partnership 


Mainly 

financial; staff 
to implement and 
monitor 


High 


From Year 1 and 
ongoing. 


Especially SNH, STB 
and enterprise 
bodies: also local 
authorities, working 
with private sectors, 
voluntary bodies. 
Partnership to 
coordinate 


Mainly 

financial: staff 
to implement 
and monitor 


High 


From Year 1 and 
ongoing. 


Land managers, lar ger 
business and all 
businesses outwith 
the villages, with 
Partnership 


Training, 

professional 

advice 


High 


Early and 
ongoing. 


FA, SOAFD, SNH, with 
enterprise bodies. 
Partnership to 
coordinate 


Mainly 

financial; staff 
to implement and 
monitor 


High 


From Year 1 and 
ongoing. 


Inland Revenue, SNH, 
with Partnership 


Conditional 
exemption from 
(elements of) 
Inheritance Tax 


High 


From Year 1 and 
ongoing. 
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Recommendation 


How 


Who 


Resource 

Implications 


Priority 


Timescale 


4.20 
(para. 
4.2.2.12) . 


We recommend that the proposal 
(that money paid in sporting 
rates be made available to 
support Deer Management Groups) 
be seriously considered when 
deer legislation is reviewed 
following the SOAFD consultaton 


Review 


Secretary of State, 
Parliament 


Staff, 

Parliamentary 

time 


Medium 


By Year 5. 


4.2(k) 

(para. 

4.32.2.13) 


paper. 

Social and economic policies 
should recognise the special 
demands of the environmental 
qualities of the Cairngorms 
Area and make necessary 
provision for the effective 
delivery of the social and 
economic programmes identified 
in the Management Strategy. 


Through adequate 
resourcing and 
effective targeting 
of social and 
economic policies 


SE, HIE, LECs, EC, 
local authorities, 
with Partnership 


Financial, staff 
time 


High 


Early and 
ongoing. 


4.2(1) 

(para. 

4.2.2.14) 


We endorse the case for 
extension of the EC Structural 
and Objective 5b status to 
include an area approximately 
similar to that recommended by 
US. 


EC decision 


EC institutions, 
British Government, 
Scottish Office 


Staff time 


Medium 


At time of 
review of 
structural 
funds. 


4.2(m) 

(para. 

4.2.2.15) 


We recommend that community 

grants funds be set up ... to 
act as seed capital for 
worthwhile community heritage 
projects. 


Creation of grants 
funds, effective 
implementation 


SNH, local 
authorities, 
enterprise bodies, 
with Partnership and 
local communities 


Financial and 
staff resources 


Medium 


In place in 
Year 1. 


4.2(n) 

(para. 

4.2.2.16) 


The additional financial 
burdens in the Cairngorms Area 
should be recognised through 


Decisions in grant 
allocation process 


Secretary of State, 
COSLA 


Targeting of 

financial 

resources 


High 


Early and 
ongoing. 



the Grant Aided Expenditure 
totals and the distribution 



mechanisms of the Revenue 
Support Grant and Section 94 
consents for capital spending. 
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Recommendation 


How 


Who 


Resource 

Implications 


4.3 


Regulation 








4.3(a) 


We see a need for the 


By assessment of 


Partnership with 


Staff time 


(para. 


effectiveness of the voluntary 


effectiveness of 


Partner bodies and 




4.3. 1.5) 


principle in relation to land 


implementation of 


Secretary of State 






management to be carefully 


Strategy, followed by 








monitored in the first five 
years of the Strategy, and for 
steps to be taken to reinforce 
it if it is seen to be 
generally working throughout 
the Area but not in isolated or 
strictly defined cases. In the 
event of there being continuing 
significant and measurable 
damage following the offer of a 
management agreement, the 
availability of an adequately 
resourced grant scheme and 
appropriate advisory services, 
then last resort powers of 
compulsion should be used. 


action 






4.3(b) 


We believe that there should be 


Regular reivew, 


Partnership, local 


Staff time, 


(para. 


an interactive and consistent 


updating of plans and 


authorities, 


publicity. 


4.3.2.2) 


relationship between the 


strategy 


Secretary of State, 






Management Strategy and the 




advice of other 






planning policies for the Area 
as expressed in Development 
Plans and that authorities 
should keep them under review 
and update them regularly at 
intervals of no more than 
5 years. 




Partner bodies 




4.3(c) 


The Secretary of State should 


Preparation of 


Secretary of State, 


Staff time 


(para. 


prepare and issue Planning 


guidance 


consultating as 




4.3 .2.4) 


Policy Guidance for the 




appropriate with 






Cairngorms. 




Partner bodies 




4.3(d) 


Formal arrangements should be 


Consultation, 


Planning authorities, 


Staff time 


(para. 


put in place to provide for 


followed by taking 


Partnership, Partner 




4.3. 2.4) 


consultation between the 


representations into 


bodies, oversight by 






planning authorities and the 
Partnership at both the first 


account 


Secretary of State 





and final draft stages of the 
preparation of Plans. 
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Priority 



Medium 



Medium 



High 



High 



Timescale 



Monitoring 
throughout first 
5 years. Review 
and possible 
action after 
Year 5. 



Early and 
ongoing 
monitoring: 
review at least 
every 5 years. 



Early, regularly 
reviewed. 



Early and 

ongoing. 



Recommendation 



How 



Who 



Resource Priority 

Implications 



4.3(e) 

(para. 

4.3.2.6) 



4.3(f) 

(para. 

4.3.2.9) 



The procedures (in respect of Effective procedures, 

notification of all planning properly implemented 

applications on SSSIs, SPAs, 

and SACs) should remain in force 

and be adjusted to provide for 

special consultation 

arrangements with the 

Partnership. 

We recommend that the present Effective procedures, 

NSA notification system be properly implemented 

introduced over the whole of 

the Area, subject to some 

notification of the criteria to 

suit local circumstances, and 

that an appropriate 

consultative role for the 

Partnership be introduced into 

the existing procedures. 



Planning authorities, Staff time 

SNH, Partnership, 
oversight by 
Secretary of State 



Secretary of State, Staff time 

with planning 
authorities, SNH, 

Partnership 



Os 

*4 



4.3(g) 

(para. 

4.3.2.15) 



4.3(h) 
(para. 
43.3.2 ) 



We recommend that the resource 
implications for effective 
planning by local authorities 
in support of die Management 
Strategy be one of the factors 
taken into account when 
recognising the special 
resource implications of 
management of die Cairngorms 
Area for local authorities. 

All land management units 
should be encouraged to cam' 
out environmental audits. The 
principle of cross compliance 
seems particularly relevant to 
the Cairngorms Area. Grant 
schemes and other incentives 
which directly promote 
environmentally friendly 
practices should be promoted 
and increased. The operation 
of these grant schemes should 
remain under continuous 
scrutiny and the need for 
regulation should remain under 



See 4.2(m) above 



Education, advice, 
application of 
principle of cross 
compliant in grants 
schemes, adequate and 
targeted resourcing 
of grant schemes, 
monitoring, review 



Partner bodies. 
Partnership, with 
land managers, 
oversight by 
Secretary of State 



Staff time, 

financial 

resources. 
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High 



High 



High 



Timescale 



Early and 
ongoing. 



Early and 
ongoing. 



Early and 
ongoing. 
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Timescale 



4.3(i) 

(para. 

4.3. 3. 5-6) 



4.3 (j) 
(para. 
4.3. 3.7) 



4.4 

4.4(a) 

(para. 

4.4.1.10) 



4.4(b) 

(para. 

4. 4.2.3) 



Recommendation 



How 



It is essential that all the 
conditions for effective deer 
management and habitat 
regeneration envisaged by the 
Strategy, including the regular 
collection and dissemination of 
evidence of the impact of deer 
grazing and the availability of 
sufficient financial 
incentives, are in place and 
will remain to. We see merit 
in the provision in Section 7 
of the Deer (Scotland) Act 
empowering the Red Deer 
Commission to instigate control 
schemes being extended to 
protect the natural heritage as 
well. 



Adequate resourcing, 
effective monitoring 
and review, 
legislative change. 

- see also 2.7(j) 
above 



If the voluntary principle is Adequate incentives, 

judged to have failed on monitoring, 

(nature conservation sites legislative change 

designated under EC directives) 

we see a need for a last resort 

power to ensure that the 

requirements of these 

directives are met. 



Natural Heritage Area for the Cairngorms 

Order by the 
Secretary of State 
following procedures 
in section 6 of 
Natural Heritage 
(Scotland) Act 1991 

We recommend that serious Consideration, 

consideration be given to a followed by 

statutory provision to ensure legislation 

that within the designated NHA 

the Cairngorms Partnership and 
its Management Strategy are 
given a firm legal basis. 



We recommend that a Natural 
Heritage Area be designated in 
the Cairngorms Area. 



Who 

Red Deer Commission, 
SNH, other Partner 
bodies. Partnership, 
Secretary of State, 
Parliament, land 
managers 



Resource 

Implications 

Staff time, 

financial 

resources. 

Parliamentary 

time. 



Priority 

High 



SNH, other Partner 
bodies, Partnership, 
Secretary of State, 
Parliament, land 
managers 



Staff time, Medium 

financial 

resources, 

Parliamentary 

time. 



Secretary of State, Staff time High 

advised by SNH 



Secretary of State Staff, High 

advised by SNH, then Parliamentary 

Parliament time 



Early and 
ongoing; 
legislation by 
Year 5. 



Early and 
ongoing: 
legislation by 
Year 2. 



By Year 1. 



Consideration by 
Year 1 

legislation in 

early years. 
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Recommendation 


How 


Who 


Resource 

Implications 


Priority 


Timescale 


4.4(c) 

(para. 

4.43.3) 


We recommend that consideration 
is given to inviting a 
caretaker group of Working 
Party members and perhaps 
others to develop, propagate 
and advise on the Management 
Strategy, in association with 
the likely Partnership bodies, 
untl such time as the 
Partnership is formally 
constituted. 


Consideration, 
followed by action 


Working Party members 
and perhaps others, 
with proposed Partner 
bodies 


Staff time, 
private time 


Medium 


1993 
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ANNEX § 

Scottish Council for National Parks: Presentation 

Presentation on behalf of the Scottish Council for National Parks by John Arnott, former vice-chairman of 
the Countryside Commission for Scotland and a member of the National Parks Review Panel for England 
and Wales (the Edwards Report). 

Cairngorms Working Party: 14th meeting, Rraemar, 26 June 1992. 

[Lady Glasgow, chairman of the Scottish Council for National Parks, explained that the SCNP, which had 
existed in the 1960s, was formally re-established in April 1991 following a seminar on the CCS Mountain 
Areas of Scotland Report organised by The Royal Town Planning Institute and The Saltire Society.] 

The situation in England and Wales differs in a number of respects from that in Scotland - historically and 
geographically - in terms of scale of recreational pressure and of land tenure, while some issues, like the 
regeneration of the pine forests and red deer management, do not exist in the south. But there are also 
similarities in the situation between the rest of Britain and Scotland in the management of mountain areas: 
the problems only differ in degree. We have many similar mechanisms. We have the same kind of local 
authorities and national agencies, the same aspirations of the people in the areas, and the same central United 
Kingdom government. 

As a Council we find very much to agree with in the Public Consultation Paper, and congratulate the 
Cairngorms Working Party on its analysis of the situation in the Cairngorms and its problems: the recreation 
pressures linked with road building and track building, and so on. We agree with the descriptions of the high 
scenic and wildlife heritage value; the vital importance of the communities in the area; the fact that what 
happens on the ground is essentially determined by the people who live and work here (the farmers, land 
owners and managers, tourist businesses - it is their area); and also the high value placed on it for recreation, 
not only for sport but for its qualities of wildness. 

In particular we agree with two quotations from the Public Consultation Paper: 

We are of the unanimous conviction that the Cairngorms Area is a very special place which deserves 
and requires special treatment and the highest level of care and attention’ (1.1.2); and 

It is inescapable that some kind of coordinating structure or authority for the Cairngorms Area is 
required’ (4,4.6). 

We want to offer a proposal which in our view is the best and most productive way of bringing these two key 
points together. What is needed is the most effective way of bringing planning and land management 
together, with local involvement and accountability, to enhance the Area and ensure its sustainable future. 

W e feel that while the Public Consultation Paper is very strong on analysis, it is not so strong on the means 
of delivery. 

The Public Consultation Paper says (4.1. 1); The voluntary approach must be central to the philosophy of the 
Management Strategy for the Cairngorms . We very much support the voluntary principle, although we 
recognise that it does have some limitations. Clearly it is always better to work by consent and agreement, 
through incentive and encouragement and advice: voluntary equals good, generally. Personally speaking, I 
feel that the phrase has been slightly hijacked in the Public Consultation Paper, by implying that any option 
other than that envisaged in the paper is ‘involuntary’ or ‘compulsory’ or ‘equals bad’. 

What we are proposing is no less voluntary than the present arrangements (with one small exception, to 
which I shall return), based on incentives and support to land managers on a voluntary basis (as in the 
Cairngorms Straths ESA scheme), with grant schemes for environmental management and enhancement; 
visitor management with a ranger service; and a planning system in some respects in place of the present 
one, not an extra tier. This would require legislation. 

There are already many agencies and departments and organisations and grant-systems in place. The 
Carmgorms Working Party has come to the conclusion in its Public Consultation Paper that some method of 

coordination is required for these. The objectives for the Area are rather less controversial, perhaps, than the 
means of delivery. ‘ 1 
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I want to concentrate on Five Key Points about the means of delivery which require to be addressed in the 
Working Party’s final report: 

1 . A comprehensive statement of purposes; 

2. Coordinated planning and development control; 

3. An independent organisation with its own staff; 

4. The benefits to land managers, to communities and to the public; and 

5. Sufficient resources. 



1. A comprehensive Statement of Purpose 

Society has moved on from the purposes of heritage areas being simply about scenery and enjoyment, and 
the Cairngorms Working Party clearly shares that view. Nowadays it is realised that a much more holistic 
view is required, similar to yours: all aspects of the environment are interconnected with each other, whether 
it is the natural elements or the social elements. A key recommendation of the Edwards Report was about a 
much more holistic approach. The Edwards Report recommended new purposes in legislation for National 
Parks in the south, and the Government has said that it will embody purposes on the following lines in new 
legislation which is expected next year: 

a. To protect, maintain and enhance the scenic beauty, natural systems and land forms, and the 
wildlife and cultural heritage of the area; 

b. To promote the quiet enjoyment and understanding of the area insofar as it is not in conflict 
with the primary purpose of conservation; and 

c. In pursuance of these purposes, the National Park authorities should support the appropriate 
agencies in fostering the social and economic well-being of the communities within the National 
Park, in ways which are compatible with the purposes for which National Parks are designated. 

These purposes are very much in line with the principles in the Public Consultation Paper, although we are 
not entirely convinced that the overall primacy of conservation is sufficiently catered for. 



2. Coordinated Planning and Development Control 

Within the Cairngorms Area as indicated in the Public Consultation Paper there are three regions and at least 
six districts, with all the complexities of coordinating planning between districts with different perspectives, 
looking in different directions to centres of population. The core of the heritage area of the Cairngorms is 
either uninhabited or sparsely inhabited, at the periphery of the interests of the planning authorities. A single 
coordinated area, with its own planning authority, puts the heritage area - the plateau and its adjoining glens 
and straths and communities - at centre stage. It focuses attention on it and its heritage qualities, both natural 
and social. It enables an overall view of relative priorities where development is appropriate and of what 
kind, partly through a system of zoning, combining the management strategy with the development plan; and 
it does this in a coordinated and integrated way without having to operate through six different districts and 
three different regions. Practical experience has shown that this is the best way of achieving a coordinated 
approach. 



The Public Consultation Paper says, ‘Heritage interests must be given full recognition in planning and 
development control’ (1.4.8). The best way of securing this is for the area authority to be the planning 
authority. 



It also says, ‘It is vital for us to ensure an interactive relationship, whereby the Management Strategy and the 
planning policies for the Area, expressed in the various development plans, result in consistency’ (3.1 1.3). 
The only certain way of achieving that consistency is by combining these within the same management plan 
and local plan. 

Furthermore it says, ‘Appropriate standards of siting and design... should be strictly enforced in the 
Cairngorms Area’ (3.1 1.14). The best way of doing this is through a single planning authority which is also 
the management authority for that area; and the same applies for incentive schemes for good quality design 
(3.11.18). 
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Along with planning powers go their application through development control. It is essential that this should 
be locally accountable. It is axiomatic in this country that planning decisions are taken by locally elected 
representatives, and therefore there has to be a majority of locally elected representatives on the area 
authority. 

In the Edwards Committee there was a lot of debate about representation, including the possibility of having 
directly elected members of the authority. This was not recommended, as being not practicable. But in 
addition to the majority of elected representatives there would be a minority, perhaps a third, of Secretary of 
State appointees, representing land use interests and national interests. 

There are different options for development control (we are well aware that this is one of the sticking points 
or this kind of proposal - that there is a reluctance to accept the idea that planning powers and development 
control powers should be transferred from one organisation to another): 

a. That the authority should handle all planning applications, as the government intends that the 
National Parks in the south should do, following the Edwards Report recommendations - and we 
recommend this; 



b. That there could be delegation of development control by the area authority to the districts - the 
area authority remaining the planning authority, but delegating to the districts with call-in powers; 

c. I hat, as with the Broads Authority, there is a partnership between the Authority and the districts 
whereby the Broads Authority is the planning authority but the districts process all the applications, 
and assessments aie then passed to the Broads Authority, which can then intervene. We were told that 
this is working amicably so far; but the Broads Authority is quite a new institution. 

3. An Independent Organisation with its own Staff 

A key element in putting into effect the area plan or Management Strategy is a staff employed by the 
authority and dedicated to its objectives. The Edwards Committee, travelling the length and breadth of 
England and Wales, were told over and over again that the single most important step in the development of 
the National Parks in England and Wales was in 1974 when the National Parks acquired them own staff 
instead of being general employees of county council departments. It was after then that they took off and 
became effective and made a real contribution to the conservation and management of their areas. They 
acquired their own ethos and their own skilled staff who were working across the whole areas of planning 

and manager ment and C1 ' eated an integrated unit which was ^le to bring that powerful collection of talents to 
ah the different parts of the National Park, no matter what district or county they were in. 

There was much discussion in the Edwards Report regarding independent boards such as exist in the Lake 
District or the Peak District, or county council joint committees which the rest have. We unanimously 
recommended independent boards with the Chief Executive answering only to the Park Authority and with 
its own staff for all its work - planning, advisory, the ranger service and all the rest - building up trust with 
people m the area, not looking to a careers structure elsewhere, not looking over their shoulders, and not with 



av mg an Authority consisting chiefly of locally elected members, and with a staff dedicated to the purposes 
o the Area rather than seconded from organisations with much wider responsibilities operating in that Area 
nd not accountable to a district or region with a headquarters somewhere else, puts decision-making closer 

Public CoLuhatTo^P pe ° Ple 0n f e § r d - W k W ° Uld em P hasise this vef y stron gly m the light of what the 
Pi blic Consultation Paper says about the possibility of seconding staff to service a Natural Heritage Area. 

On the advantages of having independent bodies, the Edwards Report said: 

On clarity of vision and self-confidence: ‘Independence allows the National Park Authority to 
set its own agenda and pursue it resolutely. ’ 

0n a hi 8 her Profile: ‘The Park Committees are perceived to be the poor relations of other 
county council committees in the corporate structure of the authorities and in the resources they 
command, and independence reinforces the important regional and national status of the Parks 5 
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• On freedom to manage'. ‘National Parks need authorities with complete freedom to manage 
finance, personnel and property resources and to organise their own administrative procedures, 
including the commissioning of professional services.’ 

• On offer advice: ‘Independent National Park Authorities employ their own officers, who are not 
constrained by the need to take formal account of the wider functions of the local authority.’ 

• On assessment of resource needs : ‘Bids to government for National Parks supplementary grant 
for essential National Park purposes are not prematurely constrained by county council 
spending policies and priorities. ’ 

Of the 170 recommendations in the Edwards Report, the proposal for independent boards, together with the 
new statement of purposes, are the two most crucial. And it, too, has been accepted by government and is 
expected in legislation next year for the rest of Britain. 

The only objection that was raised was by the Association of County Councils over the question of 
transferring powers to the Park Authorities; but experience has shown, elsewhere in Britain and elsewhere in 
the world, that legislation is imperative to bring the local authorities together in a way which will work 
effectively as a single integrated unit. 

We are advocating this kind of independent board for the Cairngorms, and that would require legislation. 

That might mean a delay of two years, although the government is already acting in terms of legislation of 
the Edwards Report. It is 60 years since the Addison Committee first recommended a National Park for the 
Cairngorms; it is nearly 50 years since the Ramsay Committee recommended a National Park for the 
Cairngorms. So perhaps a delay of two years is worth contemplating in order to get the best and most 
effective structure, rather than taking something not as good slightly sooner. 

4. Benefits to land managers, communities and the public 

The key element of this is the ranger service which is there to help everyone in the area - the land managers 
and the communities and the public. In 3.15.15, the Public Consultation Paper raises the question of the type 
of ranger service, whether it should be one employed by the area authority or whether it should continue in 
its present fragmented form. We would recommend a unified service employed by the Cairngorms 
Authority, with common standards throughout the Area. 

General grant aid and advisory services supporting environmental objectives, either in top up form or special 
projects, would be voluntarily entered into. The Authority would not be telling land managers what to do. It 
would be entering into voluntary agreements, and there are many examples of this in the south, for example 
the hedging programme on Exmoor, marsh grazing in the Broads (£2. 5m), windmill restoration in the 
Broads, walls and field bams in the Yorkshire Dales, and so on. 

It also represents an opportunity for a gateway system for advice and grant aid - a one-door approach, again 
without sectoral interest, so that a farmer or land manager can get information in one place about all the 
agencies for grants and advisory services. And there are benefits also to the visitors and communities, with 
appropriate provision, supported by the ranger service, grant-aiding car parks and footpaths and footpaths 
repair and lavatories and all the rest of it, and the encouragement of visitors away from the sensitive areas in 
a positive kind of way - a quality experience for visitors, beneficial to local communities and their economy. 
These points are also touched on the Public Consultation Paper. 

Reserve Powers 

The overall objective is the maintenance and enhancement of the outstanding natural and social heritage. 

But as is mentioned in the Public Consultation Paper, there may be a need for reserve powers, not necessarily 
to be used - for example, the CCS had reserve powers which were never used (compulsory purchase and so 
on). But it is a safety net. The one exception, which I referred to earlier, is that in the CCS Mountain Areas of 
Scotland Report we recommended a Land Management Order, and that was followed up by the Edwards 
Report which recommended a Landscape Conservation Order. This is a last resort measure, probably 
requiring the agreement of the Secretary of State, in cases of poor stewardship by a landowner who 
disregarded grant aid and persuasion, and it would probably never be used. 
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5. Sufficient Resources 

To give the level of care which is needed throughout the Cairngorms, it is widely accepted that greater 
resources will be required in addition to the considerable sums that are already being expended by 
government and organisations and agencies within the Area. It is very difficult to estimate this without 
knowing exactly what the structure will be in the end, or what its responsibilities will be; but in the Mountain 
Areas of Scotland Report, CCS made an estimate for the Cairngorms Area of a baseline figure of £2.6m 
additional revenue each year, half to be spent on staff costs and half on projects. It is essential that extra 
funding is not only ring-fenced but is a supplementary grant made by the government through Scottish 
Natural Heritage (which obviously has a key role to play in all this) and not subject to Section 92 constraints 
- in other words, that it does not come within the capital and revenue limits of the local authorities. This 
happens, unfortunately, in the Loch Lomond Regional Park, which is seriously under-resourced and is crying 
out for more rangers; CCS, having had a moratorium on new ranger posts for a while, lifted that moratorium 
and at the top of the list were ranger posts for Loch Lomond; it offered the grant, which Loch Lomond was 
unable to take up because the inclusion of the grant element from CCS would take them over the spending 
limits. So it is important that it should be a supplementary grant. This point is recognised in the Public 
Consultation Paper (4.7.6). 

We recommend a higher grant aid than exists south of the Border; 85% of National Parks supplementary 
grant, with 15% precepted on the local authorities. 



National I aik supplementary grant in the south was increased by 24% this year, at a time of very difficult 
public spending. The Treasury understands the concept of National Parks: it has been financing them for 40 
years. The case for them is argued in detail by the DoE, and this year the grant aid has gone up to £15m. 
Environment expenditure in Scotland is determined by the Barnett Formula, and is not one of the areas of 
detailed negotiation between The Scottish Office and the Treasury. The DoE, which is the lead agency in 

this, has been doing very well with the Treasury in extracting funds for these necessary purposes in National 
Parks. 



National Heritage Areas. 

These are similar in form to the Land Management Forums which were proposed in the CCS Mountain 
Areas of Scotland Report as a stage between the wider countryside and the National Parks. They are a good 
wa_ v of bringing together interested parties in areas without great pressure or conflicting land use, such as the 
Central Scotland Woodlands (which were quoted as one possible area in the NBA document), the 
Countryside Around Towns, and some areas of the Highlands. Against that we would say that in the highest 
value heritage areas, like the Cairngoims, NHA designation does not provide a robust system with enough 
integration and with, its own funding and staff. There is a real danger of going back to the problems of the 
pie- 1974 English and Welsh National Parks with the kind of structure which is described in the Natural 

Heiitage Areas; they did not have their own staff focusing their work on the purposes and needs of the 
National Parks. 

The Public Consultation Papers states: ‘[A Natural Heritage Area] would place an obligation on the planning 
authorities to take account of the desirability of preserving or enhancing the character and appearance of 
their area through consensus when exercising their functions under the Town and Country Planning 

legislation’ (4.5.2). It is difficult to enforce an obligation to reach consensus. This obligation is insufficient to 
secure the objectives that have been set for the Cairngorms. 

Earlier, talking about planning, I quoted other examples of the importance of combining the management 
Arel^ Sy 01 aiea P ^ Wlth thS Statutory develo P nient P lai b whi ch would not happen with the Natural Heritage 



The name of the new structure is less important than what happens on the ground, and the means of 
delivering it. The CCS looked at innumerable titles; we actually engaged someone to comb through the 
dictionary and come up with a list of titles - one of which, incidentally, was ‘Natural Heritage Area’ ' We 
decided that what we were describing was, at the end of the day, in European terms a National Park. So we 

effect nNxf 1, * W ° UW ^ fudgin§ * if We didn ’ L Mter a11 ’ the Broads Authority is in 

u National Paik. As far as the key people are concerned - the farmers, the landowners, the communities 
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in the area, some of whom are, we know, resistant to the idea of National Parks - we believe that it is a 
matter of explaining that there are no losers in this, it is there for the benefit of everybody within the area and 
also for the general public. It brings extra resources, not only financial but also organisational and personal, 
to benefit the whole community. 

As far as the public is concerned there is no opposition whatsoever to the concept. Two opinion polls carried 
out within the last year put the question, ‘Do you think Scotland should have National Parks?’ The System 
Three poll for the CCS gave “Yes” - 84% (that did not include the 6% who said they thought there already 
were National Parks in Scotland!). The Scottish Office poll for their environmental attitudes survey last year 
gave “Yes” - 90%. As far as the public is concerned, it is not an idea which is going to provoke a big 
negative reaction; although they may have different ideas about what a National Park actually is, the concept 
itself it not one to which there is objection. There is more support than ever before from COSLA, from the 
Association of Directors of Planning and from many other bodies. If the title at the end of the day is an 
insuperable problem, then there is the possibility of having no title, like ‘The Cairngorms Authority’. 

There is also the international dimension, particularly regarding the application for World Heritage Site 
listing. ‘National Park’ is known world wide as the highest national recognition of the natural and cultural 
value of an area. It is a safeguard in itself. It gives international recognition to it. The IUCN has already 
expressed concern about the type of structure which they would accept as necessary for World Heritage Site 
listing. 

One more concern often expressed about National Parks is the so-called ‘honeypot effect’. Of course, there 
may be honeypots in them. Aviemore is honeypot. But there is a widespread feeling that to call something a 
National Park means that thousands of other people are going to come into it. There is no evidence for this. 
We looked for evidence of this in the Mountain Areas of Scotland Report, and we looked all over England 
and Wales, and also in France and in Germany, because people are alarmed by the numbers of visitors in the 
Lake District. It was the M6 which brought people to the Lake District, and not the designation; the people 
were coming anyway. A third of the population of Britain lives within about an hour’s drive of the Peak 
District; they are just down the road from the Lake District. These areas certainly have these pressures - they 
have a lot of people there. But those people are going there because they want to talk in the hills, and those 
districts happen to be National Parks. The only hard evidence of the effect of the title was a survey carried 
out in the Lake District which indicated that only 0.5% - one in two hundred - were there because it was a 
National Park. 



Of course, hotels and conference centres and tourism businesses are all advertising - but they are advertising 
for people to come to those specific areas; come to the Lake District, come to Dartmoor, come to the 
Yorkshire Dales, not because of their National Park designation but because they are attractive areas. The 
advertising budgets of these businesses are enormous, amounting to many millions a year. But this is 
something which the National Park is there to deal with, because it is going to happen anyway. 

In conclusion, let me quote two paragraphs from the Government response to the Edwards Report: 



‘The Government reiterates in the strongest terms its commitment to the National Parks of England 
and Wales. They should continue to be models for the sustainable management of the wider countryside and 
help to further our understanding and appreciation of the means by which development and conservation can 
be better balanced... 



‘The Government is confident that its positive response to the recommendations of the National Parks 
Review panel is the firmest assurance to those who live and work n the Parks and those who cherish them 
that their future is secure and that the proper protection and management of Britain’s finest landscape will be 
ensured.’ 

The SCNP believes that an independent and locally accountable planning board, with its own staff dedicated 
to its purposes, and chiefly financed by central government, is required to deliver “proper protection and 
management of’ the Cairngorms. 
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ANNEX 10 

A Dissenting View on Administration and Funding 

1. Introduction 

We wish to make it clear that we fully support the two main principles on which the recommendations of the 
Working Party are based and the policies which derive from them. However, we differ significantly as 
regards the method of delivery. 

We believe that the arrangement proposed by the Working Party (Partnership Board and Natural Heritage 
Area (NHA)) is not the most appropriate mechanism to deliver the strategy for the Cairngorms. We do not 
consider that it can properly safeguard the area from existing or future pressures, or provide the necessary 
commitment and resources to ensure its proper management. We are reluctant to depart from the Working 
Party to the extent of writing a Dissenting View, but we consider the proposed Administration and Funding 
to be the most important issue on which everything else will depend. Below we explain our reasoning for this 
view and set out our proposals for a different approach. 

2. Requirements for the proper management of the Cairngorms 

We have tried to identify the range of powers and mechanisms that are essential for the proper administration 
and management of the Cairngorms. In doing this we have taken account of the exceptional importance of 
the area for conservation and recreation as well as the needs of local people, and we have drawn on the 
experience of others in managing similar areas elsewhere in the UK. These requirements are: 

i. Fhe ability to plan in a strategic way for the future of the area in terms of built development and 
land management. 

ii. To have development control powers within the framework of an approved Plan. 

iii. Professional staff to carry out a wide range of planning, advisory and natural heritage work. 

iv. The status to act in cooperation with other statutory agencies which operate in the area, and with 
their agreement to act as their agent. 

v. The ability to own and manage land. 

vi. Powers to enter into and fund management agreements. 

vii. To have last resort powers, including Land Management Orders, to protect the natural heritage. 

viii. To have an appiopriate degree of local democratic control and community participation. 

ix. Adequate funding. 

In our view only requirement viii. above would be adequately met by the proposed NHA. To underline this, 
two issues are worth considering briefly: 

a - Planning We believe that the present arrangements for the control of development in the 
Cairngorms have signally failed, either to protect the mountain core or to ensure that built development was 
compatible in quality and scale with the very special nature of the area. The Working Party nevertheless 
propose that this system should continue to be the vehicle for the delivery of many important aspects of 
planning policy, relying on the three Regional and six District Authorities to have regard for the 
Management Strategy for the Cairngorms. We believe that this is an inherently weak arrangement and a 
recipe for confusion and conflict. The different local authorities have carrying priorities and policies as is 
seen clearly in existing Local and Structure Plans and in spite of ‘signing up’ for the Cairngorm Plan they 
will continue to have different priorities from the Partnership Board. 

b. Resources We are in full agreement with the Working Party on the need for adequate resources 
and effective budgeting. We believe this is most likely to be achieved by adopting a mechanism for which 
there is clear guidance and allocations from Central and Local Government resources. The Partnership Board 
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arrangement envisages that existing agencies will provide additional funds from their budgets to support 
initiatives in the Cairngorms. We believe this is unlikely to happen and even if it did, such funds would 
always be subject to the demands of other priorities outside the Cairngorms. 

3. Review of National Parks in England md Wales 

Recently a very thorough review has been carried out into the workings of the eleven National Parks in 
England and Wales, most of which were established in the 1950s. This report, Fit for the Future, produced by 
the National Park Review Panel makes a number of recommendations based on forty years experience of 
several different kinds of National Park. 

The two key recommendations to come out of this review were that independent authorities should be 
established for all National Parks and that these should have planning and development control powers. It is 
significant that Government has subsequently announced that it accepts these recommendations and proposes 
to legislate accordingly. 

While we recognise that there are of course differences between the Cairngorms and existing National Parks 
such as the Lake District, there are many similarities. For example, though the proposed Cairngorm area is 
rather larger than existing National Parks, it has a human population close to the average for National Parks, 
while the issues relating to a large upland area of high conservation and recreation value subject to pressures 
from visitors and development are largely the same. We consider that there are very important lessons to be 
learnt from National Park experiences which are enshrined in ‘Fit for the Future’ and it would be folly not to 
recognise these and build on that experience. We believe that the proposed NHA will lead to the repetition of 
past mistakes with the danger of many years being lost before old lessons are re-learnt the hard way. 

We are in no doubt that these two recommendations mentioned above are essential ingredients for any 
effective administration of the Cairngorms. 

4. New Horizons 

The Working Party report highlights the distinctive and separate character of the communities on different 
sides of the mountain range and suggests that their social and economic links are outwards rather than across 
the hills. We acknowledge this but point out that the extensive boundary of the Area encompasses viable 
groups of communities such as most of Badenoch and Strathspey and that these communities have as much 
in common with each other as they do with more urban settlements downstream, such as Perth, Inverness and 
Aberdeen. We believe that the time has come to establish new associations which have the Cairngorms as the 
cement which binds them to a common purpose. 

Any arrangements which are going to work must have the support and commitment of local managers, local 
people and their elected representatives. We believe this is most likely to be achieved on a voluntary basis 
and we very much support the voluntary principle expressed in the main report as long as this is backed up 
by appropriate advice and incentives. However, we are aware that in the past the voluntary principle has not 
been successful in conserving the natural heritage of the area - something pointed out by many who 
commented on the consultation document. We agree with them that an essential component of any workable 
structure must be powers which in the very last resort will ensure that effective action is taken. We believe 
that the existence of such powers, which in practice would very rarely be used, would help to ensure that 
sensible agreements were reached on difficult issues without prolonged controversy and conflict. 

5. An Independent Authority 

We believe that an Independent Authority should be established, responsible for implementing the proposed 
strategy for the Cairngorms area. We have no strong views as to the name of this Authority but for the 
purposes of this annex we call it the Cairngorms Authority (CA); see Section 8 below. 

5.1 Membership of the Cairngorms Authority 

Overall control of the CA should rest with a committee comprising no more than twenty members, of which 
50% plus one member should be local Councillors (from both Regions and Districts) and the rest appointed 
by the Secretary of State to represent the different national interests involved. These include wildlife and 
landscape conservation, scientific and research interests, recreation and tourism. We suggest that SNH 
should have at least one member as of right. 
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While we believe there should be a majority of locally elected representatives on the CA, a substantial 
proportion of Secretary of State appointees is believed necessary to represent adequately the national and 
international importance of the Cairngorms. 

5.2 Staff 

The CA should employ its own staff to provide an effective range of services including the following: 

i. Planning; see section 6 below. 

ii. Provision of advice on ecological, land use and visitor related matters. 

iii. A unified Cairngorms wide Ranger Service employed by the CA, and dedicated to the 
achievement of its objectives. It would include existing rangers based on estates as well as new 
rangers with a wider remit. This service would need to relate closely to ranger services 
elsewhere to ensure consistent training and career structure. 

iv. Specialist staff able to work with other Agencies, carry out specific projects and provide support 
and advice to the CA. 

In view of the major role played by SNH in the Cairngorms it is suggested that it would be helpful for some 
SNH staff to be seconded to the CA. 

5.3 Powers 

These need to include Planning powers (see Section 6 below), the ability to enter into Management 
Agreements and to own land. 

As indicated earlier we believe that in special circumstances last resort powers would be necessary. We 
propose that if all reasonable alternatives have been tried and failed, the CA should have the right to make 
Land Management Orders. Such an order would require the carrying out of management works necessary to 
safeguard the natural heritage interest e.g. essential deer management. If the person on whom the order was 
served failed to carry this out, then the CA would have the power to do so. This procedure would need to 
include positive management requirements, financial provisions and a right of appeal. 

5.4 Grant applications 

The CA should be a statutory consultee for grant applications made to the Forest Authority (including felling 
licences), to SOAFD and Crofters Commission for significant agricultural proposals and to local LECs for 
larger schemes. This would help to ensure that projects being publicly funded were in accord with the overall 
strategy for the Cairngorms. It would also enable the CA to provide a single door approach for all those 
seeking significant grant aid, who could be given advice and assistance in preparing their applications, thus 
ensuring a smooth passage when these reach the relevant Agency. 

We believe it is important that the CA should be involved at the beginning of significant new proposals and 
not brought in at a late stage when plans have hardened and change is more difficult and expensive. We are 
not proposing to duplicate the work of existing agencies but do suggest that such an arrangement would be 
moie user fiiendly than at present and would help us to facilitate the processing of proposals. 

5.5 Advantages 

The Authority we are proposing would have very real advantages: 

i. It would be an independent organisation with a clear purpose, not subject to outside influences 
and priorities. 

n. It would have dedicated staff who did not have split responsibilities. This was seen as the single 
most important step in making National Parks effective in England and Wales, 

m. It could provide a ‘single door 5 service, giving a coordinated and comprehensive range of 
advice and visitor services including assistance with grant applications. 
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iv. It would have the authority and resources to deliver the Management Strategy, based mainly on 
voluntary persuasion and incentives but with the necessary last resort powers. 

Note New legislation would be required to establish this Authority. 

6. Development Control and Planning 

Experience elsewhere shows very clearly that future development will only be compatible with the special 
qualities of the Cairngorms if the Cairngorms Authority are also the Planning Authority. We therefore 
emphasise the following: 

i. The Cairngorms Authority should be the planning authority for the area, responsible for all 
aspects of the development control process. 

ii. CA should prepare a single Development Plan for the Cairngorms in consultation with existing 
Local Authorities. This would replace the six Local Plans which cover different parts of the area 
at present. It would deal with both strategic and local issues and would be approved by the 
Secretary of State. 

iii. The three Regional Structure Plans which between them cover the Cairngorms should be 
modified in conjunction with the Cairngorm Authority to be consistent with the Cairngorm 
Development Plan. 

Note Proposed reform of Local Authorities in Scotland must respect the integrity of an independent planning 
authority in the Cairngorms. 

Advantages 

i. A single planning authority with the heritage area and its communities at the centre of its work. 

ii. Coordinated planning and development control ensuring a consistent and simplified approach 
across the whole area. 

iii. Long term planning designed to further the Management Strategy for the Cairngorms, thereby 
minimising conflict between development interests and the natural heritage. 

iv. Locally elected representatives directly involved thus bringing decision making close to the 
local communities, unlike the present arrangements where planning decisions are taken by 
representatives from outside the Cairngorms area. 

7. F unding 

We believe that the Cairngorm Authority should be funded by Central Government (85%) and Local 
Authorities (15%). The very high proportion from Central Government is justified by the exceptional 
national importance of the Cairngorms and the low density of population. 

The 15% local contribution should be raised by precept on the local authorities and should be separately 
identified and recognised by Government in the Standard Spending Assessments which they use to 
determine their contribution to local government expenditure. 

Expenditure by the CA would be mainly under the following heading: conservation, planning, information 
and interpretation, recreation, support to local community projects and management and administration. In 
some areas, e.g. planning, the CA would be taking over work presently carried out by existing local 
authorities and this would not be ‘new’ money. However, most of the work carried out by CA would be new, 
providing advice and other services as well as targeting funds through grants and management agreements so 
as to best further the strategy for the area. 

We are not qualified to assess properly the net costs of the Authority we are proposing but on the basis of 
expenditure in National Parks in England and Wales we anticipate that funding of at least £4 million per 
annum, at 1992 prices, would be needed. 

We believe that funding provided in this way would be relatively secure as compared with the vagaries of 
local government spending priorities. It is perhaps significant that funds allocated to National Parks in 
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England and Wales increased by 24% from 91/92 to 92/93. The very high profile and increasingly 
recognised national importance of the Cairngorms would make the CA well placed to secure adequate 
funding. 

8. Public Opinion and Perceptions 

Nationally there is little doubt that there is widespread public support for National Parks in Scotland. Two 
opinion polls earned out in Scotland came up with 84% (System 3) and 90% (Scottish Office) answering yes 
to the question ‘Do you think Scotland should have National Parks’. 

No such poll has been carried out in the Cairngorm area alone but consultation has suggested that local 
opinion is divided with a significant proportion against any such designation. The Working Party 
Consultation Paper did not consider the National Park option (only the NHA) so it is difficult to gauge 
reaction. However, an analysis of the responses showed that 50 were in favour of National Parks or a similar 
level of protection with 12 against. 

We believe the name of this designated area is far less important than its structure and powers. What we are 
proposing is in effect a National Park but one incorporating the best features identified from long experience 
in England and Wales and taking account of the special circumstances of the Cairngorms. However, we 
recognise that some people do not like this name associating it with intensive use and excessive numbers of 
visitors. 

One of the perceptions is that calling an area a National Park will be itself attract far more people and lead to 
increased pressures - the so-called ‘honeypot affect’. We believe this is a misconception and indeed surveys 
in the Lake District showed that only 0.5% of visitors go there because of the name. It is advertising which 
promotes an area, not the name. 

We recognise that the local authorities are against any designation which would affect their existing powers 
and responsibilities but that is entirely predictable. Experience with National Parks showed that local 
authorities were opposed to them at their inception but later became fully supportive. 

We believe that much of the present opposition to a National Park type designation stems from 
misunderstandings and misinformation. If the name ‘National Park’ was put to one side that would allow 
opportunity lor further discussion of what was involved and the very real benefits that would follow. 

9. Summary 

\\ e believe that a new Independent Authority should be created for the Cairngorms area which would be 
responsible for all aspects of strategic and development planning. Authority membership should comprise 
locally elected councillors (50% plus one) with the remainder appointed by the Secretary of State. This 
Authority should employ its own staff able to provide a wide range of services. It should have a statutory 
input into existing grant giving arrangements and be able to enter into Management Agreements. It should be 
able to own and manage land and have appropriate last resort powers. It would be funded by Central 
Government (85%) and constituent local authorities (15%). 

The truly outstanding qualities of the Cairngorms and the pressures which the area faces are such that we 
believe a structure of this kind is required - one which experience elsewhere shows would be capable of 

protecting and enhancing these qualities in the national interest as well as benefiting the needs and 
aspirations of local people. 



John Hunt 
Eric Langmuir 
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ANNEX (j | 

Maps 

11.1 The proposed Cairengorms Area. 

1 1 .2 The proposed Cairngorms Area, showing current local government divisions. 

1 1.3 The proposed Cairngorms Area, showing the montane zones. 

1 1.4 The proposed Cairngorms Area, showing indicative boundaries of the Forests of Strathspey and Mar. 

1 1.5 The proposed Cairngorms Area, showing the proposed boundary of the Cairngorms Straths 
Environmentally Sensitive Area (for Agriculture) and the proposed extension to the Breadalbane ESA. 

1 1.6 The proposed Cairngorms Area, showing boundaries of the Deer Management Groups. 

1 1 .7 The proposed Cairngorms Area, showing existing and proposed conservation designations. 
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ANNEX 1 ]■ .6 

3S£iD Af.iA 

ihov/ing sc^adairles «■" me 
LDC E I' • Vi-u IV 3. 5t'E ^ tut Groups 

D e e r M a rs a g e i v. s n t G r o u p s 
A Roads 
B Roads 
•Railway 

Land over 900m 
Land over 600m 
Land over 300m 
Land 0 - 300 its 



la. Monadhliaths (North) 

lb. IVionadfiliaths (South) 

2a. Cairngorms (Speysicie) 

2b. West Grampian 

3. Mid West Association of 
Highland Estates 

4. Cabrach/Glenfiddich Count Area 

5. East Grampian 

6. East Loch Ericht 
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a. IV: : I aV.. k 1 IV. V Vikl V ,.ii. V :.a.S 

I, Ilk 

S3SI (Listed veiow) 
vAIISAR 

SPA (incladmg proposed) 
HSA 
A. Roads: 

E Roads 
Railway 

Land over 900m 
Land over 600m 
Land -over 300m 
Land 0 - 300m 

1 . Afaemethy Forest 

2. Beiiin A’ Ohio 

3. Caenlochan 

4. Cairngorms 

5. Drumoehter Hills 

6. Eastern Cairngorms 

7. North Rothiemurchus Pinewoods 

8. Northern Gerries 

9. River Feshie 

10. River Spey/insh Marshes -{Proposed RAIV1SAR) 

11. AlltMor 

12. A!lt na Felthe Sheilich 

13. A I vie 

14. Ben Vrackie 

15. BoehelWood 

16. Cairnwell 

17. Coyles of Mulck 

18. Craig Leek 

19. Cralgellachie 

20. Craigendarroch 

21. Crathie Wood 

22. Creag Dhubh 

23. Creag nan Gamhairtn 

24. Dinnet Oakwood 

25. Qlas Tulaiehean 

26. Glen Cal later 

27. Glen Ey Gorge 

28. Glen Fender Meadows 

29. Glen Garry 

30. Glen Tamil* 

31. Glen Tilt Woods 

32. Green Hill of Strathdon 

33. Inchrory 

34. Pas§ of Killiecrankie 

35. Kinveachy Forest 
-36. Ladder Hills 

37. Loch Etterldge 

38. Loch Vaa 

39. Lower Straths von Woodlands 

40. IVlonadhiiath 

41 . Morrone Birkwo-od 

42. Morven and WluHach Dubh 

43. Muir of Dinnet (Proposed RAWISAR) 

44. PollEigach Burn 

45. Bed Craig 

46. Straloch Moraines 

47. Struan Wood 

48. Fodderletter 
40. Dalnabo Quarry 

50. Loch IVIoraig 

51. Arclune and Inverack Meadows 

52. Blair Atholl Meadows 
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